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CHAPTER ONE: 

INTRODUCTION: A COLLABORATIVE STUDY OF 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND SUCCESSFUL SCHOOLS 
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This report describes collaborative research to examine the 
nature, role, and impact of staff development in an urban 
desegregated school district. The sections that follow describe 
ethnographic research designed to explore the nature, role, and impact 
of staff development in schools that have demonstrated greater and 
lesser success in meeting the demands placed by rapidly increased 
diversity and fundamentally altered circtunstances of teaching and 
learning in elementary and secondary schools. 

We focus here on staff development as one of a potential array 
of activities aimed at improvement of educational practice and 
prospects for educational equity in an urban school system with 
substantial socioeconomic, racial, and cultural diversity--an urban 
school system under the additional and profound pressure of court- 
ordered desegregation. 

Schools participating in rapid and imposed desegregation represent 
a particular s'^t of circumstances under which teachers, administrators, 
and students* encounter increased diversity and its attendant problems 
and challenges. We expect that under such circumstances schools 
face: 

Rapid and externally controlled changes in the demographic 
composition of the school (often unaccompanied by comparable 
changes in the surrounding neighborhood). 

Potentially rapid dislocations or shiftj in the structure of 
informal peer reference groups among both staff and students. 

Unanticipated shifts in norms governing cognitive learning, 
conforming or deviant behavior, teacher/student relations, 
and classroom performance. 

Pressures from outside the school for particular forms of 
compliance (oi resistance), including pressiires from state 
and federal government agencies, the central school district 
administration, parents, lay monitors, professional 
associations or unions, and the like. 

AH of these changes may be reflected in a variety of side 
effects, positive and negative, including changes in achievement 
levels; the nature of classroom interaction (including the relevance 
and effectiveness of particular teaching strategies); the incidence 
of classroom disruption, truancy, dropout, or vandalism; teacher 
turnover; and parent activism (and the nature and frequency of 
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parental demands for school action). To most, if not all, of 
these considerations, staff development has emerged as a principal 
strategic response. In turn, these circumstances and pressures have 
created possibilities for and placed limits on the accomplishment 
of staff development. 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE 



This study was conducted in a school district serving the 
principal city of a major metropolitan area in a western state. 
The greater metropolitan area encompasses four counties with an 
estimated population of 1.4 million. The area served by the 
participating school district has an estimated population of 
approximately 516,000; although the city has become more homogeneous 
in the past ten years as middle-class farailit?s have moved to suburban 
communities, the city continues to represent substantial socioeconomic, 
racial, and cultural diversity. The city is roughly 69 percent 
white or Anglo, 19 percent Spanish- sumamed or Chicano, 10 percent 
Black or Negro, and 2 percent ''other" (including a relatively large 
number of African Indian and Or^'ental families). To serve this 
population, the public school system maintains ninety-three 
elementary schools, eighteen junior high schools, and nine senior 
high schools, together with an array of well-established alternative 
school sites. 



A. COURT-ORDERED DESEGREGATION 

The single major influence on district schools in the last 
ten /ears has oeen the advent of court-ordered desegregation. As 
a result of a 1569 lawsuit, the District Court ordered the schools 
to establish and implement a plan by which "equal facilities" 
would be made available to students regardless of background or 
geographic location. The District Court order was subsequently 
reversed by the Court of Appeals, then upheld in a Supreme Court 
decision. Districtwide busing of students bejan in 1974, and a 
"paired-school" plan was introduced in 1977. Under the terms of 
the latter program, elementary schools not meeting a criterion of 
34 percent minority/ 66 percent majority, either through natural 
neighborhood balance or satellite attendance areas, were paired. 
Grades one through three were housed in one school of the pair, 
and grades four through six were housed in the other school of the 
pair, (Kindergartens were maintained in the neighborhood school.) 
By means of this plan, the district created forty-seven K-6 (or 
unpaired) schools, twenty- two K-3 schools, and twenty-four K and 
4-6 schools. To achieve criterion representation in secondary 
schools, changes were made in attendance area boundaries. 



^All actual names of persons and places have been eliminated 
or replaced by pseudonyms in order to preserve assurances of 
anonymity. 



B. PRESENT STATUS OF DESEGREGATION: THE CONTEXT FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Although implementation of desegregation has proceeded relatively 
smoothly (i.e., the district has not faced some of the overt, 
visible, and sometimes violent difficulties encountered by other 
cities), school personnel report: 

We have not totally succeeded in creating the kinds of schools 
we would like to have; the potential envisioned has not been 
fully achieved. Continuing problems and concerns about 
school environment, educational practices, and interpersonal 
relations remain to be addressed (ESAA Plan, December 1978, 
Section 1, p. 2). 

School personnel report further that progress has been slowed in 
part as a consequence of effects directly or indirectly wrought 
by the desegregation order: 

Decline in enrollment. In the decade since the original 
desegregation decision, pupil population in the city's public schools 
has decreased 30 percent. The rate of loss is now slowing, but 
the decrease has had an effect on both the size and composition 
of the student population. The district has experienced a shift 
toward a '^minority school system." The number of minority-isolated 
schools (more than 50 percent minority students) has increased 
f' om thirty- four to eighty-nine since the beginning of desegregation 
in 1969, and that increase has been particularly marked since the 
advent of forced busing in 1974. 

Stability of teaching and administrative staff. With the 
decrease in enrollment, there are fewer opportunities for ''new 
hires'' in the teaching and administrative staff; district personnel 
have tended to stabilize. Thus many of the staff presently working 
in district schools are persons whose early training did not equip 
them to work in "inner-city" schools and who did not anticipate 
the rapid shift to minority-dominated schools when the. assumed 
their staff assignments. The shift in composition of the pupil 
population and the relative stability o^ the teaching and 
administrative staff together carry substantial implications for 
staff development. 

Changing tax base. With the move of middle-class families, 
small businesses, and other commercial or industrial activity to 
outlying areas, income from local taxes and state aid has been 
reduced. In the crudest terms, money is a resource that is 
relatively unavailable for the upgrading of school facilities or 
school staff. In the absence of money, the public schools must ask 
what form of assistance can be rendered to individual schools and to 
teachers and administrators that will effect improvement. 



Geographic mobility. The effects of diversity are compounded 
in schools where the mobility rate (number of entries and withdrawals 
over a year's time) has ranged from 25 percent to 176 percent. 
Teachers find continuity difficult to sustain under such circumstances 
students find it difficult to develop a "sense of belonging" in 
particular schools or a staks in schooling gererally. School 
personnel attribute high levels of dropout in great part to the 
effects of high mobility. 

Diversity in school-related norms. Visible diversity in 
ethnic, cultural, language- related, or racial characteristics in 
the pupil population have been accompanied by and reflected in 
diversity in student, peer, teacher, or family expectations for 
school achievement, future educational or occupational prospects, 
teacher/student or teacher/parent relations, school attendance, 
peer relations, and acknowledge social standing in the school. 
Differences in group noims and in perceptions of experience in the 
school setting by different groups may be reflected in differences 
in student behavior: dropout, disruption, homework completion, 
test performance, and relationships with peers and teachers. This 
is the critical ground of daily experience for all the persons, 
students and adults, who spend their days in schools. 



C. THE DISTRICT'S APPROACH TO STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The challenges and difficulties encountered by teachers, 
administrators, students, and parents in the course of desegregation 
of the district schools revolve around a single central question: 
How can the schools be organized and run to insure, for all persons 
who spend their days there, equity of opportunity and consequences 
and to promote educational achievement, personal satisfaction, 
and social order? 

In its search for improvement, the public schools established 
in 1978 four priority areas: 

To improve academic achievement ^ particularly focusing on 
critical basic skills. 

To improve school/ comnmity relations* 

To improve discipline. 

To improve the holding power of the schools. 

Addressing these priorities is not solely an issue of technical 
training, i.e., of new techniques appropriate to altered circumstances 
but is in large part a question of social organization. Cast in 



these terms, it is not at all clear that money and newly trained 
cadres of young teachers, even if they were available, would 
constitute interventions of the sort required to address the issues 
at hand. 

In light of these observations, an additional action of the 
Board uf Education assumes particular relevance; in 1978, the board 
established a Department of Staff Development to assist in 
addressing the establlied priorities. Although staff development 
activities had been cc iducted by the district for many yCv^rs, these 
activities had never before been centralized, guided by a core set 
of priorities, or organized to permit design and conduct of an 
entire coordinated program in light of emerging practical discoveries 
or theoretical interests. 

The priorities of the Board of Education and the practical 
circumstances facing individual schools lead the Department of 
Staff Development to design a program that concenirated assistance 
in two areas: 

Assistance in building individual capabilities for instruction 
and classroom management, which has formed the largest part 
of the 1978-79 program. 

\ssistance in organizational capabilities for addressing 
persistent problems of an organizational nature (problems 
reflected in differential rates of failure, nonattendance, 
dropout, and classroom disruption]. A recent and small-scale 
effort in this area has called for assistance in school climate 
improvement (Howard, 1978; Maynard, 1976, 1978); assistance of 
chis sort has required attentijn to organizational (rather 
than personal) skills not traditionally a part of staff 
development curricula. 

Whatever the specific perspective underlying various staff 
development offerings, the common element underi/ing these 
activities is intended change. We expect that, under conditions 
of relatively rapid, imposed change in school settings, the role of 
staff development is both central and problematic; while staff 
development offers assistance in managing change (increased 
diversity), such activities also place demands on teachers and 
administrators, and even on students and parents. Ambivalence or 
even resistance by schoo^ personnel, under these circumstances, 
seems a natural and rational response and calls for careful 
attention to the design and conduct of staff development work. 
Further, the goals of increased educational equity for students 
may be in conflict (particularly in the early stages of change) 
with goals of social order .-md high staff morale; social change of 
any sort produces rough edges. Under these circumstances, one 
might expect substantial reliance upon staff development or other 
forms of outside assistance; yet recent studies of innovation 
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suggest that desperate circumstances produce caution. In a study of 
cloud seeaing in South Dakota (Farhar et al., 1978), those 
coramuniries with the worst drought record were the most resistant 
to the new program. Similarly, in a stu^y of group home placement 
in lesidential neighborhoods (Miller, Ohlin, and Coates, 1977), 
communities that viewed themselves as having the worst delinquency 
problem were the least likely to support the creation of residential 
facilities. In parallel fashion, schools most committed to the 
accomplishment of equity may create difficult working conditions 
where tne stakes associated with change are sufficiently high that 
teachers and administrators are ■'•eluctant to attempt new practices. 

Regardless of the content of its staff development curriculum, 
the Department of Staff Development has grounded its entire program 
on a mode of delivery that attempts to take deliberate and systematic 
account of the social organizational setting of the school. In 
addition to employing the usual range of delivery modes (workshops, 
preparation of materials, visiting speakers, and so forth), the 
department has sought to increase adoption of new practices 
by expanding the role of instruction committee representatives, 
by seeking staff development liaisons and by working to build 
teams in schools. In a brief document, "Instruction Committees 
as Educational Linkers,*' the Department of Staff Development 
registers its intent to cultivate instruction committees as g roups 
within schools acting as principal agents of change. Variable 
responses to this approach in its early stages (1978-1979) h ? 
raised a number of pertinent research issues bearing on conditions 
and processes of change, and specifically the role of the change 
agent. 

The experience of the Department of Staff Development in its 
first year of centralized operations raised the following issues 
and questions : 



Relevance 

How does the focus of staff development contribute to the 
improvement of educational practice by tapping recurrent practical 
concerns of teachers and administrators? Goodlad (1970) has 
observed that the school is rare in which inservice training or 
staff development activities emerge from and are direct to immediate 
'^situational factors" (Bash and Morris, 1978). This is an issue 
of practical relevance . 

How does the content of staff development reveal attention to 
the nature of policy ard practice that bear upon increased equity? 
This is an issue of theoretical and policy relevance . 
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How does the design of staff development activity accommodate 
judgments about the potential influence of staff de*/elopment as a 
strategic intervention? This is an issue of social or strategic 
relevance. 



Mode 

How does staff development accommodate the situational limits 
and possibilities of change created by the school as an organizational 
setting? To what extent are the hopes engendered and demands placed 
realistic in light of the present norms of interaction and 
relationship in the school? 

How does staff development equip administrators and teachers 
to take organizational factors into account in defining problems, 
in making requests for staff development, in organizing and 
conducting staff development activities, in identifying implementation 
difficulties, a:id in proposing subsequent direction? 
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II. PURPOSES AND APPROACHES 



This study was designed to add depth and specificity to 
our understanding of the role played by staff development in urban, 
desegregated schools; we aimed at capturing the kind of richness 
and complexity that lend "phenomenological validity*' (Deutscher, 1973) 
and that support the formulation of hypotheses that might organize 
more systematic study on a broader scale. 

The study was conducted as a focused, short- terra ethnography 
in three elementary and three secondary schools. Over a five month 
period, interviews were conducted with teachers and administrators 
in each school, and observations were made in classrooms, hallways, 
faculty lounges, administrative offices, faculty meetings and 
inservice sessions. 
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III. ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 



This report is organized in four major sections. This 
introduction is chapter one of the main section of the report. 
In chapter two. Analysis and Summary of Findings, data from all 
six schools are employed to develop a set of arguments about the 
nature of the work setting as a context for staff development, 
and about the shape of influential staff development programs. 
Propositions, or tentative hypotheses, have been formulated to 
reflect the major tenets of these argtunents. This section stands 
as the major body of the report. Three remaining sections have 
been treated as appendices. Appendix A contains the case study 
descriptions for the six participating schools. Each case study 
has been designed to reflect the major insights gained from a 
school about the school as a workplace and about the limits and 
possibilities of staff development as a resource for improvement. 

Appendix B describes our methods. Included in this appendi 
is a lengthy description of the collaborative relationship that 
was forged with the district, the individual participating 
schools, and a group of practitioner-advisors. 

Appendix C is a selective review of the literature that has 
informed and is informed by this inquiry. 



CHAPTER TWO: 



ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



The commonplace (and common sense) view that persons learn by 
experience is hardly new. Precisely how and under what conditions 
persons gain competence and confidence in their work is less clear. 
Less certain, too, is the way in which the gains made by individuals 
bear upon the broader success of the organizations in which they 
work. In talking with teachers and administrators in six schools, 
we sought insight into the nature and extent of 'beaming on the 
job," and into the ways in which organized programs of staff 
development serve to extend knowledge, skill, and satisfaction. 

Two discoveries emerge from interviews and conversations; each 
gives rise to a set of propositions intended to guide further 
quantitative study and the practical design of staff development 
programs. 

First, the school as a workplace proves extraordinarily 
powerful. Without denying differences in individuals' skills, 
interests, commitment, curiosity, or persistence, the prevailing 
pattern of interactions and interpretations in each building 
demonstrably creates certain possibilities and sets certain limits. 
Those aspects of work that appear most consequential are those that 
are least often studied, least visible in any clear or systematic 
way to teachers (though sometimes the subject of complaints), and 
least often addressed in programs of improvement. Most at issue 
here are the nature and extent of collegial relationships among 
teachers and between faculty and administrators, and the nature 
of the stance adopted toward present practice and new ideas. In part 
II of this chapter, teachers' vivid portrayals of the first year on the 
job show how routine work arrangements and daily encounters with 
other adults in schools strongly shape expectations for "being a 
teacher." Their descriptions lead us to characterize schools and 
groups within schools by their participation in norms for shared 
work (collegiality) and norms for the analysis and evaluation of 
practice (experimentation, or continuous improvement). In part 
III, this normative perspective organizes teachers' and 
administrators' descriptions of work in six schools. 

Second, staff development programs prove differentially 
powerful in influencing teachers' expectations for student 
performarce, their perspective on teaching and learning, or their 
actual classroom practice; and their influence in these substantive 
arenas appears tied in large degree to their relative success in 
accounting for, building on, or altering the prevailing work 
relationships in a school. In part IV, we have concentrated 
on revealing those features of staff development that teachers and 
administrators credit with influence. 
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II. PREPARATION TO TEACH: 
BUILDING A PERSPECTIVE ABOUT ^'LEARNING ON THE JOB" 



Teachers are prepared by their undergraduate education, by 
their brief stint at practice teaching, and by their first year on 
the job to adopt a set of perspectives on teaching that lead them 
either to value or devalue staff development. Those perspectives 
are built and confirmed over time by what newcomers are told about 
teaching and by the situations they encounter in their first schools. 
For some, first experiences forge a commitment to continued learning, 
to analysis and evaluation of classroom practice, to a reliance on 
work with others. But by most accounts, these earl/ experiences on 
the job serve to convey certain working principles that run counter 
to those on which staff development is founded; that is, the way in 
which teachers typically learn hew to do their work does not 
ordinarily lead them to value staff development or to seek 
opportunities for participation in staff development. The principles 
are these: 



A. "GOOD TEACHING IS SELF-EVIDENr' 

Teachers learn early--as early as undergraduate classes in 
education-- that close scrutiny of actual teaching situations and 
teaching practice may go unrewarded. A person who ventures to 
unravel a difficult, complex, or just awkward classroom situation 
is likely to be told, "If you are conducting your class properly, 
that won't happen."^ 

Beginning teachers enter the classroom for the first time 
acting on the belief (even if not convinced of it) that good teaching 
is self-evident, that its effects are readily observable in the 
classroom, and that its characteristic techniques are easily detected 
by the most unpracticed of eyes. Nothing they typically encounter 
in student teaching or in their first year leads them tv*^ alter that 
view. 

Supervisors vypically permit student teachers to observe, to 
ask questions, and gradually to assume a teaching load; the 
initiative belongs to the beginners, to whom it may be eminently 
unclear what to observe, how to observe it in ways that lead to 
discussion, how to frame up questions, and how to translate what 
they see or are told into practice. Teachers who look back on those 
experiences as helpful report that observation and discussion were 
sustained over the course of practice teaching, not concentrated in 



University professors who "haven't been in a classroom in 
twenty years" are a frequent target of teachers' complaints. Yet 
it appears that they may be powerful models for a teaching role that 
is uncommitted to continuous growth, to careful analysis of practices 
and their consequences, or to experimental efforts to apply theory in 
practice, 
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the first few days. One experienced teacher describes his 
expectations for reciprocal demonstration, observation, and 
critique. In that instance, the supervising teacher locks to the 
student teacher as a rare source of commentary on his oun teaching, 
but his expectation that the beginner will offer a critique may 
force closer attention to observation than the expectation that the 
beginner need only try to mimic. 

If close examination of classroom practice is underexplored in 
student teaching, it is rendered nearly impossible by the situation 
created for most teachers during their first year on the job. 
Careful and continuous scrutiny of practice requires both a certain 
healthy skepticism and some provision (time, assistance) for analysis 
and reflection. One experienced teacher complained that the ordinary 
school schedule leaves no time for analysis. The dilemma for 
inexperienced teachers is further compounded: 

When you first start teaching, you write down every word 
you're going to say. The plan book isn't near big enough 
you write it on sheets of notebook paper. . . . When you're 
a new teacher or a student teacher, every word you're thinking 
about; you're thinking about whether you're going to spell it 
right on the board, you know that kind of thing. Okay. Well, 
attendance has to be done and people get very upset with you 
when you don't do attendance right . . . [and] the new teachers, 
not always but very often, they get a high percentage of rough 
jobs. Okay, meaning rough classes and rough duties. 

(Teacher, Reed Junior High) 

It appears that working alone to "learn everything all at once" 
produces a version of "trial and error" for which the main criterion 
of success may be sicply getting through the day. The argument that 
teaching is an art (not a science) thus gains certain currency by 
the experience of teaching practice as an accumulation of tricks of 
the trade, applied in various combinations and at various times to 
various groups based on some mix of intuition, informed judgment, 
and sheer good luck. 

In their own first encounters on the job and in the interactions 
they witness among others, beginning teachers are given little reason 
to treat teaching as subtle and complex, to make observation a skill 
to be practicf*d and mastered, or to cultivate observation, reflection, 
and practice as a useful set of activities to be pursued with others 
and sustained indefinitely. To the extent that staff development 
calls for close and careful scrutiny of practice, for open "public" 
discussion of practice, for shared work, and for tactical decisions 
based on something other than personal preference, it may run 
directly counter to the expectations for "being a teacher" that 
persons learned to take for granted in their day-to-day work. 



B. "GOOD TEACHING CAN BE NWSTERED ALONE 



Teachers generally subscribe to the view that they can develop 
into strong teachers on their own and that one mark of a good teacher 
is the ability to do precisely that. The view is made more powerful 
by a practical reality in which teachers are in fact required to make 
it alone in classrooms. 

In their first year on the job, teachers assume from the first 
(fay the schedule and responsibilities of an experienced teacher. ^ 
Acknowledging the dilemma faced by new teachers, individual schools 
or departments make arrangements to lend assistance. The most 
influential of these arrangements, according to teachers, are those 
that engage inexperienced and experienced teachers in regular 
discussion, demonstration teaching, observation, and the review of 
materials; the least influential are those designed merely to make 
a newcomer socially welcome. 

I was very lucky in having what they called in those '^ays a 
helping teacher--a real ... a teacher who came from her own 
room, she wasn't a supervisor, she didn't sit in an office, 
she was working with kids. They would send a substitute to 
her room. . . . And she would come and help me. They would 
give me a day off to go and watch her. So uh, I didn't know, 
it, it had more credibility because she was working with 
children herself. ... I think she had a total of two or 
three of us that she worked with. And she'd call us together 
for meetings and we would talk. 

(Teacher, Small wood Elementary) 

Unless explicitly and formally arranged, however, these arrangements 
do not readily permit the very kind of classroom observation and 
critique that teacher^ find so useful: 

T: ... she just wanted to know, so she asked. 

I: Do you think that made the adjustment quicker, or 
better, by virtue of having you around? 

T: Yeah, because she didn't have to wait for ... to find 
out that something was really wr^ng. She wanted to know 
right now, when she knew something was going wrong, and 
she wanted to find out so it wouldn't happen again. 

I: Did yea ever observe her in the classroom? 
T: No, that's not my job. 

(Teacher, Reed Junior High) 



In his ethnographic account. Schoolteacher, Lortie (1975) 
characterizes as '^primitive" the arrangements for mediating, or 
easing, the entry of teachers ^nto their profession. 
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C. ^'TEACHERS CAN GET HELP BY ASKING" 



Perhaps the single most pervasive expectation among teachers is 
that teachers will give each other help and advice when asked. Over 
and over, experienced teachers report that they encourage beginning 
teachers to ask questions. 

The provision that teachers may initiate interaction with other 
teachers by asking for help is widespread and powerful.! For 
inexperienced teachers, it serves to establish alliances with other 
members of the faculty and to relieve some of the stress of a 
difficult situation by offering assurances that thf* job is in fact 
difficult and demanding. Teachers report that asking for help has 
brought them supplies of materials and has taught them useful 
principles of classroom management, e.g., to avoid confrontations 
by leaving students a way to "save face" in a conflict. For 
experienced teachers in new or unfamiliar situations, too, it can 
be the route to useful classroom advice and can build faculty ties 
by crediting others with knowledge and skill. 

T: They were short of third grade teachers so I told them I'd 
give it a try. I expected it to last about one year. But 
this is the fourth year actually I've been into it now 
so. . . . It was quite a change. 

I: And so you worked with the other third grade teachers. . . . 

T: Right. Yeah, lots of help on how to present these things, 
help getting my mind down to a third grade level instead 
of talking over them. 

I: How did . . . that's, as you point out, a whole different 
way of talking. How did you learn to do that? When you 
say you got help, what kind of help was it? 

T: Well, they'd often let me just come in and watch during my 
planning period so that I could, could kind of uh, not so 
much see what they were doing, but see how they were doing 
it, how they were talking about it. Getting materials for 
me so I wasn't trying to give them long division and stuff 
like this. 

(Teacher, Smallwood Elementary) 

A thin but carefully preserved line is drawn between offering 
advice if asked and interfering in unwarranted ways 'ith another's 
work. One teacher declared that other teachers were "none of my 
business." Another claims she learned in her first year ^hat you 



One junior high teacher, looking for greater acceptance in his 
department, mounted a campaign of systematic "question-asking" as a 
way of demonstrating his commitment to the department. 
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"'^n't infringe on someone else^s teaching." Even for purposes of 
introducing inexperienced teachers to the profession, the boundaries 
of collegial responsibility stretch to awarding help but stop short 
of setting any explicit standards for proper teaching. Teachers with 
many years' experience and with some well-formulated and well-grounded 
views on effective and ineffective approaches to teaching still 
refiain from advocating an approach to a beginning teacher: 

T: I would see what their lesson plans had or what their . . . 
what they had detailed that they were going to do. And I 
would say, "Well now what if you tried this?" And they'd 
say, "Well, I hadn't even thought about that." Or "I'd 
rather not, I wouldn't feel comfortable." Then I'd say, 
"You do it your way." 

(Teacher, Smallwood Elementary School) 

T: Now I have a new teacher. She's a first year teacher, and 
she had been willing to ask, and I said, "Well, until you 
asked, I was not going to tell you because I'm a teacher 
in your classroom, and that's teacher-to-teacher," and 
that's not right unless the other teacher is asking for 
help . 

(Teacher, Reed Junior High) 

As a kind of "basic" definition of collegiality, then, or as an 
outer boundary on expected interactions among teachers, "learning by 
asking" seriously limits the degree to which teachers possess what 
Lortie (1975) terms a shared technical culture. The principal 
limitation is that questions asked by one teacher of another are 
seen as requests for help. Questions stimulated by a more general 
curiosity about the business of teaching are reportedly and 
observably more rare, The prevailing model for professional 
interaction, then, is one that requires one teacher to take a 
subordinate stance by admitting difficulties to another. Discussion 
about practice, under these condicions, becomes difficult to separate 
from judgments of persons' competence. Understandably, more 
experienced teachers may show less and less inclination to engage 
with colleagues if doing so can be manpged only in ways that may 
jeopardize self-esteem and social standing. 

Tne principal tactic by which teachers initiate professional 
discussion about teaching thus turns out to be one with powerful 
implications for professional status. The question, then is: Is 
it worth it? When one asks for help, does the ensuing discussion 
generate greater understanding and a store of practical advice? 
Judging by teachers' accounts, the answer must be that in most 
instances iC does not. 

The inability of the "ask me" approach to generate improved 
knowledge and practice dees not appear, either by teachers' accounts 
or by our own observations, to stem from any reluctance on the part 
of teachers to be helpful to one another. That is not to say that 
teachers in all buildings view their colleagues as uniforrr.ly helpful 
and friendly; in some ins'.ances they view each other as competitive 
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or unfriendly. The point is that even in those circumstances where 
teachers fully intend to be helpful to their peers, they are unable 
to be so when they rely on the unwritten but powerful rule that 
teachers "learn by asking for help." 

Quite apart from its implications for professional status, there 
are three major weaknesses in the "ask me" approach that limit its 
utility for teachers. First, teachers do noi typically command or 
share a language and set of concepts for describing the business of 
teaching with any precision. Questions are often asked and advice 
offered at a level of abstraction too broad to permit either party 
to agree on the nature of the problem or the solution. The absence 
of a shared language for talking about classroom practice must 
seriously compromise teachers' ability to be useful soi'rces of advice 
for one another. Nothing in most persons* introduction to teaching 
is structured to insure a cumulative command or expanding use of 
such a language. 

Second, it requires that complex matters be attempted piecemeal. 
Such an approach contributes to a view of teaching as the accumulated 
tricks of the trade. It is worth noting that those teachers who 
received extensive assistance in their first year, or teachers who 
credit staff development with maj^-r influence on their teaching, 
tend to attribute to those sources a perspective on teaching, an 
entire framework for organizing their planning and classroom' 
activity. It appears unlikely, judging by teachers' accounts, that 
the same sense of perspective can be achieved by relying on 
occasional requests for assistance that are prompted by some 
immediate crisis in the classroom. 

The third weakness in the "ask me" approach is that it rarely 
makes provision for teachers to observe the practices that they 
describe to one another. Typically, teachers learned early in their 
careers that they cannot expect to observe others and that others' 
observations of them are most likely to come in the context of an 
evaluation. One teacher reported that she expected, when she started 
teaching, to be "dropping in to observe people all the tine." It 
did not take her long to discover that she was not welcome in other 
classrooms and now, after eight years, she herself is "uncomfortable" 
having classroom visitors. A high school teacher who looks to 
colleagues teaching the same subject in other schools for descriptions 
of classroomr activities has refrained from asking any of that group 
if she may observe: 

I have just learned by trial and error. I don't know how other 
teachers learn. So I would like to observe other teachers but 
I don't feel comfortable enough to. . . . You can go to other 
friends and say what do you do in your classroom? ... I could 
ask them anything. And they will help me wirh it. And they 
can ask me anything and I will help them but we still don't 
feel comfortable enough to go and observe each other. 

(Teacher, Park High School) 
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To watch another teacher at work, as a routine part cf one's 
work and as a means of improving one^s owti understanding and practice, 
is rare indeed. Yet the relevance and worth of ot!iers* advice may 
rest in large part on the opportunity to see that advice played out 
in practice, and on the opportunity to collect evidence of one's own 
progress by being observed. 



D. SU?mRY 

Experienced teachers maintain that teaching is demanding, 
difficult, and compl3X. They are not always certain what will work, 
or why, so it is not always clear how insights gained in a single 
class or a single day can be more broadly applied. They are not 
always certain whether something has in fact worked when the 
criterion is some enduring knowledge or skill. Some teachers paint 
a picture of early years on the job in which they were encouraged 
to notice the complexities of teaching and learning, to analyze them, 
to pursue them in conversation with colleagues; this turns out to be 
something of a rare circumstance. Many teachers reconstruct their 
first year on the job as a time when they were left largely to their 
own rv^iources as they struggled to master instruction, classroom 
order, and administrative detail. In the best of such situations, 
the faculty was *'close/' offering large doses of camaraderie, 
sympathy, moral support--even if it did not offer observation, 
critique, shared planning, and preparation. Such contrasting 
accounts reveal the power of the school as a workplace to ouild and 
confirm a particular set of views on teaching and teachers. Three 
basic views are reflected in teachers* descriptions, each grounded 
in daily experiences on the job and each with implications for the 
role and potential influence of staff development: 

By one perspective, collegiality means acknowledging and 
tolerating the individual preferences or styles of others. 
By this vie", good teaching is self-evident and competent 
practice is within the reach of any intelligent and interested 
teacher who is sufficiently attentive to classroom experience. 
The road to individual competence is through independent trial 
and error; the contributions to school success derive from the 
accuir.ulated experience and skill of individual teacherr^. 

By a second perspective, collegiality means offering help when 
needed. By this view, teaching is reasonably self-evident 
but reality can pose thorny problems requiring the occasional 
assistance of others. Assistance is warranted particularly 
for new teachers, or for experienced teachers facing new or 
unfamiliar situations. The road to individual competence is 
through individual experience, with selective recourse to the 
knowledge or skill of others: the route to school success is 
indirectly through the improved skill of individual teachers. 

Ey a third perspective, collegiality means shared work. By 
this view, the business of teaching is complex and difficult. 



The consequences of particular practices are by no means certain; 
the characteristics of good practice may be hard to detect 
and harde. to master. Competent practice is thought to require 
the efforts of teachers working together; colleagues expect of 
each other a willingness to F.ake collective commitments to 
accord serious scrutiny to present practice, and fair trial to 
new ideas. 

Where work situations permit, encourage, or even require teachers 
to enact the first of these three viewpoints, i.e., where the shared 
expectations (norms) favor independent work and treat teachers' 
practice as a matter for personal ''style*' preference, any radical 
change must effectively place teachers back in the equivalent of a 
*'first year/' Many teachers' accounts of the first years of 
desegregation, for example, are not dissimilar to their accounts of 
a first year of teaching. The organizational dislocation was 
substantial as faculties were subjected to massive transfers, as 
curriculum underwent change, and as many of the old routines of 
daily school and classroom management were rendered unworkable in 
the face of large-scale group conflicts. 

Typically, sporadic efforts at assistance failed to offer 
an opportunity for teachers to grapple with the organizational and 
practical dimensions of desegregation. Inservice in effect (as 
reported by teachers) assumed that good practice was self-evident 
if only teachers were properly understanding, receptive and 
well-intentioned. (By this view, failure amounted to "evidence" 
that teachers were somehow deficient in understanding and commitment-- 
that is, they were racist.) ^ aachers found that they were most 
readily able to "survive" the massive changes that were wrought by 
desegregation when they created regular opportunities to work 
together on shared problems. 

Teachers who express most confidence in their own ability to 
succeed with diverse populations of students and to adapt to changing 
circumstances have typically been teachers who subscribe to the third 
viev;; further, these teachers report that teachers and schools 
remain influential even in the face of demanding external influences 
(e.g., high family mobility). Confronted with district decisions, 
or with state and federal legislation that are outside their control 
but which nonetheless affect their work, these teachers voice a 
belief in the collective power of teachers to work out problems 
ana "maintain standards." 

T: I think that's one reason why I think this school 
is known as ... it still is a top junior high 
school in the district, is because we've really pretty 
much held to those standards. . . . People in this 
school bsive not given up like maybe you hear they have in 



The inservice experience reported by most teachers in the 
early stages of desegregation is parallel to that described by 
Rist (1978). 
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other schools. ... A lot of them stayed in here and fought 
and said, 'Damn it! these kids are going to learn.* 

(Teacher, Reed Junior High) 



In exposing the power of the school as workplace to organize 
persons* views and experiences of teaching, we tap more than the 
conditions that spawn individual commitment, interest, and skill; 
we also tap fundamental sources of schools* adaptability to and 
success with the diverse demands of urban settings. We touch upon 
schools* collective capacity to be responsive to the requirements 
of increasingly diverse populations and to the demands for equity 
that are social and organizational even while they are played out 
in ipHividual classrooms. 

The sections that follow address these issues in three ways. 
First, teachers* accounts of daily life in schools offer descriptions 
of certain interactions in and out of classrooms that appear to 
contribute to school success and adaptability; these are interactions 
that distinguish relatively more successful from relatively less 
successful schools and that create a setting where "learning on the 
job" is all part of a day*s work. Second, teachers* and 
administrators* accounts suggest some of the specific ways in which 
principals act to initiate, strengthen, ignore, erode, or otherwise 
influence teachers* commitment to these important practices. And 
finally, descriptions offered by teachers, administrators, and staff 
developers provide insight into the ways that staff development has 
been designed and conducted to contribute to school success by 
accounting for and influencing work relations in schools. 



III> THE SCHOOL AS WORKPLACE: 



A SETTING FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Two powerful norms are forged in the daily work of teaching; 
they are forged not only by clpssroom experiences, but also in 
critical ways by teachers' interactions with each other and with 
administrators or others. Both appear to bear on the role and 
impact of staff development. 



1. Expectations for Shared Work: A Norm of Collegiality 

Th.ese are expectations for teachers as colleagues. One of the 
principal ways in which teachers characterize the buildings in 
which they work is by whether the faculty is "close*' and by whether 
teachers routinely ''work together." The variations on these themes 
are considerable. Expectations for shared discussion and shared 
work distinguish one building from another; some buildings are 
reportedly (and obpervably) more "collegiaT* than others. 

A frequent lament about the "social reality of teaching"^ is 
that teachers lead isolated lives in classrooms. Certainly the 
accounts we received from teachers lent some confirmation to this 
view. The isolated classroom is an unescapable practical reality 
for teachers. Teachers in five of the six schools described a 
"cubbyhole" existence in which they could do their job adequately 
without ever speaking to a fellow teacher, The requirement that 
teachers be able to make it on their own in classrooms is not 
typically matched by a parallel requirement that they venture out 
of the classroom and into the professional company of colleagues. 
Occasions on which teachers happen to sit together in the same room 
do not necessarily spur professional interaction; a teacher in one 
junior high school reported that she had managed eighteen years of 
faculty meetings without once uttering a word. By teachers' 
descriptions, work arrangements in schools often permit a version 
of collegiality that amounts to little more than shared status as 
a teacher. 

The imagery of isolation that flows from such descriptions 
is indeed high. Still, teachers speak with enthusiasm of those 
occasions when interactions with other teachers or administrators 
have stimulated their thinking, improved their practice, and 
enhanced their morale. In particular, some collaborative 
arrangements have fostered a sense of interdependence and confirmed 
the value of shared discussion, planning, and even work in classrooms. 



See Ann Lieberman and Lynne Miller, "The Social Realities of 
Teaching" in Lieberman and Miller (1979); also Sarason (1971), 
Fuchs (1969), and Lortie (1975). 
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Even teachers who stress their isolation report daily or 
weekly interactions with other teachers and with administrators. 
In this light, '^isolation'* is more usefully viewed as a statement 
about a relative absence of involvement with others--a description 
of a situation in which certain kinds of interactions are forbidden 
or discouraged (even if unintentionally). Similarly, *Vork together" 
is more usefully elaborated as an array of specific interactions by 
which teachers discuss, plan for, design, conduct, analyze, evaluate, 
and experiment with the business of teaching. 

To the extent that school situations foster teachers' recourse 
to others' knowledge and experience, and to shared work and discussion, 
.achers are likely to favor some participation in staff development; 
to the extent that they foster a belief that there is nothing to learn 
from others or that each teacher must pursue his independent course, 
staff development will hold little appeal. 

In sum, staff development appears to have greatest prospects 
for influence where there is a prevailing norm^ of collegiality . 
In each of six schools, we look to teachers' accounts of daily work 
and involvement in learning on the job to reveal the nature of norms 
of collegiality. 



2. Expectations for Analysis, Evaluation, and Experimentation: 
A Norm of Continuous Improvement 

These are expectations about the business of teaching. By the 
nature of the talk they hear, the advice they are given, the meetings 
they witness, and the appraisals they receive, teachers learn a 
stance toward classroom practice. They learn either to pursue the 
connections between teaching and learning with ^iggressive curiosity 
and healthy skepticism, or to take as self-evidently effective those 
tactics that appear to sustain some measure of interest, achievement, 
and decorum among a reasonably large number of students. 

Experiences at work may serve to convince newcomers that the 
struggle to become a good teacher will be painful but short; or, on 



The use of the term **nonn** here highlights the social and 
collv-ctive nature of these expectations. Without denying Ihat there 
are differences among individuals (i,e., that some persoiis are more 
curious, self-confident, independent than others), teachers' accounts 
reveal shared expectations to be powerful organizational forces. 
They are not simply matters for individual preference; they are, 
instead, based in shared knowledge of the behavior--the talk and 
the action--that is appropriately part of being a teacher. Such 
shared knowledge is accumulated in the course of daily interaction 
on the job. It is displayed in small and large ways, day after 
day, as teachers go about their work. It is the basis on which 
persons engage with others and on which they interpret what they 
see and hear. 



the other hand, such experiences may build a view that good teaching 
requires continuous and persistent curiosity, analysis, experimentation, 
and evaluation. To the extent that teachers believe "learning on the 
job" to be the exclusive task of the beginning teacher, they -^re 
unlikely to view staff development as an integral part of work in 
schools, i.e., a feature of the work that bears equally on everybody. 
If evaluation is treated as an annual administrative chore for the 
principal and the continued analysis of apparently workable methods 
as unnecessary, the kinds of evaluation and analysis attempted 
through staff development may appear superfluous or offensive. To 
the extent that teachers view improvements in knowledge and practice 
as never ending, they may value staff development and place 
increasingly stringent and sophisticated demands on the nature and 
quality of assistance. IVhere analysis, evaluation, and experimentation 
are treated as tools of the profession, designed to make work better 
(and easier), and where such work is properly the work of the teacher, 
teachers can be expected co look to staff development to help provoke 
questions, organize analysis, generate evidence of progress, and 
design differences in approach. 

The relative power of these competing views of practice is 
particularly at issue in desegregating schools, where persons are 
asked to recast their shared aims (e.g., by adding goals of equity 
to goals of academic achievement), to judge the adequacy of their 
cl?:5sroom practices by new criteria (e.g., by effects on intergroup 
lelations as well as by effects on cognitive understanding), and to 
do both of these while living in the fishbowl of a large-scale social 
experiment. 

In sum, staff development appears to have greatest prospects 
for influence where there is a prevailing norm of analysis, 
evaluation, and experimentation--a norm that may be unsupported by 
persons' actual experiences in learning to manage new and unfamiliar 
circumstances and that (in teachers' eyes) calls for a stability 
and a security that are in short supply as schools integrate. 

Still, norms of colle^iality and experimentation do prevail 
in some desegregated schorls more than others, and among some groups 
more than others within schools. On the evidence, the social 
organization of the school is powerful in determining teachers' 
latitude to innovate with respect to classroom practice, with respect 
to more broadly shared aims and arrangements (e.g., those bearing 
on equity), and with respect to relations with colleagues. Our 
curiosity here, then, must be: By what routine practices, in what 
situations, among what persons is that latitude discovered and 
?xpressed? 



B. AN INVENTORY OF WORK PRACTICES 

As teachers describe their work, they replace broad 
interpretations (e.g., a "close" faculty) with situationally 
specific portrayals of daily interaction. Drawing from interviews 



and from observations in six schools, we have constructed an 
illustrative inveu.ury of teachers' interactions with each other, 
with administrators, specialists, and staff developers. Each of 
the characteristic interactions displayed in Figure 1 can be 
specified by the relevant and probable actors (who interacts with 
whom), by its social location (classroom, faculty lounge, department 
meeting) and by the business at hand (exchanging materials, 
designing curriculum, swapping classroom war stories). Arguing the 
merits of an approach with the principal is thus understood to be 
a different event from wrangling over the same approach with fellow 
teachers; and either of those events assumes different import when 
conducted alone in a hallway than it does when played out in a 
faculty meeting in the presence of others. 

Each of these situated interactions places more or less 
extensive demand on teachers' time, knowledge, experience, and good 
will. Each contributes in different measure to persons* competence, 
confidence, influence, and satisfaction. Each appears to be more 
or less powerful in fostering schoolwide norms of collegiality and 
experimentation. And each, finally, is more or less firmly a part 
of "being a teacher" in any one of the six schools. 



C. A RANGE OF INTERACTION IN SIX SCHOOLS 

Teachers distinguish interactions they typically pursue from 
those involvements that are "none of my business," "not my job." 
or "not right." While there are, predictably, variations among 
individual teachers in any single building, there also appear to 
be prevailing patterns of approved and disapprovea interactions in 
each of the six schools. Lending and borrowing materials and asking 
for occasional advice are favored modes of interaction ir all 
buildings, but advocating the adoption of a new idea is acceptable 
in just four of six schools and is actively encouraged Dy teachers 
in only one school. Extensive discussion of teaching practice 
ensues in three faculty lounges, but typically stops short of an 
invitation to observe. Teachers in five buildings spoke of their 
willingness to work together to resolve problems related to student 
behavior (e.g., being late to class), but in three of those 
buildings were hesitant to take a collective stand on interpreting 
curriculum in the classroom. Interactions pursued routinely in 
one school are considered out of line in another; interactions 
thought useful by one group of teachers may be dismissed as a waste 
of time by another; and involvements that receive official sanction 
and support in one school may go unrewarded in another. 

Thus, schools are distinguished from one another by the 
interactions that are encouraged, discouraged or met with some 
degree of indifference. In particular, four broad classes of 
interaction appear to distinguish the relatively more successful 
from relatively less successful schools, and to distinguish those 
schools (or settings within schools) where staff development has 
been credited with influence from those in which staff development 
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FIGURE I 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE INVEhTTORY OF CHARACThRlSTIC TEACHER INTERACTIONS IN SIX SCHOOLS 



Lend and borrow luterials* 
Create a shared file of materials 
•Design and prepar? Diaterials. 
Review aaterials or books. 

Assign ■pterial* or books to grade level or course 
•Design curriculUii units. 

•Researcn naterials and ideas for curriculum. 
•Write cur^iculuB. 
•Prepare lesson plans. 
•Revia«/discu5s existing lesson plans. 

Ask for project ideas. 

Ask for classrooD nanageaent ideas. 

Ask for help with specific problems of instruction 

Ask :or help with specific discipline problems. 

t'raise other teachers. 

Criticize others 

Refer one t each er to another' for an idea 
•Credit new ideas and prograns. 

Discredit new ideas or prograas. 
•Persuade others to try an idea/approach. 

Dissuade others from an idea/aporoacii 

Describe to others an attempt to try something new 

Make collective agrei^nents to participate in a program (e.g., inservice) 
•Hake collective agreeaents to test an id<9a. 

Trade teaching assignaents/groups. 
•Invite other teachers to observe. 
•Observe other teachers. 

Argue over theory, philosophy, approach. 

Confront other teachers on issues of race (e.g , "disparaging remarks") 
•Analyze practices and effects. 
Praise individual students or classes. 

Criticize or co^laln about individual students or classes. 
•Teach others in formal inservice. 

Make reports to others in meetings. 
•Teach others informally. 

•Talk "publicly" about what one is leaniing cr wants to learn. 
Attend inservices as groups or teams. 
Talk about social/personal life. 
Play cards. 

Have a beer on Fridays 
Present evidence for student "staffing." 
Spread the word about good classes or workshops. 
Offer reassurance when others upset. 

Ask infornally about what is being covered in ovher grade levels, classes. 
•Convert book chapters to reflect new approach (e.g., nasterv learning) 

Act as a "buddy** to new teachers 

Suggest that others "try this " 

Divide up administrative cl'ores. 

Team teach (voluntary). 

Team teach (involuntary). 

Participate on committees. 

Plan how to use new curriculum kages. 

Defend or explair specific classr^ >m practices. 

Plan how to handle new grade level or course assignment 
•Design inservice. 

Work on d» ' -entation for conterence out of building 

Reach g^oup agreement on solitions to schoolwide problems 

DeciJe how to use aides 

Train aides * 

Cos^lain about aides 
•hvaluate performance of principals. 

Give advice to others uhen asked 

Make suggestions without being asked. 



•Critical practice*; of success Jind jdaptabiltt% 
*FlcmentarN schools onlv 
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has been peripheral. What we teriL here "critical practices of 
adaptability" are those by which teachers in interaction with others 

Talk about the practice of teaching ' (as di:>tinct from talk 
about the characteristics of students, the social lives of 
teachers, the influences on schools wrought by families, 
the district or society in general). 

Observe the practice of teaching (i.e., observe others' 
teaching and are observed by others). 

Plan, design^ research^ evaluate, and prepare the materials 
cf teaching. 

Teach each other the practice of teaching; learn from and 
with each other. 

These four classes of interaction account for 29 percent of 
the total inventory of reported teachers' interactions with other 
adults at work. Pursued consistently, widely, and with a persistent 
attention to classroom practice, these interactions appear to be 
central to school success and adaptability. Defined as practices, 
they are also subject to persons' deliberate attempts to sustain 
them, alter them, or measure them.l 



^In concentrating on these four arenas of teacher practices, 
we knowingly preclude consideration of certain other classes of 
practice that may bear directly or indirectly on school success in 
the hope of gaining situational specificity on these selected and 
apparently powerful aspects of school organization. For example, 
we will not address here the relative worth of specific classroom 
practices (e.g., individualization of curriculum or the use of 
group/team learning) in promoting greater achievement and intergroup 
equity in desegregated schools. Rather, we concentrate on those 
aspects of oollegial interaction that are roost likely to foster 
attention precisely to such practices and their relative worth. 
Second, we do not consider the array of practices that fail, on 
their face, to distinguish one school from another (e.g., lending 
and borrowing materials). We do recognize that such practices may 
appear to be nominal equivalents when merely listed in an inventory, 
yet turn out to be norroatively distinct when examined closely in 
practice. We also recognize that the distinguishing features of 
our "critical practices" could be applied to the description and 
analysis of a full inventory of teacher interactions in a lengthier 
and ore systematic exploration of the school setting, and that 
doing so would advance our understanding of the school as a workplace 
(and as a setting for staff development). For our more limited 
purposes, however^ we propose that the selected "critical practices" 
not only discriminate among schools but also serve as appropriate 
targets of and resources for staff development activity. 
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1. Number of Interactions 



Range of interaction is grasped most readily as the sheer number 
and diversity of activities that teachers and administrators take 
for granted as part of their work. In Figure 2, the range of 
characteristic interactions for each school has been displayed as 
(1) the percentage of the total inventory; (2) the percentage of 
all ^'critical practices/* Schools are thereby distinguished on 
the basis of broad expectations for collegial interaction, and on 
the basis of specific support for discussion of classroom practice, 
mutual observation and critique, and shared efforts to design and 
prepare curriculum. Presumably, a school could exhibit a relatively 
narrow range of interactions, all of which were instrumental ly 
directed to professional improvement. Or a school could conceivably 
show support for a broad range of interactions that touched only 
sporadically and superficially upon central issues of classroom 
practice. While our main interest here is the range of critical 
practices characteristic of each school, we acknowledje that the 
prospects for persons to stimulate or strengthen those practices 
might be contingent upon teachers' and administrators' present 
commitment to (or avoidance of) other complementary or competing 
practices. 

The greater the proportion of total interactions foaubed on 
the ^'critical practices" of talk^ observation^ preparation 
and exploration (teaching each other) ^ the higher the value 
placed on interdependence and the greater the contribution 
to norms of collegiality and evaluation/experimentation. 

The six schools display considerable variation in the range 
of critical practices that prevail. At Westlake, all eighteen 
critical practices are a part of the work life. At Reed, 83 percent 
of the critical practices are accepted, approved and even admired, 
but the tolerated range of '^critical'* practice in some departments 
is as low as 11 percent, \t Park, too, variations are evident from 
department to department; even though there are departments (e,g., 
business education and one reading lab) that endorse and practice up 
to 40 percent of the critical practices, it is unclear to what 
extent that pattern is known to or admired by other departments. 

On the whole, the relatively more successful schools appear to 
be those that support the broadest range of interactions by which 
teachers together talk about, watch, and conduct the practice of 
teaching. That is, these are schools that in the course of ordinary 
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FIGURE 2 
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work foster collegial attention to the nature and effects of classroom 
practice. ^ 

In the two relatively less successful schools, on the other hand, 
teachers' interaction is more narrowly bounded. Teachers at Carey 
and Park are more likely to avoid "serious" topics in the faculty 
lounge and to restrict department or grade level meetings to 
administrative business. 

These findings are consistent with those reported by Rutter 
et al. (1979) that schools with comparable student populations were 
able to show more success where teachers engaged in shared planning 
and preparation. The patterns revealed by the six schools offer 
some illuminating contrasts and give rise to two related propositions: 

The greater the number and diversity of interactions by u)hich 
teachers plan, prepare for, observe^, analyze the practice of 
teaching, the higher the value placed on interdependence and 
the greater the prospects that teachers' interactions will 
influence school success. 

The ! e restricted the number and diversity of interactions 
(J*crizical practices^') , the greater the value placed on 
independence, the greater the indifference or resistance to 
shared work and the less the prospect that teachers' 
interaction will influence school success. 

Schools or departments where teachers credit staff development 
with influence are typically characterized by a broad range of 
interaction in some, if not all, of the four classes of critical 
practice. In the school with the most extensive, enthusiastic, and 
apparently consequential involvement with staff development, teachers 
can be found working together on projects after school, standing in 



By the standard of overall academic success. Springer Junior 
High would appear to be something of an anomaly here. Teachers say 
the faculty is "not very unified" and some even label it "cold." 
Success, it seems, can still be wrought in the absence of extensive 
collegial interaction. Teachers' accounts suggest, however, that 
the success reflected in test scores is not entirely unifo^ and 
that there are areas in which school performance has been problematic 
or uneven. They note that the low income black and hispanic students 
remain "outsiders," less successful both socially and academically 
than the middle-class white and hispanic students from the ipmiediate 
neighborhood. Certainly this situation raises questions about the 
nature and extent of influence that staff collegiality exerts on 
group performance, intergroup relations and equity. By characterizing 
collegiality in terms of a specific inventory of practices, and by 
elaborating some of the characteristics that make those practices 
attractive or unattractive to teachers, we expect to lay the ground 
for more systematic study of these and related issues and to give 
some guidance to practical reform. 
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hallways discussing instruction, using lunch breaks in the lounge 
to wrestle with the pros and cons of some new program, or planning 
together how to reschedule aide time to help non-English speaking 
students. In the math department at Reed Junior High, where an 
influence has also been felt, teachers spend time discussing 
practice, planning approaches to classroom instruction, preparing 
materials and teaching each other in one fashion or another. 

By contrast, in the schools where teachers are least attracted 
to staff development and see it as having little influence on their 
teaching, informal interactions among teachers are more narrowly 
bounded. Teachers expect to avoid ''serious^' topics when they are 
in the lounge, use grade level or departmv^nt meetings exclusively 
for administrative business, avoid commitments for meetings before 
and after school, and limit their exchanges with peers to the 
lending and borrowing of materials or requests for occasional 
advice on a specific classroom problem. Schools where the range of 
"critical practices" is limited show less credited and observable 
staff development influence, even where they report some degree of 
formal involvement with staff development programs (as at Carey and 
Park). 

This finding embroils us immediately in questions about chickens 
and eggs; the issue of causality has both theoretical and tactical 
relevance here. Is staff development successful only in settings 
that are properly "conducive," or can staff development be designed 
and conducted to foster the kinds of practices that are consistent 
with enduring effect? By teachers' accounts, the range of 
collegial interaction at West lake School and in the math department 
at Reed was already relatively broad prior to those schools' recent 
involvement with staff development. Teachers at West lake were 
accustomed to teaching each other ideas and approaches learned 
outside the school, and prided themselves on their collective 
efforts at problem solving. Teachers in the math department at 
Reed had routinely participated in collective review of course 
materials and texts and had made group decisions about how to 
integrate new materials so as to insure continuity across grade 
levels. Still, in both cases teachers report that their recent 
involvements have led to an expanded range of interactions. Teachers 
at Reed are discussing instructional practices in a manner, detail, 
and frequency that is new; teachers at West lake report that being 
involved in this "staff development kind of situation" has made them 
more likely to raise and discuss problems or to propose some piece 
of team planning or preparation. Thus: 

The greater the range of prevailing interactions and the 
higher the value placed on professional interdependence y the 
greater the prospects that involvement in staff development 
will expand teachers* repertoire of practices and will 
contribute to a norm of collegiality. 

The more restricted the range of prevailing interactions, the 
more important will he the ability of staff development to 
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stimulate norms of collegiality and expenmentation as a 
condition for influence. 

The greater the distance between the range of interactions 
envisioned by staff development and those enacted by teachers 
and principals^ the more likely that schools will be viewed as 
initially ^'resistant** to involvement in staff development. 

2 . Focus 

By examining the range of relevant foci or topics of interaction 
in any one school, we expose the degree to which teachers' 
expectations extend to shared scrutiny of school aims and programs 
or classroom practice. The inventory of critical practices reveals 
differences among schools in the degree to which collegial relations 
require attention to matters of practice. The data support three 
arguments. 

a. First, successful schools are distinguished by their 
relatively greater support for interactions that call for close and 
persistent attention to matteri of practice; in these schools (and 
most markedly at Westlake), a norm of collegiality is coupled with 
£1 norm of evaluation, analysis, and experimentation. Success appears 
l:o be fostered by expectations that teachers and others will 
routinely describe and analyze entire classroom situations (not 
merely the recurring peccadilloes of individual students), that 
observing and being observed offer valuable insights, that shared 
planning and preparation strengthen the program while easing the 
burden, and that learning from one another is a function of working 
with one another. 

By contrast, teachers in the less successful schools report 
that such interactions are less valued and less well supported by 
prevailing expectations in the building. In particular, the 
observations by teachers at Carey raise the issue of the potential 
risk to professional status and self-esteem that may ensue where 
interactions attend closely to classroom practice. 

I: How much do you all exchange ideas . . ,? 

T: It's not consistent. ... On an average, there seems to 
be an atmosphere of competition . . . the inference in 
some things: 'Well, I've done that. You mean you haven't 
done it?' 

(Teacher, Carey Elementary) 

Among our critical practices, then, those that call for direct 
scrutiny and careful analysis of actual classroom practice prove 
both most useful and most risk-laden. The more closely that 
interactions move teachers to collegial investigation of classroom 
practice, the more likely one is to hear "that's not my job.*' 
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The more evident the tie to classroom practice in teachers* 
interactions with others, the greater the opportunity for 
those interactions to be viewed as useful, relevant, and 
satisfying and the greater the prospects that they will 
influence success. 

The more evident the tie to (scrutiny of) classroom practice 
in teachers* interactions with others, the greater the 
potential risk and the more demanding the requirements for 
^'support** (e.g., clear rewards for participation) as a 
condition for collegiality . 

b. Second, schools that are adaptable in the face of change, 
that preserve high morale, confidence, and a record of success 
through changes in student population and district policy, are 
those where teachers stress that their collegiality is derived 
from collective attention to practice. Schools that stress the 
social basis of their cohesiveness, on the other hand, may be 
placed at a disadvantage when faced with new or unfamiliar 
circumstances. Recent experiences of Smallwood and West lake serve 
to illustrate the difference. 

Only a few blocks apart from one another, the two schools 
serve comparable populations of white and hispanic students who 
come from working-cLiss and middle-class homes. Both schools 
have had reasonably strong showings on standardized achievemsnt 
tests; each has a stable faculty whose members believe themselves 
to be competent, well-trained, we 11 -equipped, and blessed with 
able peers and a good principal. Yet teachers at Smallwood display 
less ease and less ready adaptability in the face of change than 
dc teachers at Westlake. 

As a single example, teachers at Smallwood have responded to 
the recent immigration of non-English speaking students into the 
area by reluctantly ^'volunteering** two teachers to participate in 
a series of training sessions and by expressing the hope that they 
**don't get any of those students.** (Confronted with such students 
they will, if history offers any clue, turn to each other for help 
and advice.) Teachers at West lake (who have a few such students 
but not enough *'to be a real problem**) have enthusiastically 
volunteered for training, have arranged for an aide to be trained, 
have received with interest the reports of the teachers being 
trained in English as a second language, have discussed creating 
or modifying mastery learning units to accommodate such children, 
and have given some thought about how to adapt the specialized 
training in this area to broader use in the regular classroom. 
The differences between schools are in part differences between 
an instrumental and a social form of collegiality; the difference 
in outcome is one of demonstrated adaptability and sense of 
efficacy in the face of change. 

The more consistently evident is the tie to classroom 
practice in teachers' interactions^ the greater the repertoire 
of resources on which persons can rely in managing change. 




and the greater the influence on schools' adaptability and 
teachers ' sense of efficacy . 

c. Third, schools where teachers credit staff development 
with influence are those where collegial interactions are as a 
matter of course focused on matters of classroom practice. At 
Westlake and Reed, where involvement in staff development has led 
teachers to alter their practice in ways that they believe have 
improved student performance and behavior and improved faculty 
relations, teachers' interactions permit close and frequent 
attention to classroom practice, In both schools, teachers have 
worked together to plan and write curriculum units, work that 
requires teachers to analyze in some detail the specific knowledge 
and skills that students must master, the order in whic they 
must master them, and the appropriate means for introducing ideas, 
practicing, and testing skill. At Westlake, teachers' habits of 
shared work enable them to make use of workshop ideas even when 
those ideas are not already fully developed (i.e., not already 
"practical") . Two teachers designed and implemented a program 
of music instruction in Braille on the basis of a single workshop: 

It was a good inservice and it certainly didn't teach us 
everything we needed to know but enough to get inspired 
.0 start doing something. . . . 

(Teacher, .•3stlake Elementary) 

At Carey, formal participation in programs of staff development 
has produced little recognized effect; but here^ teachers speculate 
that their view of and participation in staff development would 
change if teachers themselves worked together more frequently and 
with greater attention to improved practices of teaching: 

. . . like the [needs assessment] meeting that you saw, I 
didn't feel that that was really successful because, you 
know, we're writing these little chart paper things and 
we're putting them up on the wall and nobody really cares 
. . . and it's just futile, just a waste of time. Now, if 
we took that time and sat around and talked about gee, how 
can we plan this and how can we plan that . . . then we're 
go* .g to get somewhere, 

(Teacher, Carey Elementary) 

So: 

The more firmly established and widely accepted are teachers' 
expectations for talking about^ observing ^ planning^ and 
learning about classroom practice with colleagues^ the greater 
the receptivity to staff development and the greater ihe 
prospects for influence. 

The greater the distance between the topics considered 
appi^opriate by staff development and those approved by and 
pursued among teachers^ the greater the likely indifference 



or rer-'fitance to staff development and the fewer the prospects 
for influence . 



3. Location 

As they describe their work with others, teachers reveal how 
the habitual ways of looking upon places and times of work serves to 
encourage or discourage collegiality and experimentation. The issue 
here is the extent to which teaching practice is reserved to 
classrooms or to which it is discussed, studied and worked throughout 
the school day and across a range of situations. In some schools, 
topics raised in department meetings are deemed unnecessarily serious 
for the faculty lounge.^ Classroom practice may be described to 
colleagues outside the classroom, but not actually observed for 
purposes of more systematic analysis. Complaints and problems may 
be aired among friends in the hallway, but unarticulated and 
unresolved in the larger faculty meeting. 

In the relatively successful schools, talk about teaching is 
likely to be heard anywhere. Joint planning does not require a 
special meeting, but can be pursued over lunch or free periods, 
wherever people happen to find themselves. Teachers engage in 
problem-solving over the lunch table, use the lounge to hash over 
the merits of materials, classroom approaches and specific 
instructional tactics, wander into the principal's office to try 
out an idea, and use department meetings to arrive at decisions 
about curriculum and course design. A broad range of social 
locations appears to contribute to a sense of collegiality and to 
school success. 

In the less successful schools, teachers were more likely to 
report that they restrict formal meetings to administrative business 
and were more likely to consider the faculty lounge off limits to 
"serious" topics. 

. . . they're tired, they're tired, I, for one, do not want 
to go in there--I will talk about a child sometimes, depending, 
if something funny happened or something bad or whatever — but 
usually I want to get away from it. 

(Teacher, Carey Elementary) 

Quite simply, there are relatively few occasions and relatively few 
places during the course of the school day where teachers find 
themselves in one another's presence. The more of those occasions 



Lieberman and Miller (1979) observe that the kinds of jousting 
and griping that so frequently characterize faculty lounge talk 
serve to place a limit on analysis and action; teachers who persist 
in more extended or serious pursuit of educational aims and issues 
are "good-naturedly dissuaded from continuing." (p. 61). 
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and places that are considered appropriate for professional work, 
the more support there appears to be for a norm of collegiality. 1 

The greater the range of social locations in which teachers 
interact with others arovnd matters of practice^ the higher 
the visibility of such interaction to teachers and studerts 
and the greater the contribution to a norm of collegiality . 

The greater the range of social Locations in which teachers 
interact with others around matters of practice, the greater 
the volume of opportunities for shared work and the greater 
the prospects that teachers^ interactions will influence 
school success > 

The greater the range of social locations in which teachers 
take up the business of teaching (as distinct from social or 
administrative topics) y the greater the contribution to a 
norm supporting analysis^ interpretation^ and experimentation. 

Similarly, staff development appears most influential in 
buildings where professional, collegial work pervades every comer 
and where staff developers (and the topics they raise) are welcome 
throughout the building.^ A teacher at Park High School observes 
that a curriculum supervisor who is held in high regard "makes 
herself a member of the staff" when in the building. The mastery 
learning coordinator at West lake is in and out of classrooms, 
present in meetings, a visitor in the lounge. 

The greater the range of locations in which teachers pursue 
collegial work, the greater the opportunity for work 
corsidered "staff development" to be integrated as part of 
the work daxjy and the greater its prospects for influence. 

The greater the range of school settings in which staff 
development can stimulate or strengthen collegial interaction 



Miller and Wolf (1979) describe staff developers' efforts to 
stimulate norms of collegiality and experimentation by constructing 
a "new" social location in a school; in the teacher resource room 
that they established, staff u^velopers conducted conversations with 
teachers that "modeled" the nomis they sought and that introduced 
new possibilities for interaction without overtly challenging-, the 
prevailing interactions in the teachers' lounge or in faculty- 
meetings . 

2 

This raises the tactical issue of how staff developers gain 
entry to a broad array of school settings, and how they establish 
their relevance there. Teachers complain that staff development 
"resource people" don't get past the office, wh?'e staff development 
personnel wonder how to make themselves known ani visible without 
intruding unnecessarily in a busy work day. 
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among teachers ^ the greater the prospects for buvlding a norm 
of collegiality. 



4. Actors and Others 

Teachers notice and report who is likely to interact in what 
ways with whan. They describe some interactions that engage 
teachers but not administrators (and vice versa) . They describe 
interactions favored by some faculty but not others, and in so 
doiiig lay some of the grounds for identifying various cliques and 
camps. And they describe those occasions on which teachers engage 
in interaction with administrators, specialists, and outsiders. 

Schools are distinguished by the number and range of persons 
partici^rating ^n actions defined here as "critical.*' On the whole, 
successful schools engross a broader number and range of staff in 
the kinds of interactions we have argued here to be critical to 
success. Westlake is described by its staff as a school where 
everyone "belongs" and where principal, teachers, and even aides 
are engaged in a perennial effort to upgrade the school program. 
Teachers report there are no cliques and that everyone is involved 
in everj''thing from inservices to casual discussions about classroom 
practice over the lunch table. Teachers and principal work 
together on classroom projects and curriculum units; faculty 
meetings spark lively discussions (and even "sharp disagreements") 
among the entire staff about the relative merits of particular 
idei i> or programs . 

In the less successful schools, persons engaged in such 
interactions are less visible schoolwide, less often rewarded by 
peers or administrators^ for their collegial work. At Carey and 
Park, for example, teachers describe some alliances among pairs of 
teachers but remark that even the practice of exchanging materials 
is not widespread. 

These contrasting patterns give rise to two propositions: 

The greater the number and variety of staff who endorse and 
participate in practices of discussion^ observation^ planning, 
and exploration y the higher the value placed on interdependence 
and the greater the prospects for those interactions to 
influence school success. 

The greater the status and authority of participants who endorse 
and enact these '^critical practices, " the more evident the 
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Teachers at Park tend to characterize their peers as typically 
unsupportive of collegial work, but observe several ways in which 
the newly assigned principal is acting deliberately to encourage 
joint efforts and to increase the degree of collegial interaction 
between teachers and administrators. 



the sanation for participation and the greater the prospects 
for influence. 

Because the school is a social organization, teachers are 
mindful of others who may net in fact be involved but whose influence 
is somehow felt; that is, teachers and administrators take into 
account a host of persons and groups who are socially relevant even 
if not physically present. In talking with the principal about some 
new program, a teacher is likely to take into account the subsequent 
demands that may be placed on fellow teachers. At Carey, one 
teacher reported that teachers had become hesitant about voicing 
enthusiasm over new ideas or about raising problems because such 
expressions of interest had a way of turning into formal programs. 
At Springer, a teacher who found past involvements with staff 
development valuable nonetheless avoids long-term pullout programs 
because of the strain generated with other teachers and the confusion 
wrought among students after two weeks with a substitute. And at 
Smallwood, the principal sought to accommodate the interests and 
concerns of teachers skeptical about a new affective education 
program by making one of their number chairman of the program 
design committee. 

Thus: 

The more cloi ely that persons* collegial interactions or their 
experimental efforts touch upon actual practice, the more 
pressing will be the demand to accommodate others* interests 
and obligations n 

The greater the range of staff engaged in interactions that 
are collegial or experimental y the more predictably and 
auccesefully will those interactions take into account group 
interests and obligations^ and the more assured will be 
persons* support for the interaction. 

Staff development has had the most enduring influence where 
it has operated in school settings where all teachers and principal 
are engaged in the routine examination of present practice and 
future possiDilities, i.e., where participation in collegial, 
innovative ventures is broadly inclusive. 

In Iheir early involvements with Westlake School, staff 
development designers had the advantage of a setting in which 
teachers viewed themselves as a group with a collective commitment 
to work through problems of the sort posed by the desegregation 
paired-schools arrangement. Over time, partnerships between the 
school and staff development helped to expand the participation of 
teachers and principal in the description and analysis of practice, 
the design and preparation of curriculum, and the reciprocal 
discovery and testing of new ideas. 

The greater the range of participants engaged in critical 
practices of discussion^ observation, preparation, and 
teaching, the higher the value placed on interdependence 
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with others and the greater the prospects for staff development 
to exert an influence. 

The move narrou) the range of participants engaged in selected 
key practices y the less immediate the influence of staff 
development y the more likely ,jill be initial indifference or 
resistance and the greater the requir&nents for a strategy 
that stimulates broader participation. 



D. CHARACTERISTICS OF INTERACTION 

We have so far an outline of the way in which shared 
expectations for speci-^ic classes of shared work in schools 
differentiate one school from another, and in which sucn differences 
are bound up with issues of school success and staff developTient • 
We have gained some ground in specifying the work situation by 
"mapping'' certain key interactions in this fashion: 



WHO is 



required 

encouraged 

permitted 

tolerated 

discouraged 

prohibited 



WHAT, WHERE, and by WHOM? 



As it stands, the inventory of critical practices distinguishes 
only the business that is nominally transacted when teachers get 
together: exchanging materials, writing curriculum, praising or 
condemning students or administrators or each other. As teachers 
further describe these interactions, however--as they talk about 
practices that go well or badly or perhaps not at all--they also 
distinguish certain social accomplishments. In the course of 
exchanging materials, for example, teachers may convey their 
confidence in or contempt for one another, may consolidate or 
erode their commitment to shared work with colleagues, and may 
confirm or jeopardize the belief that practice deserves attention 
and analysis. In effect, they describe how work with others is 
conducted to make it more or less satisfying and useful. 



1 , 'Tracticality" : The Standard of Concreteness 

Teachers judge the extent to which their interactions with 
others capture the complexities of day-to-day classroom practice; 
these are judgments of concreteness. Concreteness is revealed 
first and foremost in talk\ it requires that teachers and others 
command a language and set of concepts for describing and analyzing 
the practice of teaching. Schools vary in the degree to which the 
language used by teachers to describe practice is adequate to the 
demands of **concreteness.** 

We found that in the relatively more successful schools (and 
particularly at Reed and West lake where teachers discuss classroom 
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strategies at length), teachers were more likely to reveal in 
interviews and in their interaction with each other an elaborate 
and detarled vocabulary for describing and analyzing teaching. In 
the less successful schools, such a vocabulary was harder to find; 
rather, an elaborate vocabulary existed for summarizing students' 
success or failure, detailing students' characteristics or behavior, 
or speculating about family background. From the talk of these 
latter teachers there emerged a powerful sense either of efficacy 
or impotence, but only in rare instances the sort of detailed 
description that would permit an experienced teacher to inform a 
newcomer to the field or that would lead experienced ceachers to 
view each others' descriptions as practical advice. 

Teachers who describe their work in terms like "humanistic 
approach" mr/ succeed in establishing some broad ideological 
affiliation out do little to reveal how their daily practices are 
in fact similar or dissimilar to those of other teachers.^ A teacher 
at Springer observes that she has watched teachers ask each other 
for help and that the advice "ne^^er seems worth it." By her own 
accounts of the first years on the job, she reveals the kind of 
detailed analysis of practice that would be required to make 
practical sense out of the advice to "be firm." In a first 
translation of that advice, this teacher prepared a long list of 
rules, spent a lot cf time yelling at students and generally sought 
control througn force, Through later approximations, she arrived 
at a routine for stating a few central rules for behavior and 
class work, and using tone of voice to signal students when they 
were nearing the boundaries. In a similar account, a teacher at 
Reed reports that only in her third y^ar did she learn how to view 
and to manage "the first five minutes" of a class. In both these 
instances, a more precise descriptive and analytic language, shared 
among and used by teachers, might have advanced practice and aided 
confidence in ways that the summary admonition to "be firm" could 
not possibly do. Thus: 

The more concrete the language knam to and Qommanded by 
teachers and others for the description, analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation of teaching practice, the greater the probable 
utility of the interaction and the greater the potential 
influence on teachers^ practices. 

The more concrete the language by teachers and others for 
the dexcripHons , analysis, interpretation, and evaluation 
of practice, the greater are the prospects that persons will 
reduce risk ( "threat by separating Judgments of specific 
practices from judgments of personal worth and competence, and 



Mary Haywood Metz (1978) shows how reliance on categorical 
descriptors of practice serves to preserve (ideological) clique 
boundaries while precluding opportunities to discover--by more 
precise description--area3 of commonality among groups. 
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the greater the prospects for a <jro7j)ing corr^itm^ent to norms 
of collegialitij and experimentation. 

Assuming some technical command of a language precise enough 
to make shared work properly "practical," there remains the issue of 
those occasions on which teachers or administrators can permissibly 
display such language. At West lake, teachers value and continually 
employ a language that is concrete and precise; at Reed, math 
department members have come increasingly to value and use the 
language of mastery learning to describe classroom situations and 
lesson plans and to report gains and raise problems. Yet in most 
of the other schools (and in other departments at Reed), the 
occasions are rare indeed on which teachers are pressed for and 
assisted in detailed descr:i,ptions and analyses of practice. Work 
conducted in groups (e.g. department meetings) is often enough of 
a purely administrative character to reveal little of one's approach 
to ciassroop^ instruction or classroom order. Some teachers report 
failed ittempts to introduce descriptions of practice into these 
settings : 

A let of times we've tr ed to get these idea exchanges going, 
you know, like somebody runs off a lesson plan for everybody 
in the department. Well, that v.'orks about once, you know. I 
mean everybody brings one lesson and then, you know, they're 
ail doing their own thing again. I don't know, it just hasn't 
worked. 

(Teacner, Reed Junior High) 

Some teachers at Carey and Park who displayed considerable 
facility with such descriptive language and considerable insight 
into the complexities of classroom practice find that the use of 
such knowledge in ordinary discourse at work is discouraged; 
discussions that are technically possible are not socially 
permissible. In the course of evaluation conferences, teachers' 
descriptions of practice are most likely to take the form of 
"explanations," aimed at reconciling differences in interpretation 
by principal and teacher. Ironically, the most skilled teachers 
may be least often called upoii to "explain" their practices; to 
the extent that these teachers consistently receive favorable 
evaluations, they are least often placed in a position to reveal 
their own understanding of what they do, how, why, and with what 
apparent consequences. 

Thus: 

The more widely permitted and encouraged the use of language 
that is precisely descriptive and analytic, the more likely 
that concrete" understanding of practice will he revealed 
-'n interaction, and the greater the prospects that interactions 
will influence teachers^ practice. 

The move widely used the language of description and analysis, 
the more it exposes the knowledge, skill, and experience of 
teachers and administrators , and the greater the potential 



risk to professional standing and set f-^es teem; thus the 
greater the influence of prevailing noms that support or 
inhibit such interaction. 

Schools vary n the extent to which *'concreteness*' of interaction 
is permissibly re\Aealed through observation. Most teachers gain 
only occasional glimpses (literally from doorways and '*in passing'*) 
of the work of other teachers. Opportunities to see the range of 
actual teaching practice are severely limited, even in the more 
successful schools.^ At West lake, an exception, observation is a 
frequent and comfortable practice. At Smallwood, observation is 
practiced on a limited basis to assist teachers faced with new or 
unfamiliar situations. 

Observation remains far more highly valued than it is regularly 
practiced. On the whole, teachers have fouTid observation extra- 
ordinarily useful on the relatively rare occasions when they have 
been able to arrange it: 

i realize that there is a possibility of educational leave. 
I mean I could ^o out and observe . . . because I've done it 
a few times in the past and boy have I learned. I learned 
so much. 

(Teacher, Springer Junior High) 

Thus: 

The more peifnissihle and regularly practiced is reciprocal 
observation y the greater the opportunity for interactions to 
be made "concrete y" the more likely that persons will view 
collegial interactions as useful and influential. 

The .more widely practiced is mutual observation^ the greater 
the exposure of persons* knowledgey skilly and experience, 
the greater the demand on prevailing noms of collegiality 
to reduce risk and sustain the interaction. 

Work routines that foster a highly focused and concrete 
attention to matters of practice prove conducive to staff development. 
Westlake. where staff development is credited with most influence » 



Ironically, taboos against observation remove a valued 
opportunity for ••learning" but do not protect individuals agaiiist 
undue scrutiny or the judgments of others. Teachers do characterize 
the performance of others even while they protest that differences 
in practice are **just a matter of philosophy.*' They glance in at 
doorways, they listen to talk among students, they notice what 
knowledge, skills, and habits students bring from previous classes, 
and in turn they form admiring, indifferent or contemptuous views 
of their peers. Yet they frequently conduct their work lives as if 
differences in teaching practice were inconsequential either for 
the present lives and future prospects of students or for their own 
professional status. 
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viewed with most favor, has cultivated for several years among 
its staff a habit of shared work that is specifically, continuously 
directed to improving program and practice. Thus: 

The more concretely evident is the tie to actual practice 
in routine work interactions, the greater the support for 
a norm of analysis^ evaluation, and experimentation, and 
the greater the receptivity to staff development. 

2. Reciprocity 

Teachers report that in the course of daily interactions they 
are looked up to, looked down on, treated to a greater or lesser 
extent ''like professionals." They note where they do (or do not) 
have a say, and how much influence that say is accorded. All of 
these are judgments of reciprocity; they reflect teachers' and 
administrators' understanding about who has the right or obligations 
to watch coirment upon, evaluate or try to improve classroom 
practice "Tiey generate an image of interactions in which persons 
are more c. less skilled at (or committed to) portraying all parties 
as knowledgeable and competent contributors. Occasions designed 
to celebrate teachers' experience and knowledge are seen as 
reciprocal; thus, invitations to participate on curriculum writing 
teams, department -wide efforts to redesign curriculum, joint efforts 
to prepare or review materials, and "partnership** arrangements with 
staff development to translate promising theory into practice are 
all instances of reciprocal interaction. 

Interactions that are constructed (intentionally or not) to 
cast one party as an expert and a second as somehow ''deficient*' 
are not reciprocal and place social standing and self-esteem in 
jeopardy; lectures on topics remote from classroom experience, 
infrequent offers of "help" from outsiders unfamiliar with the daily 
reality of a building or classrooms, and most observations or 
evaluations are instances of nonreciprocal interaction. 

Our particular interest here is in the degree of reciprocity 
required for participation in collegia! talk, observation. 
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preparation and planning, and exploration.^ Reciprocal interaction, 
it appears, would require the view that persons' practices are 
neither private nor sacred but are rather the tools of a profession 
and open to judgments of worth and relevance. By this view, teachers 
are professionals who select, develop, change, and use practices in 
accordance with their utility and demonstrated effect. On a daily 
basis, this means that discussion of individuals' practices is 
necessary, cannot be forbidden or avoided, and must be pursued with 
a type of tact and deference that permits persons to separate their 
habits from their self-respect. The stakes are high; the gains, 
where felt, have been impressive, yet the risks are readily apparent. 
Conducting interactions along these lines seems to require a language 
and a demeanor by which reciprocity is continually confirmed: mutual 
scrutiny requires mutual deference. 

On the whole, teachers in successful s:hools are more likely to 
report reciprocal involvement in at leasL some of the four classes 
of critical practice. At the extreme, teachers at Westlake engage 
each other and the princi;:al (and occasional outside visitors or 
consultants) in a detailed review of practice, in observation and 
critique,^ in joint planning and preparation of materials and 
curriculum, in proposing and judging the merits of new ideas or 
programs. Teachers report that they can argue theory and practice 
without jeopardizing social relations. And they credit the principal 
with acting like a colleague in matters of educational practice, 
though they also recognize his rights to control certain decisions, 
take certain initiatives, anH take the lead in sustaining a direction 
for the school. 



Teachers are also arguably acting in reciprocal fashion when 
they tacitly agree to leave one another alone. This might be termed 
a reciprocity of ^utual tolerance. Reciprocal non-interaction of 
this sort is buttressed by claims to personal ''styles'* and by claims 
that differences among teachers* practice are matters of "mere 
philosophy." Arguments of this sort were heard from teachers in 
every school but Westlake (where teachers celebrate the fact that 
"we share a philosophy of teaching"). By this argument, evidence 
gained by close scrutiny is unnecessary and irrelevant, since various 
"philosopnies" are equally consequential with respect to stated goals 
(e.g., achievemert or equity). If true, it is both futile and 
impolite to urge porsons toward a close examination of practice. 
If untrue, then mutual tolerance and descriptions of "mere philosophy" 
are rendered suspect. 

2 

Even the right to "public" evaluation of others' performance 
has been made symmetrical at Westlake by the school's recent participa- 
tion in a climate assessment study designed by Zigarmi and Edeburn 
(1976); the Zigarmi instrument offers teachers the opportunity to 
evaluate the performance of the principal, 
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At Westlake, a predictable reciprocity has served to build and 
confirm expectations for extensive participation in interactions by 
which practices are subject to regular scrutiny and improvement, 
ideas are publicly discussed and judged, and innovation is a matter 
for collective debate. 

T: Many people disagree on the best way of helping kids to 

learn. Tm sure my theories would he different from Joe's, 
for example. 

I: Is that ever a topic of conversation? 

T: Oh yeah, yeah. Not so much here in the mastery part of it 
as in the precision teaching part of it because we disagree 
on it. And it isn't so much that we disagree on the 
precision [theory] as the way it's done . . . about 
translation of theory. ... We have some pretty outspoken 
people around here. We have some hot arguments at times, I 
guess, but it doesn't carry over anywhere else as far as I 
know. ... I'm convinced that that's the key to success 
or failure of any new or innovative program: you've got to 
have a staff that is willing to take an extra step. And 
then if they*re sold on the idea then they've got to stand 
up and be counted. 

(Teacher, Westlake Elementary) 

A teacher at Westlake comments that teachers are not criticized for 
not wanting to participate in a particular workshop, or for declaring 
disinterest in a particular idea. Yet by teachers' accounts here, 
criticism would certainly ensue if a single teacher refused support 
for a program widely endorsed by others, or if a teacher persistently 
revealed little interest in improvement or innovation. The limits 
of mutual tolerance are demonstrably different here than they are, 
for example, in schools where grade levels or department chairmen 
claim it is not their prerogative to ad^'ocate a particular stand 
on curriculum or practice. Such distinctions, together with the 
general emphasis on ''professional treatment'' among experienced 
teachers, suggest three propositions: 

The greater the reciprocity refle( A in interactions during 
which classroom practice is discussed, observed^ planned^ and 
taught^ the greater the contribution to a shared norm of 
analysis and experimentation and the greater the prospects 
for influence on school success. 

The more consistent and stringent the focus on classroom 
practice^ the greater the demands for reciprocity in interaction, 
and the greater the prospects for resistance in its absence. 

The more extensive a teacher ^s experience, the greater mil 
be the demands for reciprocity in interaction with others. 

5.- 
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The success of staff development is predictably bound up with 
issues of reciprocity. Schools in which relations among teachers 
are highly reciprocal and in which reciprocity extends to shared 
examination of present practice and to testing of new ideas appear 
more receptive to staff development. Such a setting permits teachers 
to extend the limited resources of staff development by supporting 
one another in understanding and applying new ideas on a day-to-day 
basis. Thus: 

The greater the degree of veoipvooity evidevt in teachers' 
and administrators' interactions ^ the greater the support for 
a norm of collegiality and eifaluation/ experimentation and the 
greater the prospects that staff development will exert 
influence. 



3, Relevance 

Some interactions more than others enable teachers or 
administrators to satisfy the obligations of their job; these are 
judgments of relevance. Insofar as collegial participation in 
discussion, observations, and the like are relevant in schools, it 
will be by virtue of a demonstrable tie to professional status, 
job security, or social acceptance; this is an argument for the 
social and organizational relevance of such practices, quite apart 
from personal commitments or preferences that lead some individuals 
more than others to seek or avoid them. 

Schools are distinguished by the degree to which such interactions 
are situational ly relevant. The clearest and most enduring case of 
relevance has been established at Westlake, where in past years 
teachers' jobs rode on their demonstrated willingness to engage in 
mutual reflection, assistance, and innovation. (Teachers remember 
that the principal managed a reduction- in- force to eliminate two 
teachers who enjoyed seniority but who had refused to join with the res 
of the faculty in preparing for a new reading package.) Now (with more 
contract restrictions on principals' rights to transfer or fire) 
teachers still acknowledge that rewards and prestige accrue to those 
who display themselves committed to collective improvement. In 
hiring a new teacher, the principal made explicit the requirements 
for participation in a mastery learning approach and for agreement 
to join with the others in regular inservice education. Similarly, 
at Smallwood and Reed, teachers tie prestige to demonstrated 
collegiality as well as to reputed success in the classroom. 

Teachers at Park, Carey, and Springer were less inclined to 
find collegiality and experimentation situationally relevant; it was 
less clear in these schools that one's job, one's formal evaluation. 
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and one^s informal standing among peers rested on demonstrable 
participation in interactions of those sorts. 

The more relevant the interaction-'-t'he more clear it is that 
participation in critical practices of discussion^ observation^ 
shared planning^ and learning are requi\-ed to satisfy the 
formal and informal obligations of the Job — the greater the 
p/*08pecvs that the interaction will influence teachers* 
practices' and school success. 

The contrasts among schools in the relevance of collegiality 
and innovation reveal something of the way that the reputation for 
being a '*good teacher*' is formulated and may explain some differences 
in receptivity to staff development. In schools where collegiality 
and innovation are little noticed and rarely celebrated, the 
approval of one's peers seems to require little more than that one 
mind one's ywn business and manage enough classroom order so as not 
to burden one's neighbors; among some teachers at Park, that is the 
apparent standard. For others, reputed success in the classroom 
is the principal standard; some teachers at Park, Carey, and Springer 
praised their peers in these terms. And among still other schools 
or groups, being a "good teacher" requires some demonstrated 
competence in the classroom plus some demonstrated commitment to 
shared discussion and work. A standard that combines classroom 
performance -nd collegiality is in evidence at Westlake, Smallwood 
and among some groups at Reed and Springer. 

Staff development has had its greatest success where participation 
in a norm of collegiality and experimentation is viewed by teachers 
and administrators alike as an integral part of the job. Where 
relevance is less clear, the outlook for initial acceptance or early 
gains is correspondingly less certain. 

The greater the perceived relevance of the ^'critical practices/' 
the greater the prospects for staff development to exert 
influence. 

Relevance may be clouded by external influences that compete 
with or overshadow values applied in a building. There is some 
evidence here, for example, that desegregation created so much 
dislocation, pressure, and scrutiny that frank review of practices 
was discouraged; in a complex and unfamiliar situation, the gains 
were too uncertain, too long in coming, and too often disputed to 
hold their own against the risk of exposure. Teachers responded 
by attempting to shift the target of scrutiny elsewhere (e.g., the 
adequacy of "he curriculum, the nature of family backgrounds, the 
disruption in neighborhood support with the onset of busing, the 



New principals at Park and Springer are visibly engaged in 
campaigns to alter the situational relevance of these lines of work 
by tying formal evaluation and informal status to demonstrated 
involvemc t in individual and school improvement. 
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tensions that were exacerbated rather than relieved by court-ordered 
human relations training). While some teachers responded to the 
complexities of desegregation by turning increasingly to their peers 
for assistance, others cultivated tact Ic^ for limiting any scrutiny 
of classroom practices. According to some reports, gr^uing high 
will keep parents at bay, and avoiding office referrals will limit 
attention from administrators. 

The TTiOTB dsmccKidiyig the iyitBTCotioTis and the move pvessiTig 
the circumstances y the greater will be the perceived risk in 
participation and the more salient will be official sanctions 
in generating participation. 



4. Frequency of Interaction 

In a work situation where time is a valued, coveted, even 
disputed form of cun^ency, teachers can effectively discount any 
interaction by declaring it a "waste of ti'-^e." ThUi the sheer 
frequency of interaction among teachers must be taken as a clue to 
its relative importance. The more frequent the interaction, the 
more likely that it assumes the status of a "habit." At Carey, 
one of the least collegial schools, teachers muse about spending 
occasional planning days to talk together about classroom practice 
and curriculum; in this school, even the exchange of materials is 
sporadic. At Small wood, by contrast, a moderate range of 
interactions assumes great importance in part because of the 
regularity with which teachers pursue them. Teachers here don't 
merely lend and borrow materials, for example; they create shared 
files of 'naterials, and they consciously keep an eye out for 
materials they know another teacher might want. And in ^he most 
collegial schools, teachers talk about teaching daily over the 
lunch table and in other small, cumulative ways act as colleagues 
on a continual basis. 

The temptation, clearly, is to associate frequent interaction 
with professional growth. On the evidence, however, it appears 
that fiequency is inseparable from judgments of worth and relevance; 
where teachers believe that shared talk or work will contribute to 
their knowledge, skill or satisfaction, frequent involvement confirms 
a habit of collegiality and nalysis and permits effects of 
collegiality to become apparent. Where teachers are in doubt about 
the usefulness of these involvements, however, frequent contact 
appears to reduce interest in collegial work. At Carey, for example, 
teachers are hesitant to arrange meetings to discuss curriculum 
because they find other meetings that they must attend a "waste of 
time." Thus: 

The greater the frequency of interaction^ the greater the 
prospects for it to build or erode commitment to collegiality 
and the more salient are teachers* views of its utility, 
interest J and importance. 
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Certainly at Westlake the demands on teachers* time during the 
last several years* work on mastery learning have been extraordinary. 
Nor are teachers at Westlake martyrs, by some quirk of fate more 
dedicated, committed (or crazy) than teachers in other schools. They 
acknowledge the severe demand on their time, but credit that 
investment with a powerful and positive effect on their work. Now, 
with demonstrated command over mastery teaching, they anticipate 
modifying some of the demands on their time for inservice meetings. 
Thus, it appears that frequent interaction is considered valuable 
where the involvement is clearly focused on matters of practice, 
where it draws upon and contributes to persons* knowledge and 
competence, and where frequency can be seen as a strategic variable, 
subject to manipulation as circumstances change. Thus: 

The more evident and consistent the tie to classroom practice^ 
the greater the prospects that frequent intert^ction wilt be 
tolerated or encouraged by teachers and the greater the 
prospects that frequency will contribute to success. 

Schools where teachers make a habit of shared talk and shared 
work tend to be more successful schools; it remains somewhat unclear 
whether they are also, by virtue of that frequent habit, conducive 
to staff development. The findings are somewhat mixed. At Westlake 
and in the math department at Reed, frequent interactions among 
teachers seem to have proven supportive of staff development; 
teachers* work habits extended to involvement with staff development 
and provided a work context in which the *4essons*' of staff 
development had a reasonable chance of being worked out in practice. 
Their experience lends support to the argument that frequent 
interaction inside the school is conducive to staff development. 
The situation at Smallwood, however, makes that claim lesr, certain. 
Here, teachers* interactions tend less to be organized around broad 
curiosities about instruction and curriculum than around ca^e-by-case 
problem solving to which the contribution of staff development is 
perhaps l^'ss clear; teachers at Smallwood are unlikely to advocate 
among thel''" peers the adoption of some idea or practice. School 
improvement is treated largely as a matter of individual obligation. 
Despite their relatively frequent gatherings (usually in twos or 
threes) to talk shop, teachers here place a high value on autonomy 
and display considerable faith in the effectiveness of existing 
practices. Individuals have continued to participate in university 
classes, but the faculty as a group has resisted ?ny collective 
involvement with programs of staff development sponsored by the 
district. 

Together, these three situations suggest that frequent 
interaction alone may not signal a situation receptive to staff 
development , but that: 

The greater the frequency of interaction and the greater the 
dissatisfaction with or ouriositij about prevailing prar^ice^ 
the more receptivity inll be displayed to staff development 
ind trja jreater the vvospects that staff development ir'll 
^'xert inf -^nce, 

f- 
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The eight dimensions of interaction we have described here-- 
range (number), focus, inclusivity (actors and locations), 
reciprocity, relevance, concreteness , and f requency^-can be viewed 
conceptually as a way of mapping th" prevailing work interactions 
in a school; tactically, they suggest dimensions of influence in 
designing practical programs of assistance. In either event, their 
interrelated character must be clear, their combined effect evident. 
As an analytic convenience, we have formulated propositions to 
reflect the influence of each dimension separately. Properly 
considered, each proposition should be prefaced, *'all other 
condi:ions being favorable, or at least known.'' Thus, interactions 
that are properly reciprocal may only prompt complaints if they 
focus on a narrow range of trivial concerns; reciprocity is not 
compelling, it seems, without relevance and concreteness. Talk 
that aims at concrete detail and that exhibits the needeJ professional 
deference may have limited utility where observation reriains taboo; 
broadening the range of permissible practices appears to broaden 
the effect as well. And so on. 



E. CHARACTERISTICS OF ACTORS 

If the practices of talking, watching, planning, and teaching 
about classroom practice--as ordinary parts of work in schools--are 
in fact consequential to school success, then a remaining question 
is: IVho is likely to be engaged in those activities? Do some 
characteristics of persons lead some staff more than others to 
these crucial interactions? Three characteristics appear relevant- 

1. Status 

among teachers, administrators, counselors, specialists 
and others has the right or the obligation to participate in work 
that is collegial or innovative in the ways that have been described 
here? Further, who has the right to initiate work along those 
lines? In effect, does one's formal status as teacher or 
administrator, department chairman or committee member, influence 
one's capacity to join in or initiate shared discussion, mutual 
observation, shared planning and preparation, or the design and 
conduct of inservice education? And does the informal status 
that accrues from a history of good or bad work lead people to be 
credited or discredited as advocates of such work? 

Not surprisingly, norms of collegiality and experimentation 
are built and sustained over time by the words and deeds of staff 
with high enough status--formal and informal--to command the 
attention and following of others. In all schools that staff 
characterize as highly collegial, teachers view the principal as 
an active endorser and participant in collegial work; they trace 
support to teachers and .ldm^.lStrators held in high regard, 
including some ''old guard" teachers, some department or committee 
chairmen, some assistant principals. At Smallwood, teachers take 



their lead from establi led teachers whose reputation in the 
classroom is ur.disputed and whose loyalty to fellow tec^-^.hers is 
unquestioned. Further, in two schools where staff have been less 
collegial and less aggressively innovative in recent years (Park 
High School and Springer Junior High), teachers attribute an 
increasin interest in staff interaction to the stance adopted by 
a new principal. IVhere norms of coHegiality and experimentation 
are less in evidence, they can apparently be stimulated by exercising 
some of the prerogatives of status: 

IVhen I was department chairman I tried to hold meetings more 
regularly and just try to talk abou* e of these things but 
then my turn was up and I felt ..e .ould se more of that. 
We really don't work that muc\ together. 

(Teacher, Springer Junior High) 

I think that the school has to begin to become a self-asseb^ing, 
self-correcting system of pnple. . . . But I think you have 
to begin to change the mores of the school. . . . What we 
have done this year is to try and create an environment where 
it is acceptable to take a risk ... so that down the road a 
wavs it becomes the norm for Park High School to use people 
to help each other rather than the unusual situation where you 
only use somebody when you are in a bind. I would like to do 
that. ... I think you really need to create that norm. 

(Principal, Park High) 

Thus: 

The greater the endorsement and pa2'ticivation of administrators 
and teachers of high status^ the more fimly established will 
be norms of collegiality and experimentation and the greater 
their potential influence over school success. 

Certainly, though, participation in collegial and innovative 
practices is not limited to administrators, to teachers in formal 
positions of authority, or to those who wield powerful, if unofficial, 
influence. 

If status is a determinant of persons' participation in collegial 
work, it is so less in some schools than others. At Westlake, alt 
staff join in and initiate work that is collegial and experimental. 
Anyone may advocate for new ideas in faculty meeting and recruit 
others to explore and test them; teachers as groups design and 
conduct projects in curriculum design; teachers and principal 
participate as equals in work sessions. Here, there are few 
observable limitations placed by formal or informal status. 

At Smallwood, the vast majority of the teaching staff (well 
over 90 percent) subscribe to the view that teachers can initiate 
discussion, sharing planning and even observation with one another, 
though some newcomers have found it difficult to gain access to 
this long-established network. Still feeling their way with a new 
and aggressive principal, teachers here are also less likely than 
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teachers at Westlake to initiate collaborative activity with their 
colleagues and more likely to resist the principal's c'ttempts to 
initiate projects involving them. Here, then, rights to collegial 
work are relatively widespread but bound in rome ways to both formal 
and informal status. 

At Springer, some positions offer greater prospects for 
organizing and initiating collegial work than others. One teacher 
reports that as department chairman she was able to arrange 
occasions for teachers to discuss matters of practice; when ^he 
chairmanship rotated, she lost that prerogative. In addition, staff 
here leave it to the incumbents of certain positions to initiate 
such ventures, not as an obligation but as a matter of personal 
preference. Generally, toe, they look to the principal to bring 
the faculty closer to each other and to the administration. Here, 
then, there are status-specific rights of initiation that place 
limits on collegiality and collective experimentation. 

At Carey, where some teachers also express preferences for 
more collegial effort, no one appears to command the right to 
stimulate that work. A grade level chairman who would prefer more 
discussion of instructional approach anc :urriculum, and whose views 
are in fact shared by other teachers in that grade, still refrains 
fro'^ piomoting ''professional'* discussion in meetings. A teacher 
who has well -elaborated views on individualization, extensive 
experience with individualized math, and an interest in introducing 
individualized math to interested teachers has made no move in that 
direction. Teachers do not initiate shared work with each other; 
neither do they propose collaborative work to the principal. 

These differences among schools give rise to this proposition: 

The greater the range of positions (status) from which persons 
can initiate collegial or innovative efforts ^ the greater the 
prospects that such work will occur with enough regularity to 
influence school success. 

These broad differences among schools, while illustrative, 
obscure some important distinctions within schools in the way that 
collegiality is pursued and by whom. Some of the critical practices 
described in previous sections require closer attention than others 
to actual practice; some more than others raise the spectre (or the 
opportunity, depending upon one's view) of mutual criticism. As 
practices expose more and more of persons' knowledge, skill, and 
experience, teachers and administrators alike express hesitation 
about initiating them, even when they grasp the potential gains. 
So: 

The more evident is the tie to actual practice and the gre&ter 
the potential risk to persons ' professional standing and 
self-esteem, the more restricted will be the rights to initiate 
shared work and the nore closely they will be linked to fovnal 
status. 



The relationship between persons* status and their involvement 
in collegial work is situational and normative; across six schools, 
the boundaries of the teacher's or administrator's role prove 
remarkably fluid with respect to our ''critical practices of 
adaptability/' 



2. Technical Knowledge and Skill 

Persons differ in their command of the knowledge and skill 
required to conduct the kinds of discussions, shared work, and 
observations that fall among the critical practices. The closer 
that these practices come to asking teachers to act like analyzers, 
consultants, advisors, researchers, and theorists, the less likely 
it is that teachers will have been prepared by their early training 
to act competently. At issue here are practices qualitatively 
different from those required for the orderly and productive 
management of classroomi;. Schools in which teachers most aggressively 
and consistently engage in this kind of work are schools where groups 
or entire faculties have cultivated the technical skills needed to 
insure that time invested in shared work will pay off in gains to 
competence and confidence. 

Thus, teachers at West lake, together , improved their ability to 
organize useful descriptions and analysis of classroom practice by 
learning the theory and language of mastery learning; they increased 
the utility of classroom observation by themselves practicing the 
same techniques of "clinical supervision" that are used by the 
principal, 

A teacher at Reed reports that be is learning from and with 
his peers for the first time in his career as a consequence of their 
shared skill in applying mastery learning to the construction of 
curriculum units and lesson plans. 

Where teachers appear less certain tha.t they or their peers 
possess the knowledge or skills to hold a useful discussion, offer 
a useful (and "nonthreatening") critique, contribute to the design 
of curriculum materials or teach a new approach, they are inclined 
to avoid those interactions and to view them less favorably. 
Whatever the image might be of i "close" faculty, and what-ver 
persons' interests in behaving "like professional colleagues," 
successful participation in critical practices is in some part a 
function of existing knowledge and skill. 

Presumably, as persons gain comnand over a precise language for 
describing and analyzing practices without requiring invidious 
judgments about persons, thry will 7 rove more "receptive" to 
practices of collegial discussion. As they become skilled in 
recording thoughtful, precise observation in classrooms, they will 
more willingly seek opportunities co observe and be observed. As 
they learn a routine for app^oac^ing the design and preparation of 
entire curriculum units, they will prove more willing to plan with 
and for others. As they gain confidence in a set of substantive 
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ideas and techniques, they will more easily expose them to others 
in formal presentations, classroom demonstrations, discussion, and 
written description.^ 

Thus : 

The greater the shared technical competence in describing, 
analyzing y observing , planning for, and teaching about 
practice y the greater the likelihood that teachers will find 
collegial interaction useful and the greater the prospects 
tfuxt such interactions will influence school success. 

3. Social or Role Competence 

Every teacher can tell the tale of the perse who *'knows his 
stuff but can't teach it.*' Along that same line, there are persons 
who, equipped with all the proper intent, knowledge, and techniques, 
cannot carry off work that is "collegiar* without provoking anxiety, 
anger, or massive disinterest. Quite apart from matters of 
technical competence (having something worth saying and a 
recognizable way to say it) and quite apart from the permission to 
enact a particular role (acting collegially is approved and admired), 
then, is the matter of skill in being collegial. This is an issue 
of social, or role, competence. 

That is, a teacher may be knowledgeable about and skilled in 
the techniques of mastery learning without necessarily having any 
idea about how to instruct other adults in their use. One junior 
high teacher, for example, conveyed annoyance over a mastery 
learning instructor who "talked to us as if we were elementary 
school children/' Teachers may have practiced routines of clinical 
supervision and still be unpracticed in conducting face-to-face 
conferences with fellow teachers in ways that reflect the proper 
tact and deference. 

The principal of Westlake illustrates two ways that attention 
to "role competence" may have reduced the threat of classroom 
observation and enabled him to expand his participation in practices 
of discussion and observation with teachers: 

a. Inservice training on clinical Supervision prepared 
principals for conducting themselves as "advisors" at the same time 
that it introduced the technical skills of observation and recording: 

We spent two or three days doing nothing but viewing tapes 

and writing. And then discussing what we saw, and role-playing 



This argument is consistent with that posed by Gross, 
Giacquinta, and Bernstein (1971), who remarked that successful 
implementation of innovations was, quite apart from issues of 
receptivity, a function of persons' technical capabilities to 
do what wiis called for. 
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with each other with one being the teacher, the other the 
principal. So we had a lot of work along that line. 

(Principal, Westlake Elementary) 

b. Teachers were offered a smaller-scale introduction to the 
same principles and methods, thus increasing the odds that they 
would share with the principal a view of the procedure and the 
intended roles of colleagues. This shared sense of observation 
may have helped all pa'^ties to buy some time while everyone became 
socially and technically more proficient over the course of actual 
practice. 

Similarly, teachers at Westlake report regular, frequent 
occasions over a several-year period in which they have been able 
to practice behaving as advisors, instructors, consultants, 
researchers, and observers in each other's presence. 

On the whole, teachers in less successful schools were not 
markedly less approving of collegial roles than were their peers 
in the more successful schools; while enthusiasm was not widespread 
or highly visible at Carey or Park, several teachers in each school 
conveyed a preference for discussion more explicitly tied to 
practice and for expanded opportunities for shared work. Teachers 
in the more successful schools were, however, more often openly 
confident of teachers' and administrators' abilities to act 
skillfully as observers, partners, advisors. 

Similarly, teachers in three of the four more successful 
schools expressed greater tolerance for persons' efforts to learn 
the appropriate social skills; they acknowledged that in the early 
stages of collegial work some awkwardness was likely, some errors 
of tact probable. In all three of these schools (Westlake, 
Smallwood, and Reed), tolerance increased when groups of teachers 
or administrators struggled at the same time and in the same ways 
to master new practice. 

In sum, social or role competence is essential to collegial 
and experimental work; under conditions of reciprocity, that 
competence is more rapidly acquired. 
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F. THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 



In myriad, powerful ways the principal shapes the school as a 
workplace. Teachers and administrators are in agreement that the 
principal, by virtue of position alone, has certain rights of 
initiative that make it possible to stimulate, sustain, alter or 
erode expectations for practice in ways that others cannot. 
Certainly there are limits to principals' power--and principals 
claimed that many of their pejrs find the position sadly eroded-- 
yet it is not a trivial resource. 

The principalship is played out in day-to-day practice in ways 
that serve well or poorly to build norms of collegiality and 
experimentation. Teachers speak of being inspired to work ever 
harder by principals who give a ready hearing to ideas proposed 
by teachers and who seek ways to wrest additional resources from 
the district or community to back teachers' efforts. 

We are less interested here in the general distinctions between 
effective and ineffective actions than in exposing how generallu 
effeouive tactics can be marshalled specifically in support or 
collegiality and experimentation. To this end, for example, we 
note that teachers credit principals who state clearly their 
expectations for teachers' performance; however, we place less 
emphasis on the general worth of clearly stated expectations than 
on the degree to which those statements overtly favor work that is 
coUegial, analytical, and experimental. The argument is: 

The greater the range of vactics by which the principal 
explicitly supports norms of collegiality and experimentation ^ 
the greater the prospects that those norma will prevail. 

I. Announcing Expectations 

Principals support norms of collegiality and experimentation by 
announcing expectations for shared talk, shared work, frank .eview 
of present practice, and investigation of alternative approaches. 

The first issue here is th^ extent to which expectations for 
collegial work and for the routine analysis and improvement of 
practice are expressed with the same degree of force and the same 
commitment as expectations for completing administrative work, for 



Because the principalship in five of the six schools has 
changed relatively recently, we have made no attempt here to 
distinguish schools based on some association between principals' 
strategies, prevailing patterns of collegiality and experimentation 
and school success or receptivity to staff development. The role 
of the principal at Westlake school (where such judgments are 
more readily supported) is documented in some detail in Appendix A, 
Case Studies . 
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sustaining an orderly classroom, for establishing rapport with 
students, for conducting smooth community relations, and the like. 
Thus, the principal at Smallwood reports that he stresses publicly 
to teachers that "it's all right to make mistakes'^ and that being 
a good teacher requires the willing and persistent trial of new 
ideas. At Springer, the new principal announced his expectation 
that teachers as groups would generate and propose ideas for school 
improvement. At Park, the principal has announced his expectation 
that teachers in the course of "conferences" will propose suggestions 
for school improvement, for changes in the principal's approach, and 
so forth. 

The more clearly that principals^ stated expectations endorse 
collegial work arrong teachers, the greater the prospects for 
stimulating or sustaining collegiality in a building, 

The more clearly that principals^ stated expectations endorse 
careful arid continuous scrutiny of practice, the greater the 
prospects for stimulating innovation and experimentation. 

A second issue is the degree to which expectations are 
announced overtly and publicly. The first faculty meeting of the 
year proves by several accounts to be a powerful ceremonial occasion, 
an opportunity at the beginning of the work year to state a set of 
preferences, to describe what they call for and to justify their 
importance. Five of the six principals reported that they used the 
first faculty meeting for exactly these purposes, and the success 
of their approach is bom out by teachers* comments: 

P: I began in the fall when we had our first faculty 

meeting. I decided in fairness to the faculty that I 
would tell them exactly where I was coming from in terms 
of my expectations—the kinds of teacher behavior and 
attitude that I expected from them and what I expected 
as far as an instructional program. 

(Principal, Reed Junior High) 

T: rm really quite amazed by the way she came into this 
building in September and completely changed the climate 
of this school. I don't know what she did. I can't put 
my finger on anything. 

I: Can you reconstruct? 

T: Yeah, she was very serious and traditional at the first 
faculty meeting., She said, "I expect all of you to do 
your job, to be professional, to be to school on time, to 
put in a full day" . . . very straight, no BS, you know, 
and yet somewhat relaxed. ... She made an effort to 
meet everyone and talk with them. 

(Teacher, Reed Junior High) 



The greater the array of ''public'' occasions on which the 
principal states expectations for collegiality and 
experimentation, the more clear will he the official support 
for those interactions and the greater the prospects for 
building the appropriate norms. 

A third and key issue is the degree to which expectations for 
collegiality and experimentation giin in clarity by being expressed 
as practices. Thus, collegiality and experimentation are advanced 
at Westlake by the stated expectation for group participation in 
weekly inservice meetings, one day a week before school. Still, 
on the whole, principals' descriptions of their stated expectations 
siggest that collegiality and experimentation simply do not have, 
in most schools, the same practical imagery as other job obligations. 
Principals outline their expectations that teachers will be in 
school, that they will sign in and out, or that they will sponsor 
clubs and activities. Tnere is no equivalent list of specific 
practices by which teachers demonstrably act as colleagues and by 
which they^demonstrably reveal scrutiny over and improvement of 
practices. For example, there is no stated expectation that teachers 
will watch each other teach. 

272^ greater the range of specifically elaborated practices by 
which collegiality and experimentation can be expressed, the 
greater the support for norms of collegiality and experimentation. 

Finally, expectations take hold more readily if they are 
announced with some regularity, often enough and over a long enough 
period of time to be taken seriously. Thus, while principals and 
teachers alike agree on the symbolic force of the ''first faculty 
meeting/' they also stress that more frequent announcements make 
those words more than rhetoric. 

The more frequently stated the expectation that teachers will 
work together as colleagues and that they will analyze and 
evaluate their own and others' practice, the greater the 
support for norms of collegiality and experimentation. 



This raises the tactical issue of what practices can be 
legally, practically proposed as enactments of collegiality and 
experimentation. It requires attention to the terms of the contract 
agreement. It requires some recognition of the position of a new 
principal who may not have a clear view of prevailing practice. 
Nonetheless, the principle remains the same: expectations for 
collegiality and experimentation will prove most powerful where it 
is clear to people what they could or would do Monday in order to 
act that way. Given the principle, the tactics require only a 
close attention to specific circumstances and the possibilities 
and limits they create. 
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Enacting Expectations 



Principals can build norms of collegiality and experimentation 
when tneir om behavior demonstrates or "models" those norms, Thus, 
in three buildings principals report that "I act as I expect teachers 
to act /'I 

The first issue here is the extent to which "modeled" 
expectations are specifically collegial and experimental. In 
effect, we are proposing a particular version of that "visibility" 
for which principals are routinely praised. 

At Westlake, the principal joins with teachers in workshop 
sessions to prepare materials for classroom use; he passes on 
summaries of current research in faculty neetings and he exposes 
his own work to the scrutiny of others by conducting inservice 
sessions and by inviting teachers to evaluate his performance as 
principal. At Park, the principal drops into the faculty lounge 
to provoke conversation about the school program or to sound out 
some idea with a small group of teachers. At Reed Junior High, 
the principal arranges educational leave time to permit group work 
among department members, routinely passes on information from the 
district that will affect teachers' lives, discusses school 
problems over lunch with teachers. The principal at Springer 
surprised and pleased his faculty by inviting them to assess his 
first year's work and propose improvements for the next year. 

Second, principals' enactments of collegiality and 
experimentation are most powerful when they display relevance, 
concreteness , and reciprocity, and when they occur often enough 
to be widely visible and credible. If a good evaluation hinges 
more on participating in shared work to improve the school than it 
does on keeping all the paperwork up to date, the relevance of 
shared work is clear and collegiality is advanced; relevance is 
more apparent to teachers whose newly arranged schedules permit 
joint work on curriculum than to teachers gathered twice a year to 
offer general "suggestions" for improvement. Teachers' own close 
("concrete") attention to practice is prodded by a principal who 



There are numerous ways in which other expectations are 
"modeled" by principals as they go about a day's work. The principal 
at Springer, for example, models certain expectations about 
school-community relations by writing articles for a newsletter 
and for community papers, letting it be known that he visits the 
school's "satellite" areas, meeting with groups of parents in their 
homes to air problems, encouraging parent phone calls and the like. 
Park's new principal similarly models a stance toward students as 
he roams the halls, grounds, and classrooms each day. 
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displays knowledge of curriculum and classroom practice, and whose 
questions and comments display curiosity as well as (or in place 
of) judgment.^ 

Principals display reciprocity, in teachers' eyes, when they 
seek advice as well as give it, when they work at understanding 
and accommodating others' interpretations of events and situations, 
and— most particularly-.when they solicit evaluation of their own 
practices. (In a faculty meeting near the end of the school year, 
the principal of Springer Junior High announced his plan to have 
teachers evaluate his performance for the year; he would distribute 
anonymous questionnaires in their boxes, including several closed-ended 
items on particular practices and including an invitation to write 
out any other observations, comments, and suggestions for change. 
Following his announcement, one teacher turned to another and 
whispered, ''Wow, that's impressive!") 

Finally, the effect of interactions that are reciprocal, 
concrete, and relevant mounts over time; norms are built incrementally 
and cumulatively as principals persist in practices that "model" 
collegiality and close scrutiny of practice. The principal at 
Westlake reports how classroom observations that at first were 
uncomfortable became increasingly more satisfying as promises to 



Teachers favor principals who "know what's going on," who 
"know what we're doing in class." Their comments raise two issues, 
both related to principals' ability to display a concrete, 
situationally specific understanding of school practice in 
interaction with teachers. First, observations and evaluations in 
most schools--Westlake is an exception--are conducted in ways that 
limit the principal's ability to be a thoughtful observer and 
advisor on practice. Teachers report that principals stay only 
long enough to "get an impression"; they describe "walk-throughs ." 
While such impressions may serve the bureaucratic purpose of a 
summary evaluation, they typically serve badly or not at all as a 
source of precise review of observed strengths and weaknesses. 
Yet the obligation to evaluate is viewed by principals as muddying 
the waters, making it difficult to stay in a room long enough and 
often enough to observe and comment usefully. In some instances, 
principals envision a potential role for outside resource people 
that would permit useful observation without the stigma of evaluation. 

Second, issues of scale and complexity affect a principal's 
ability credibly to display concrete knowledge in interaction. The 
principal of a secondary school cannot expect, according to teachers 
and administrators, to command the same depth of knowledge in all 
subject areas that an elementary school principal can. Tactically, 
the requirements are different; teachers in secondary schools 
credit principals with being properly informed and knowledgeable 
when they know the right questions to ask about curriculum and 
practice, when they know what sources to invoke or resources to 
seek. 
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act like a colleague were confirmed over and over again in practice. 
Teachers at Reed report that their new principal '^charged the 
climate of this place in six months" by consistently treating 
teachers as colleagues. In particular, she made it a point to pass 
on infonnation from the district about transfers anticipated with 
the opening of a new junior-senior high school. Teachers at Reed 
did not want to leave, the situation was producing considerable 
strain, and the principal earned points with the faculty by being 
a ready conduit for information that teachers in some other 
buildings were having to learn through the rumor mill. 

So: 

The more clearly and consistently that principal 's daily 
interactions with teanhers reflect reciprocity and 
interdependence y the greater the support for a norm of 
collegiality. 

Trie greater the range of situations in which the principal 
visibly pursues a careful description y analysis y interpretation y 
ard evaluation of practicey the greater the influence on a 
norwn of exper*imentation and continuous improvement. 

The more closely that principalis interactions with teachers 
touch concretely upon matters of practicey the greater the 
potential utility of the interaction and the greater the 
principal 's influence on norms of collegiality and 
exp ein.men ta ti on . 

The more closely that principal 's interactions touch upon 
actual classroom practicey the greater the potential risk to 
teachers^ status and self-^esteemy the greater the likelihood 
that teachers will seek to limit or control the interaction y 
and the greater the salience of reciprocity in fostering 
collegiality and experimentation. 

3. Sanctioning Behavior 

Principals build (or erode) norms of collegiality and 
experimentation by the way that they visibly sanction teachers' 
activities. By the accounts of teachers and administrators, 
principals control three powerful resources. Each of these 
resources is used to greater or lesser degree to encourage, 
ignore, or discourage the collegial or innovati\^e efforts of 
teachers . 
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First, principals control the distribution of certain internal 
resources and rewards :1 they can shuffle schedules, change 
assignments, budget for materials, organize or disband teams, set 
the agenda for meetings. At Park High School, the principal has 
credited two teachers' ideas for upgrading the reading program by 
awarding them the chance to work together as a lab team. In other 
years, teachers report that innovative ideas were discouraged when 
a previous principal refused time or space to develop them. 

Second, principals effectively limit or expand teachers* access 
to outside resources by their decisions about special proposals, 
consultants, release time, and the like. At Westlake, teachers are 
rewarded for their efforts by a principal whom they credit with 
being a fair and knowledgeable judge of their requests for outside 
assistance, and a skillful grantsman. 

Third, principals formally and informally evaluate teachers' 
performance, rendering more or less public judgments that distinguish 
a good job from one considered mediocre or lacking. Informally, 
teachers look for an ''occasional pat on the back'* to keep them 
interested and committed, and principals report that they leave 
written notes in teachers' boxes or make comments in passing to 
praise the handling of a situation, a contribution to some project, 
or an impressive piece of instruction. 

Where norms of collegiaMty and experimentation are most firmly 
entrenched, the value of shared work and regular improvement is 
reflected not only in informal judgments but in formal criteria 
for evaluation. At Westlake, teachers remember that^ two teachers 
who were resistant to such efforts were transferred,^ and the job 
posting for a new teacher last year made explicit provision for 
participation in testing mpstery learning, attending inservices, 
and supporting collective commitments to ideas and programs. 

With respect to evaluation, the central issue is the degree 
to which judgments of competence and commitment ride on persons' 
demonstrated participation in collegial work and their demonstrated 
scrutiny of present practice. Ironically, principals' efforts to 
praise teachers for their classroom performance may unintentionally 
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Under the terms of the agreement, the principal's control is 
far from absolute. Still, teachers and administrators recognize 
that principals have sufficient latitude in these areas to use them 
effectively in supporting or killing any particular initiative. 

^Faced with an agreement and tenure arrangement that makes 
firing difficult, principals use administrative trans-^ers to move 
weak or troublesome teachers around the district. Teachers report 
that they understand the problematic aspects of the union agreement, 
and claim that principals would still enhance their credibility (and 
influence) if they would use their prerogatives to get rid of bad 
teachers--even in the face of protracted battles and cumbersome 
procedures. 
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serve to discourage innovation; if attempting some revision of 
practice will cause teachers tc struggle and will create the 
appearance (and reality) of classroom confusion for some period 
of time while teachers "work out the bugs," teachers may choose to 
abandon the attempt rather than risk the good favor of the principal. 
At Westlake, teachers comment that the principal observes often 
enough, and with sufficient knowledge about what teachers are 
attempting, to be able to praise good work on several grounds: 
observed successes on any given visit, observed progres ' over time, 
and sheer willingness to persist in evaluating and modifying 
practice with the aim of improving student performance. 

Appropriate evaluation of collegial and experimental performance 
requires then that principals be present in those places and on those 
occasions where they are in fact likel/ to witness teachers* attempts 
along these lines. Occasional observations restricted to 
classrooms--while important in other key respects--are unlikely to 
reveal much of teachers* participation in norms of collegiality 
and experimentation. 

The greater the range of sanations that principals use to 
reward collegiality and experimentation and the greater 
the range of sanctions applied against isolation and 
indifference^ the greater the prospects for principals ^ 
influence on norms of collegiality and experimentation. 

The greater the use of relevant ^ highly valued sanctions 
(evaluation and public ^^good favor") ^ the more visible and 
powerful will be expectations for collegiality and 
experimentation, and the greater the power of the principal 
to build those norms. 

The more widely applied (inclusive) the sanctions directed 
at collegiality y experimentation y and pluralism^ the more 
likely that those norms will prevail, 

4. Protecting Teachers* Efforts 

Principals confirm teachers* commitment to shared work and to 
analyzing and improving practice by projecting persons who act in 
this fashion against outside pressures and internal strains. 

First, teachers p7*aise principals who know how **the system*' 
operates and who are skillful in preserving teachers* interests and 



initiatives while satisfying district requirements. For example, in 
the second year of the mastery learning project at Westlake, the 
principal and district coordinator agreed to organize the weekly 
inservices around affective education in order to prove responsive 
to district requirements for human relations training; the decision 
was justified to teachers on the basis that riloom had also generated 
an affective taxonomy and that presumably the approach they were 
taking was applicable to that arena as well. At the same time, 
teachers attending the inservices were encouraged but not required 
to prepare mastery learning curriculum units in affective education. 
In this fashion, the principal helped to protect teachers' extensive 
investment of time and energy against demands that might have been 
interpreted as ''doing another new program/' 

Admittedly, the ability of the principal to fend off or 
successfully translate ^xternal demands depends on their nature, 
timing, and stringency. Had the project felt those pressures in 
its first year, before teachers had gained confidence and competence 
with the language and methods of mastery learning, attempted 
application in the more difficult area of affective education might 
have jeopardized the whole undertaking. Various tales of trauma 
reported by teachers suggest Just how fragile collegiality and 
innovation are when personal survival is somehow in jeopardy. 

Principals protect against one source of internal strain, i.e., 
the fear of appearing incompetent, by making clear their expectations 
that '^change does not happen overnight/* At Westlake, the principal's 
leadership of inservice sessions and his manner of scheduling and 
conducting observations helped confirm for teachers his understanding 
that practical skill with mastery learning would emerge over time. 
By virtue of specific practices and organizational arrangements, the 



Principals have (or believe themselves to have) varying 
degrees of latitude to juggle external demands and building 
priorities. Certainly the implementation of desegregation was not 
left to the decision of principals. And now, as the district 
prepares to shift from a junior high school to middle school 
arrangement, the issue of external pressure is again particularly 
salient. Uncertainty and ambiguity introduced by rapid and 
large-scale change seems to lead all groups to seek more control. 
Principals may thus be faced by the greatest demands precisely 
when the range of opportunities for action is most limited. 

^The first year of a proposed middle school implementation will 
hit all junior highs at once, regardless of other prevailing conditions 
or initiatives. Still, the accounts given by junior high teachers 
suggest that these uniform pressures to change might be used to 
generate a commitment to collegiality by engaging schools as units 
and teachers and administrators as groupe to design the implementation. 
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principal in effect made it safe and acceptable for persons 
(includine administrators) to work toward the improvement of 
practice. 1 

Finally, principals protect against other, related sources of 
strain that emerge as groups of teachers become differentially 
involved in, attracted to, and rewarded for collegial efforts to 
describe, analyze, interpret, and improve curriculum and classroom 
practice. 

Westlake's schoolwide participation in the mastery learning 
program, combining group commitment with extensive assistance in 
implementation, eliminated much of the need to balance competing 
group interests. By all accounts, developments at Westlake were 
atypical even for an elementary school. Teachers and administrators 
in secondary schools judge them not only unlikely but probably 
unrealistic and undesirable. Generally, principals' tactics have 
been successful where they have acknowledged group interests (e.g., 
departments) and have found a way to support one group without 
forcing other groups into a position where they feel compelled to 
attack. The principal at Reed managed to avoid some polarization 
by (1) refraining from ary overt attempt to recruit teachers to the 
mastery learning approach, and (2) continuing to make administrative 
support (e.g., leave time) available to teachers who, in whatever 
way, demonstrated professional interest and commitment. 

In sum, collegiality and experimentation are supported (or not) 
by the specific nature of administrators' announced expectations, 
their routine allocation of administrative resources and rewards, 
their daily interactions with teachers in meetings, classrooms, and 
hallways. By virtue of principals' actions, teachers in some 
schools are placed at a demonstrable advantage by pursuing collegial 
work and by showing careful attention to the improvement of practice. 
They correspondingly risk disapproval by pursuing an independent (and 
self-satisf iM) course. In such schools, the resources of the 
principalship are turned in viable ways to cultivating norms of 
collegiality and experimentation. As principals announce, model, 
sanction, and protect particular practices, they reveal a greater 
or lesser command over an entire repertoire of tactics for 
organizational change generally and for the strengthening of work 
relations particularly. Thus: 



The visibility and consistency of such arrangements is at issue 
here. One might argue that an annual conference in which teachers, 
are encouraged to formulate objectives for improvement in particular 
areas is not enough to build a shared understanding about probable 
stages of progress or difficulties along the way; certainly, it is 
not enough to assuage fears about impressions that are generated as 
others walk by the classroom, overhear students' talk, or conduct a 
formal observation. 
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The broader the repertoire of tactics for announcing, enacting, 
sanctioning, and protecting interactions that are collegial 
and exverimental, -^he greater the principalis influence over 
norms that bear on school success. 



G. SUMMARY 

The school is powerful as a workplace. To the degree chat it 
permits or encourages teachers and others to engage in shared analys 
of actual practice, mutual observation, shared planning and 
preparation, and collective efforts to **leam on the job,** it foster 
high faculty morale, student success, adaptability to change and 
receptivity to staff development. 

To the degree that, in practice, interactions exhibit 
reciprocity, concreteness, and relevance, they foster a shared 
professional commitment to the continuous improvement of program 
and practice. 

And to the degree that such interactions engross the broadest 
possible number and range of staff in the broadest range of social 
situations on the most frequent and regular basis, they constitute 
prevailing norms in a building. At issue for staff development, 
or for principals seeking change, are the resources of status, skill 
and interaction likely to stimulate or limit, strengthen or erode 
these norms. 
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IV. THE NATURE AND ROLE OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Persons who design and conduct programs of staff development 
are keenly aware that some teachers or schools are more ri^^eptive 
or resistant to their efforts than others. Teachers who participate 
in programs of staff development similarly characterize them as more 
or less "practicaT' ; some are celebrated as '*greaf while others are 
dismissed as a "waste of time." All of these terms are interpretation 
summary judgments about the way a relationship, an event, or an 
interaction has unfolded. 

The imagery conveyed by terms like "receptive" or "resistant" 
is powerful, but inadequate to reveal exactly what characteristics 
of daily interaction distinguish staff development that is credited 
with influence from staff development with marginal impact. 

The demonstrable power of schools to build and sustain 
expectations for teachers* work with others and teachers* view of 
classroom practice confirms our view of staff development as a 
matter of organizational change. By celebrating the place of norms 
of collegiality and experimentation in accounting for receptivity 
to staff development, we place the matter of receptivity to staff 
development squarely in an analysis of organizational setting: the 
school as workplace.^ 



1 * 
Sometimes the interpretations are in conflict. High school 

teachers complain that a workshop is "geared toward elementary 

school teachers"; workshop leaders protest that they have in fact 

made their instruction and examples appropriate to secondary schools, 

and that the teachers simply don't know how to translate. It' 

appears unlikely that an objective review of workshop materials, 

seeking evidence to support either claim, will fully resolve the 

difficulty. Judging by teachers' accounts, it may prove more 

fruitful to ask what it is about the interaction between teachers 

and staff developers that leads one or the other group to regard 

the interaction as satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

2 

In the school most extensively engaged in staff development 
there are some teachers who are more reluctant and less committed 
than others; in the school least supportive of staff development, 
there are teachers who are enthusiastic and frequent participants 
in staff development programs. In neither instance, however, does 
the stance of these individuals appear to affect the more general 
pattern of school views and experiences. A critical strategic 
question may be under what circumstances can a small number of 
individuals begin to exert influence in altering the perspective 
and participation of an entire school. 
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A range of staff development programs is in place in the 
district, employing an array of tactics for attracting teachers' 
participation, insuring teachers' satisfaction, and building 
expanded competence in schools. Of each of these programs we can 
thus ask: 

To what degree does this program by its design take into 
account the organizational setting of the school? What are 
the prospects that it will improve school success by fostering 
or sustaining expectations for collegiality and experimentation 

Staff development is aimed at improving student success by 
increasing the knowledge and the technical proficiency of teachers. 
On the whole, teachers share precisely those aims; they work for 
greater understanding and more effective, rewarding practice in 
classrooms. Though they agree on aims, however, they differ 
substantially in crediting or discrediting the influence of staff 
development. The specific evidence they offer in their accounts 
of learning on the job suggests some of the ways in which sta^f 
development can be designed (rather than merely intended) to 
increase the prospects that teachers will accord it influence. 

What are the prospects that each program approach can 
improve technical competence and thus exert influence on 
school success? 



B. A RANGE OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

This district directly conducts or indirectly supports a 
range of staff development programs. Each can be viewed broadly 
as a strategy with greater or fewer prospects for improving 
technical competence and confidence, and for contributing to a work 
situation of the sort that Goodlad (1975) has described as 
•'self-renewing. " 



The press of external circumstances may operate to erode the 
commitment felt by some teachers. In this district, for example, 
the press toward affirmative action that accompanied desegregation 
radically altered the career prospects of entire classes of teachers. 
Some white males describe themselves as disinterested and 
disillusioned; their alienation is exacerbated by the belief that 
the route to the top is shorter and easier now for minorities and 
women than it once was for white men. While the relative influence 
of external pressures and internal expectations cannot be weighed 
here, there is some evidence that the setting of the school --the 
immediate circumstances encountered in day-to-day work--count more 
heavily than a general perspective on district conditions. In one 
junior high, the new (woman) principal i5 credited by teachers with 
"changing the climate of this place in six months" and with building 
an atmosphere in which virtually everybody is working harder. 
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1. Coursework 



The district awards credit for participation in courses 
offered at any one of several local colleges and universities. By 
teachers' description, courses cover a large spectrum of topics 
and vary considerably in their directed attention to the circumstances 
and interests of urban teachers. In addition, the district itself 
sponsors a series of minicourses, ranging from single sessions to 
mult i -week courses. Topics for the minicourses are generated by a 
needs assessment survey, by conversations with building principals, 
and by occasional conversation with individual teachers. The 
Department of Staff Development recruits teachers and administrators 
throughout the district to teach the courses, thus expanding its 
own staff resources and crediting the knowledge, experience, and 
skill of district personnel. 

As a strategy, coursework rests on two assumptions.^ The first 
is that ideas and information are in and of themselves powerful in 
the improvement of classroom teaching. Armed with a good idea (more 
knowledge), teachers can anticipate improved effect. The second 
assumption is that the translation of ideas into practice in the 
classroom rests on individual initiative, preference, knowledge, 
and skill . 



2. Topical Presentations and Demonstrations 

In the past year, the Department of Staff Development has 
assumed responsibility for meetings of the elementary and secondary 
instruction committees. These committees are made up of 
representatives (teachers and administrators) from each school who 
meet periodically to consider matters of common interest. Finding 
that these meetings had '^degenerated into a gripe session," staff 
development worked to convert them to serve staff development 
purposes. Drawing on topics generated by a needs assessment, staff 
development personnel worked with others in the district to plan a 
single program on each of four topics. While the approach is aimed 
at "an awareness of new instructional strategies,*' it is also 
designed to encourage participants in turn to present new ideas to 
their own faculty. 

We provided the principal and the teachers with staff training 
materials, all of the materials that were used in training--a 

^ I 

The assumptions are implicit in the design of the strategy. 
It is worth distinguishing assumptions of intent from assumptions 
of design. Any staff development strategy intends an advance in 
knowledge and practice that will be presumably manifested in student 
performance. By their design, however, staff development strategies 
reveal an array of assumptions about the conditions under which such 
advances will be realized and such effects witnessed. 
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teaching script, the handouts ... and everything that they 
could take back . . , [to] their school and hopefully transmit 
whatever it is to their own faculties in reporting back. 

(Coordinator, Department of Staff Development) 

In addition to these periodic, regularly scheduled sessions, 
district personnel prepare and deliver one--time presentations in 
faculty meetings and in after-school or half -^^jv inservice meetings. 

3. Pullout Programs 

These are programs for which teachers are awarded release time 
in order to leave school for some period of training. Some pullout 
arrangements are relatively short-term and narrowly bounded; they 
permit the district to respond to immediate issues and problems, 
e.g., the effects of mainstreaming or an influx of non-English 
speaking children. Other programs have been designed more broadly 
as general programs of improvement. Several have been organi'^'^'^ 
around ideas drawn from Madeline Hunter, Benjamin Bloom, and otners 
and have been explicitly intended to build an overall perspective 
on classroom instruction and management. 

Teachers participating in these programs have received several 
days' intensive training outside of school, followed by classroom 
observation and conferences with district consultants. Principals 
have been encouraged to participate in teachers' training, to attend 
separate administrator training on techniques of classroom observation, 
and to become substantively knowledgeable about the proposed 
approaches. In an effort to create a situation in which teachers 
are encouraged to implement ideas to which they have been introduced 
outsidf* the school, the district has made participation in some 
pullout programs contingent on group commitment--typically 
three-quarters of an elementary school faculty and one-third of a 
secondary school faculty. 



4. Partnership Arrangement with Individual Schools 

Building on a view of organizational change in schools, 
designers of staff development have increasingly sought arrangements 
with schools that would bring staff developers into regular and 
collaborative contact with individual buildings. These efforts have 
taken three forms : 



a. Invitational programs . In one set of programs, partnerships 
have been forged around a particular set of ideas, or a theory and 
its translation inco practice. An invitation to participate is in 
effect a negotiated agreement. A substantial number of teachers and 
the principal make a commitment to test the ideas and to make a 
long-term investment in staff development; the district in turn 
commits the long-term weekly participation of a knowledgeable 
consultant who delivers inservices, trains the principal, conducts 
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classroom observation and demonstrations, supplies materials and 
assists teachers in their own efforts to design curriculum. 



b. Assigned resource people . In a second program, each member 
of the district's staff development team has been assigned a group 
of buildings in which to act as a loosely defined^ "resource person.*' 
The assignments were made in an effort to bring staff developers 
into wider and more regular contact with buildings, on the assumption 
that the greatest prospects for influence would arise out of actual 
wcrk in schools. 



c. The staff development liaison . In recent months, the 
Department of Staff Development has extended its efforts to 
establish contact in individual buildings by requesting that each 
building name a liaison to serve as the counterpart of the 
Department's assigned resource person. Though the role remained 
loosely defined at the time of our interviews, its initiators 
expressed some hope that the liaison position would enable staff 
developers to become more thoroughly and quickly informed of a 
faculty's interests, curiosities, or wo-^ries; in turn, staff 
developers hoped that the faculty liaison would cultivate interest 
among his or her peers, would disseminate information, would recruit 
participation in programs and the like. The specific interactions 
that might ensue between the liaison and the district, or the 
liaison and administrators or fellow teachers were still unexplored 
as this work was being completed. 

This range of program approaches reflects two sets of interests 
and obligations. One set can be summed up in the term "certification. 
In this view and by this set of arrangements, individual teachers 
improve their teaching skills while they sustain or increase their 
advantage in a competitive job market. In a district with declining 
enrollment and a diminishing tax base, where longevity and 
credentials weigh heavily in the contract agreement, accumulated 
"points" mean personal survival. Any persuasive, credible program 
of staff development must take into account the pressure toward 
accumulated credit hours. Thus, district personnel have designed 
programs readily available to larger numbers of staff, have 
negotiated with the state department of education to gain 



An immediate chore for the newly assigned resource people 
has been to stake out a territory that is seen by the schools as 
relevant and useful without unwittingly tripping over the 
obligations of other district specialists. Assistance in ci'rriculum 
areas, for example, is offered by district-level curriculum 
departments and by instructional resource teams that travel from 
school to school. Meanwhile, teachers display some confusion over 
precisely what is meant by "staff development," and how 
district-sponsored staff development is similar to or different 
from other activities of the district. 
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recertification credit for their minicourses and have arranged with 
local universities to award graduate credit for long-term 
participation in certain pilot programs (e.g., mastery learning). 

In a second view of staff development, and by a second set of 
arrangements, individual teachers expand c eir knowledge and skill 
while they contribute in demonstrable ways to overall school 
improvement. In a system where the problems are complex and the 
demands for equity and achievement pressing, any staff development 
program must take into account th'=' relative power of the program 
to produce gains for entire schools and for the district as a whole. 
As described by members of the Department of Staff Development, the 
past several years have witnessed an "evolving process" that has 
brought staff development to focus more and more on the 
organizational (workplace) setting and on questions of organizational 
change: 

. . . essentially what we were doing as we designed these 
projects was manipulating the various variables of staff 
development: delivery time, delivery method . . . numbers 
of teachers within a building. And what we were really 
looking at is what does it take to bring about a change in 
a school. . . . 

(Coordinator, Department of Staff Development') 

In some respects, these views and arrangements are in 
competition. The certification view is fundamentally geared to 
individual advantage and interpersonal competition; in the battle 
for jobs, one hurts one's own chances by helping others. The 
school improvement view is fundamentally geared to organizational 
advantage and interpersonal cooperation; one strengthens one's own 
abilities and improves school success by working with others. 

It is in many respects easier to participate in the 
certification system than in the school improvement system. The 
rewards are clear, the demands on time and energy typically less, 
and the nature and pace of practical application (if any) a matter 
for individual preference. In school improvement, the rewards may 
be less clear at the outset (though teachers report them to be 
substantial and impressive), the demands on time and energy 
extensive, the departure from existing workplace routines potentially 
great, and the latitude for individual autonomy limited. There 
appears to be a clear incentive to pursue an individual, competitive 
course. In the face of such incentives, programs built around 
long-term collaborative work have attracted participation by, 
arranging to accomplish some of the requirements of individual 
certification. 

A corollary of this argument is that various staff development 
programs may weigh differently in effecting each of the two 
purposes. Some approaches display more power than others to 
attract and satisfy individual teachers. Some approaches exert 
greater influence than others over those patterns of collegiality 



and .?xpcrimentation in buildings that we have reason to believe 
be^'.r on success. In the discussion that follows, we concentrate on 
exposing the features of staff development programs that have been 
credited by teachers with contributing to schoolwide success while 
preserving the interest and satisfying the requirements of 
individual participants. 



C. CHARACTERISTICS OF INFLUENTIAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The power of staff development programs to influence school 
success and to attract individual interest appears to ride on their 
ability to capture those facets of interaction that make a difference 
to norms of collegiality and experimentation. Particularly at issue 
here is the ability of staff development to establish clear 
expectations and aims, to engage in relations that are reciprocal 
and mutually deferential, to attract wide support (or at least 
tolerance) and to operate from a credible base of status and skill. 
In the eye J of staff development personnel, principals, and teachers, 
some tactics permit greater leverage in these areas than others. 
On the whole, persons attribute school influence to programs that 
are collaborative in nature, that call for collective participation, 
that are focused around specific ideas and methods, that engage 
persons often enough and over a long enough period of time to 
witness effects, and that engage teachers with others whose 
credibilit> derives from a combination of formal position, known 
experience, and technical competence. Put another way, effective 
staff development is that which promotes and participates in the 
critical practices of school adaptability. 



1 . Col laboration 

Collaborative arrangements between staff development and 
schools offer the opportunity to demonstrate reciprocity and 
deference, to develop clearly known and shared aims, and to 
establish trust by building a history of predictable performance. 
And to the extent that collaborations have addressed precisely 
these issues of reciprocity, clarity, and predictability, they 
have proved influential. Teachers at West lake Elementary School 
credit their three-year collaboration with staff development with 
influencing their teaching and their working relationships with 
each other and the principal; they describe an arrangement that 
stressed reciprocal relationships among all participants, that 
enjoyed a focus on a bounded set of ideas, and that made 
expectations for persons' performance clear and predictable. 

To the extent that they have compromised these features, 
collaborations have proved less satisfactory. At Park High School, 
a potentially promising two-year collaboration between the school 
and a Teacher Corps project is credited with little influence; 
outsiders were unable to establish reciprocal, mutually deferent 
relations with faculty members who were not convinced the consultants 
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had anything to contribute. Similarly, at Carey Elementary School, 
efforts to introduce a district 'Resource person*' on a collaborative 
basis went demonstrably awry; and in four other schools, neither 
principals nor teachers knew quite what to make of resource people 
assigned to their buildings- -an absence of clarity and focus. The 
experience of the various buildings suggests that collaboration is 
almost always a persuasive image (an image that tends to kindle 
interest), but that it must be designed and conducted in ^ays that 
effectively tap powerful deterininants of school success. Thus in 
celebrating programs that are "collaborative'' we must reveal how 
collaboration is confirmed in word and deed. 



a. Collaboration and relevance . Collaboration, as characterized 
by teachers, has been able to address issues of relevance by 
specific arrangements for taking into account the interests and 
obligations of teachers and principals. 

First, it allows for satisfaction of individual requirements 
and aims. In three of the programs described by teachers (mastery 
learning, Teacher Corps, and Instructional Improvement), 
collaboration satisfied certification and advancement requirements 
by awarding (or permitting) graduate credit for participation. 

Second, some collaborative arrangements have been organized 
to meet district requirements or to act on district priorities, 
In the second year of the mastery learning program, inservices were 
organized around the application of mastery learning to affective 
education as a way of satisfying the district's court-imposed 
requirement for human relations training; teachers were encouraged 
and assisted to design mastery units in that area. 

And finally, collaborative programs have been structured to 
take into account the realities of work at the building level. 
They have succeeded, for example, where they have taken into account 
principals' obligation to evaluate teachers and teachers' interests 
in securing favorable evaluations. At the least, such arrangements 



There are individual teachers at Park who have selectively 
incorporated various fea^-^res of the Teacher Corps training. One 
teacher credits the program with introducing the concept of a 
"win-win** situation as an alternative to the more typical win-lose 
situation that students encounter. Another reports having been 
influenced to use a specific inventory of classroom management 
techniques. Yet teachers report that in group training sessions, 
teachers were likely to discredit ideas for being "educational 
cliches" at a level too broad to be useful (e.g., give kids 
positive strokes) or that they were bad advice in practice. On 
the evidence, the two-year program exerted little schoolwide 
influence and may in fact have operated to reduce schoolwide 
commitment to just such collaborative ventures. 



have sought explicit agreements with building principals for 
teachers' participation: presumably cuch "permission" creates 
certain latitude for innovation on the part of teachers. In more 
aggressive fashion, some programs have sought the attendance of 
principals in the inservice sessions conducted for teachers, on 
the grounds that principals who are substantively knowledgeable 
about the proposed ideas and approaches will be more likely to 
take that knowledge into account when judging teachers* performance. 
Seeking further assurance that principals will evaluate teachers 
in terms consistent with the staff development program, some 
programs have encouraged or even required that principals attend 
separate training sessions for administrators; such sessions have 
concentrated on substantive principles of good classroom instruction 
and on techniques for handling classroom observation and teacher 
conferences in ways that reward teachers* efforts at improvement. 
By this arrangement, then, the specific criteria applied by 
principals in the course of teacher evaluation are intended to be 
consistent with those advocated to teachers as part of staff 
development; the connection between teachers* aiid principals* views 
of good teaching is explicit, known, shared, and evident in actual 
teachers conferences. 

By teachers* accounts, a principal *s permission, interest or 
even enthusiasm carries little weight in the long run if it is not 
reflected where it counts--in the evaluation of a **good job.** 
Teachers who were assured that their struggles to apply new and 
unfamiliar ideas would be understood and credited by the principal 
persisted over the many months that it took to witness progress. 

Thus, collaborative arrangements exert influence in part 
because they create the opportunity to negotiate agreements that 
enable teachers to satisfy individual interests, to meet district 
priorities, and to accommodate the expectations for **being a 
teacher** that prevail in a specific school. To the extent that 
staff development programs are able to address issues of **relevance** 
in this fashion, they can anticipate attracting participation. 
These observations suggest a proposition: 

The move oollabovative the program^ the greater its prospects 
for demonstrating relevance to individual, school^ and district 
interests y and the greater the prospects that it will exert 
influence. 



b. C ollaboration and clarity . Collaborative programs permit 
work to proceed on the basis of shared agreement about aims, about 
the nature and extent of persons* investment, about the plausibility 
of ideas, and about a sequence of implementation. To the degree 
that any program can achieve clarity along these lines, it improves 
the odds that it will influence teachers* practices and that it will 
attract subsequent participation in staff development. 
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A sequence of negotiation employed by the district in seeking 
pilot schools for the mastery learning project illustrates hov a 
design grounded in collaboration serves to promote clarity of aims 
and approach. District personnel constructed a four-step 
negotiation designed to insure clear agreement that the ideas were 
promising and plausible (worth implementing), that teachers would 
implement the ideas collectively over a long enough period to 
witness effects, and that a working partnership would be forged 
among teachers, principal, and district personnel. The terms of 
participation in the mastery learning project reflected certain 
^'working hypotheses" on the part of staff development about the 
conditions (time, collective support) required to understand,' 
test, and institutionalize ideas that were both unfamiliar and 
complex. 

In a first «tep, the program's designer and coordinator 
presented the project in broad outline to a meeting of all 
elementary school principals, with an invitation to declare 
interest. ■'^ Principals who were interested on the oasis of that 
first presentation were invited to a second meeting, where the 
terms of participation were elaborated further. One condition was 
an agreement by principals to participate in training and 
eventually to displace th^ district consultant as instructor and 
resource person in the building. That provision was designed to 
improve the prospects that any changes in teachers' practice would 
endure; it nevertheless had the effect of narrowing the field 
drastically, 2 

Well, as I remember, when we met with the coordinator four 
years ago and she talked about this, she mentioned the fact 
that when the principal gets involved, it isn't just a matter 
of sitting through the inservice with the faculty and 
participating that way. Your involvement had to be a lot 
deeper and . . . there was a lot of training and background 
that went into it, ev. n before you began working with the 
faculty. . . , There were a number of principals that showed 



This does not require that all new ideas be initiated outside 
the building and proposed to schools as the basis of joint work 
(though that wasT the case for the mastery learning schools) . At 
Springer Junior High, teachers envisioned a situation in which 
outside partners would be invited to join in ^ sequence of work 
outlined collectively by a department. 

2 

A negotiation sequence aimed at clarity of understanding does 
not insure "receptivity" to a program of staff development. The 
experience of the mastery learning project is evidence that making 
an idqa clear may serve to discourage personc from participating 
in a collaborative venture. The negotiation does have the virtue 
of revealing; the limits ifcnd possibilities of shared work in advance 
of an agreement to proceed, thus making subsequent steps less 
tenuous . 



an interest until she made that statement and then it kind of 
cleared the field, really and truly. She was looking for five 
schools and she almost didn*t get five rchoois^ because there 
were not five people who were willing. Because she was very, 
very clear about the amount of time it was going to take. As 
I look back on that first year, it did. 

(Principal, Westlake Elementary) 

A third step required the principal to confirm agreement with 
at least seventy-five percent of the faculty before committing the 
school to participation. Teachers and principal at Westlake trace 
their decision to participate to a combination of the principal's 
stand on the program and the faculty's own disposition to explore 
promising new ideas: 

I told the faculty that I'm willing to be involved if you are. 
I'm willing to spend the time, I'm willing to commit myself. 

(Principal, Westlake Elementary) 

Four years ago, when we were deciding about this, the whole 
staff sat down and talked about it. It was put to a vote. . . . 
We voted as a faculty and it's been great. Not everyone goes 
along wholeheartedly but everyone would have to admit *"hey've 
learned something. 

(Teacher, Westlake Elementary) 

In a fourth step, entire faculties of the propored pilot 
schools met to hear a description by district personnel of what 
would be expected over the three-year tenure of the program: 

We had an opportunity . . . the five schools that were 
selected had an opportunity to meet one entire afternoon with 
the coordinator. And she discussed with them in detail the 
proposal, the amount of time and commitment that it would take. 
And they had a chance again at that time, at that point, if 
they wanted to, to withdraw. And there was one school that 
did withdraw . . . because they didn't have the support of the 
faculty. 

(Principal, Westlake Elementary) 

As might be expected, no negotiation procedure, no matter how 
stringfnt, is sufficient to anticipate the actual time required, 
the actual dilemmas faced, the nature and pace of observanle progress 
Still, the original negotiation forestalled the kind of resistance 
or indifference that might have emerged had the district left the 
terms of participation unclear in the hopes of attracting schools 
more readily. 

The persuasiveness of this negotiation rests on shared agree- 
ments (clarity) of three borts : the promise of the program ideas, 



Approximately 5 percent of all elementary schools jn the distri 
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the nature of the roles and relationships required of teachers and 
principals, and the adequacy of the description to reflect an actual 
sequmce of implementation. For the mastery learning project, the 
ideas were powerful enough on their face to attract nearly half the 
elementary school principals. The role envisioned *^or principals, 
however, was apparently enough of a departure from the role that 
was being then enacted by most principals to discourage their 
participation. Good intentions and '^receptivity" apart, teachers 
and principals may resist program opportunities that represent 
radical departures from their view of what being a teacher or being 
a principal permits or requires. 

Over a five-year period prior to the mastery learning project, 
the principal of Westlake School had been making gradual and 
incremental changes in his own behavior, increasingly engaging in 
actions that assisted change rather than merely permitting or 
approving it. He had come to view school improvement less as a 
matter of the "sponsorship" or "support" of supplemental, separate 
programs and more centrally as a matter of training for all permanent 
staff. He had begun to participate ir inservice programs in ways 
that made him substantively knovledgeajle about innovative program 
ideas, instead of only administratively knowledgeable. And he had 
changed the frequency and nature of his interactions with teachers 
by beginning to observe regularly in classrooms in the capacity of 
advisor rather than evaluator. Immediately prior to the mastery 
learning project, he encountered the RAND change agent study, the 
findings of which legitimate a view of the principalship as a 
catalyst for change and confirm the impoitance of collective, 
collegial involvement of teache^-s in innovation. Under these 
circumstances, the stringent requirements of the mastery learning 
pilot project represented for him less a departure than an extension 
of present views or practice. 

Clarity of expectations served to attract participation of five 
schools under the most favorable circumstances. To the extent that 
other program tactics approximate the standard of clarity reached 
by such collaborative negotiation, greater receptivity can be 
expected and greater influence anticipated. Staff development 
programs are relatively more or less powerful to the extent that 
they foster shared agreement on aims, substantive ideas, the nature 
and sequence of practical application, and the boundaries of 
teachers' and principals* roles. 

The more oollaboratioe the approach, the more frequent and 
structured will he the occasions for gaining clarity about 
aims, perspectives, methods , and roles, and tlie greater t^ie 
prospects for measurable influence, 

c. Collaboration crd reciprocity . At stake in staff development 
are basic rights to the description, anal\sis, interpretation, and 
evaluation of classroom practice. Teachers* favorable an'' unfavorable 
judgments about staff development revolve precisely arouna the issue 
of teachers* rights to propose or share in such analyses and around 
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their obligation to accept the analyses (and advice) of others. 
The salient point here is not whether a description is recognizable 
(i.e., demonstrates familiarity with the real vvorld of classrooms), 
an analysis accurate or plausible, or particular advice pleasing. 
Those are separate, if important, matters. The point here is 
whether the interaction called *'staff development" is conducted in 
ways that are properly reaiproaal, calling for shared aims and 
collaborative effort among fellow professionals. 

In teachers* accounts, praise attaches to those occasions where 
teachers* and others* views re mutually valued, sought, credited, 
and tested. In )arallel fashion, teachers criticize situations in 
which such reciprocal influence is absent altogether or in which the 
views of one party (usually but not exclusively those of teachers) 
are ignored or discredited. The issue for teachers and for programs 
of staff development is how such reciprocal rights are understood, 
how they are made explicit as the grounds for shared work, and how 
they are confirmed or subverted in the course of routine interaction. 

On the evidence, collaborative arrangements between staff 
development and individual schools offer the greatest prospects for 
reciprocity. At Westlake, collaboration on the mastery learning 
project offer'^d opportunities for reciprocity in several ways: 

Expectations were explicitly stated at the outset of the 
project that all parties would act as knowledgeable contributors. 
The district consultant was expected to contribute knowledge 
gained from immersion in theory and research; teachers were 
expected to contribute knowledge gained from close observation 
of present practice and from efforts to apply new ideas to 
actual classroom situations; the principal was expected to 
contribute knowledge gained from observation of classroom 
practice and from additional readings of theory and research. 

Time was allotted in the weekly schedule for persons to act 
in accordance with the stated expectations. The district 
consultant visited the school at least once a week and met 
with the principal outside school once v. week. Periods of 
''instruction** were structured to introduce new elements of 
theory J tc permit questions, conmients, observations, and 
problems raised by teachers, and to organize a period of 
group work to connect theory to practice. 

Decisions about t'pe focus and scale of curriculum units emerged 
out of teachers* analysis of core topics and critical skills 
at each grade level. 

Criteria for classroom observation emerged out of the shared 
discussion of theory and practice, were agreed upon in 
advance, and were specified at a level of detail wthat made 
all parties comfortable about what might be important to 
notice. Observers used anecdotal records to capture as 
faitiifully as possible all that was said by teachers and 
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students; these notes served as evidence around which teachers 
and principal or consultant would organize conference discussions < 

Properly designed and conducted, collaborative arrangements 
appear to foster reciprocity and improve the odds that staff 
development will contribute both to technical competence and t' 
norms of collegiality . ^ 

Increasingly, as teachers at Westlake engaged in reciprocal 
relations with the principal and district consultant, they adopted 
a "habit" of applying theory to practice, i.e., they became 
increasingly competent at judging and improving thair own classroom 
practice and at designing approaches in collaboration with other 
teachers. Reciprocity appears therefore to have contributed to a 
norm of evaluation and experimentation. Similarly, they began to 
turn more and more regularly to each other and to the principal for 
guidance thus over time reducing the demand on outside staff 
developirent assistance, and confirming a norm of collegiality. 
Teachers report that having been involved in this particular kind 
of staff development has left them more able and willing to raise 
problems and evaluate ideas without getting tangled in personal 
disputes or jeopardizing friendships (deference). Reciprocity thus 
appears to have been a contributor to collegiality. 



In practice, any of the routine arrangements by which 
reciprocity is confimied may unintentionally go wrong. At Carey, 
teachers interprete the visits of the "resource person" as 
occasions for giving advice in nonreciprocal fashion to teachers 
who were viewed by the principal as somehow deficient. At Reed, 
teachers praised the instructors of mastery learning for reciprocity 
over the course of the actual training (including the opportunity 
for teachers to propose revisions in the training format), but they 
were correspondingly disappointed when the reciprocity failed to 
carry over to the conduct of classroom observations. The observing 
teachers offered descriptions and compliments but no analysis or 
critique. Teachers who were in fact prepared to support a norm of 
mutual criticism and to engage in a lengthy and detailed analysis 
of practice were disappointed at the brief "rehash" they encountered. 

T: I didn't agree with the conferences we had. I didn't think 
they were beneficial. He came in and visited my class five 
or six times. Every time during the interview he said, "You 
started the class by saying, 'All right, class.' You said 
this and this and this,'^ and he repeated every word I said, 
and that was the end of the interview. 

I: Well, what was the purpose of the interview? 

T: They were going to tell us what we did right and wrong. But 
that was not telling me what I did right and wrong. And he 
took an hour of my time which is very valuable, and I don't 
mind that but I don't think I got anything constructive out 
of it. 

(Teacher, Reed Junior High) 
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So: 



The move oollaborative the appvoaah, the greater the 
opportunities for mutual oontribution to aims, perspectives, 
methods U.e., for reoiproHty) and the greater the prospects 
that staff development will build a commitment to colleqialitu 
and experimentation. 

The more closely that collaboration engages persons in the 
examination of classroom practice, th^^ areater mil be the 
demands for reciprocity and the greater the prospects that 
staff development will "fail" in its absence. 

Staff development appears to have been most readily praised and 
most readily accepted where staff developers conducted their own 
interactions with teachers and administrators in a reciprocal manner. 
Schools participating in long-term "partnerships" have reported 
more favorable reactions than schools subjected to a series of 
lectures. Thus: 

The greater the reciprocity evident in the interactions 
between staff develcvment and school personnel, the greater 
the prospects for influence. 



2. Collective Participation 

It is a basic premise of social organization that views become 
increasingly powerful as more and more people subscribe to them 
and that experiences exert greater influence as they are encountered 
more and more widely. The organizational salience of groups and 
group expectations seems clear. Influential programs of staff 
development, for example, are typically those that have captured 
the interest and secured the participation of a large number of 
staff, have involved both teachers and administrators, and have 
tapped the major school situations that affect the lives of children 




(e.g., all grade levels or key departments).^ Teachers at Westlake 
place considerable weight on their collective commitment to the 
mastery learning program in accounting for its success: 

I think that it would be a disadvantage not to have the whole 
school behind the project. ... I don't see how a few 
people ... in one school can have much impact on the whole 
school. 

(Teacher, Westlake Elementary) 



The argument can be made, of course, that the adoption of new 
practice is exactly and principally a matter of individual preference 
and skill. Certainly that is an argument advanced by many teachers, 
illustrated by reference to their own experience. Teachers in all 
six schools described their private experiments with ideas "picked 
up" in classes, from reading, from other teachers, or by dint of their 
own imagination. Still, teachers' own accounts and our observations 
suggest some limits to the argument. (In particular, teachers in 
successful schools where staff development has proved influential 
are inclined to posit some balance between individual initiative and 
collective permission and assistance). First, teachers have few 
opportunities to watch each other at work, and tend to form 
impressions of each other's competence by casual glances through 
classroom doorways. If trying a new approach requires a disruption 
in established routines, if it will thereby create the appearance 
of floundering and place teachers at risk of being negatively judged 
by colleagues, teachers may be less likely to make the attempt. The 
more complex and unfamiliar a practice, and the greater a departure 
it requires from past practice, the more likely it is that teachers 
will indeed struggle with it. Elementary and junior high school 
teachers attempting mastery learning say that it takes about six 
months for the new routines to became smooth; elementary school 
teachers adopting new reading packages claim that after five or six 
months they are still working out methods of testing, grouping, and 
pacing instruction. The absence of collective support may prove a 
barrier to improvement and innovation. 

Second, new practices may require time-consuming study and 
preparation even before they can be tested in the classroom. A 
teacher left to rely on individual preference and skill may reasonably 
choose to avoid new practice rather than take the chance that a 
substantial investment of time and thought won't pan out. If the 
experiences of Westlake and Reed schools serve as evidence, 
practices that have brought observable change in student achievement 
and classroom order require precisely that kind of extensive thought 
and preparation; without denying the attractiveness and occasional 
utility of "tric'cs," "little hints'* and ready-made materials, these 
teachers trace the most impressive accomplishments to more complex 
undertakings that placed heavy demands on their knowledge and 
experience. Collective participation on some scale (even four 
members of a single department) eased the burden. 
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At the same time, teachers* accounts are full of examples of 
large-scale ventures that failed to spark collective interest or 
enthusiasm; ideas gained through group involvement in staff 
development often have a remarkably short half-life. What is 
less clear, then, is how tactics of staff development can operate 
to generate group commitment and to promote or participate in group 
expecta'ions consistent with school improvement. 

a. District tactics . In recent years, designers of staff 
development programs in the district have employed several strategies 
premised on the assumption that teachers are more likely t-^ examine 
ard improve their present practices where they have some mea^rure of 
collective endorsement and assistance. 



^'Taking ideas back,^' In the course of three separate programs, 
district personnel have introduced new ideas to individuals or 
small teams from each school who have, in turn, been encouraged to 
introduce those ideas more broadly among fellow teachers and 
administrators. To encourage members of the district's two 
instruction committees (elementary and secondary) to disseminate 
ideas more v idely in their home buildings, staff development teams 
follow their own presentation with a distribution of all the 
necessary materials for building representatives to organize 
comparable presentations in faculty meetings. In several of the 
dirtrict^s pullout programs, an explicit aim has been for the 
participating teachers to display the sort of visible enthusiasm 
that might prove persuasive in attrac**ing others to the ideas and 
methods. And finally, in the mastery learning program, the district 
trained building principals in the content of the approach during 
weekly inservice sessions and supplied them with outlines, handouts, 
and transparencies; the principals returned to their buildings to 
conduct comparable inservice sessions for their faculties. 

This strategy of having teachers *'take ideas back" has been 
aimed at influencing practice by engaging teachers or 
administrators in some measure of shared talk about classroom 
practice and learning from and with each other. Where successful, 
it permits staff development to exert an indirect influence on 
schoolwide practice and to allocate limited resources broadly 
across schools. 



"TVatn manij,'^ In a second tactic, staff development has sought 
direct involvement in schools. While the Department of Staff 
Development serves some functions of a '^division of continuing 
education** (e.g., in organizing minicourses) , staff believe their 
greatest opportunity for impact lies with school-based work. Thus, 
they have accepted assignments to individual buildings with the aim 
of cultivating interaction with an ever-expanding group of teachers 
and administrators in schools. And they have asked participation 
from at least one-third of a secondary school faculty and 
three-fourths of an elementary school faculty as a condition for 
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involvement in some pullout or partnership programs. Park High 
School and Springer Junior High each sent one-third of their 
faculty for two weeks' training in instructional improvement 
approaches organized around the ideas of Madeline Hunter, Benjamin 
Blucm, and others. All but one faculty member at Carey Elementary 
School participated in the same program.^ And Westlake's involvement 
in the mastery learning pilot project extended to the principal and 
all teachers, 

In related fashion, designers of staff development have sought 
participation by teachers across grad- levels or departments as a 
way of expanding influence in all those arenas in which teachers 
touch upon each other's work. 

We tried ... to train teams of teachers. Like eight from 
a secondary--a couple in English, a couple in math, social 
studies, and so forth. In the elementary grades, at least 
one from each grade level. And by doing that we hoped to 
infuse ideas into the various schools. 

(Coordinator, Department of Staff Development) 

"The administrator ie the key, In a third approach, staff 
development has looked to building administrators (primarily but 
not exclusively principals) to involve themselves in some way that 
would attract collective participation by demonstrating commitment 
and interest. The forms of involvement sought and achieved have 
varied from program to program, and have accommodated the particular 
circumstances tnat prevail in elementary or secondary schools- 
In the elementary school pilot projects in mastery learning, an 
explicit aim was to make the principal the "resource person** in 
the building. Agreement to participate in the program required a 
commitment from the building principal to become substantively 
knowledgeable about the approach by attending weekly administrator 
inservices, to conduct teachers' inservice meetings, to assist 
teachers with the preparation of curriculum units, and to organize 
frequent, regular classroom observations specifically around the 
principles of mastery learning, In this instance, the program was 
designed not only to introduce a specific body of instructional 
theory and practice, but also to draw upon the resources of the 
principal's role to build a set of habits and work relations that 
would iniure continued adaptability and improvement. 

In secondary schools, where a principal's command over each 
substantive area is less likely and where the scale of 
administrative obligations (i.e., demands on time) broader, the 



Training was staggered over a six-week period so that no 
more than a third of the/ faculty would be out of the building (and 
replaced by substitutes) at any oi»^ time. 
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principle of support is comparable but the tactics markeuly Hifferent. 
Group meetings of administrators have been used as the occasion for 
acquainting principals in broad outline of the nature of staff 
development initiatives (e.g., the principal of Westlake Elementary 
made a presentation on the master}' learning prograin to all the 
junior high principals). Principals display interest to teachers 
and to staff development by shifting schedules and awarding leave 
time for group work, by conducting informal conversations to stay 
informed about implementation, by encouraging the visits of the 
staff development consultant. 

In all, staff development in the district reflects an awareness 
that groups are more powerful influences on school success than 
individuals, and that staff development that proves influential 
over time taps a set of expectations and practices that are powerful 
precisely because they are shared. The major tactics toward this 
end have revolved around capturing the participation of large enough 
groups in any single school to enhance the prospects for influence. 

b. Program success and collegial implementation of ideas . 
Success has been uneven. On the whole, one can support the argument 
that where a group is in fact const ituted--as a group, not a mere 
Collection of persons who happen to be in the same place at the same 
time--md where that group behaves in collegial fashion in the 
course of work in schools, the prospects for influence are reasonably 
good. Teachers trace few effects to collective exposure to new 
ideas in or out of school; in fact, collective exposure is as likely 
to erode as to stimulate commitment to ideas. Teachers do trace 
substantial effects to collective application of new ideas, to 
participation that is in fact and by diesign collective. Contrasting 
successful with unsuccessful attempts produces three determinants of 
success . 



First, collective participation has been credited with an 
effect on teachers practices where persons value and share clear 
expectations for collegial work over time. Thus, while staff at 
Westlake believe teachers should have the flexibility and autonomy 
to test new ideas as individuals, they also argue that group 
commitment is reasonable where ideas and programs are sufficiently 
compelling. They claim that mastery learning worked in pait 
because '^everybody did it/' A prevailing belief at Westlake that 
school improvement is properly a matter for collective concern and 
collective action permitted teachers there to apply **polite 
coercion** to their more reluctant peers: 



Staff development personnel would probably agree that they 
have not explored the limits of the secondary administrator's role 
in promoting professional improvement and collective, collegial 
investment in school improvement in the same ways that they have 
tested the elementary principals role. 



I'm not enough of a dreamer to think you're going to get a 
whole faculty behind something without a little coercion, a 
little polite coercion. And if you don't do that you don't 
ever have any growth in your faculty. You always have some 
people who are willing to try anything new, rather wholeheartedly 
some who have some reservations and will go along; and then 
some who don't want to do it, But, you know, I think if you're 
going to have faculty involvement, the way to go is the way we 
went, which was you vote for it and majority rules and that's 
it. 

(Teacher, Westlake Elementary) 

Admitting that there were some variations in interest and enthusiasm, 
the participants describe a situation in which persons have some 
latitude to "recruit" others in the name of professional growth and 
school improvanent . 

Well, I think probably the key to it, as much as anything, 
as much as my willingness and commitr.ent, was I think there 
were several on the faculty who felt very strongly that the 
things we had been doing were good, were constructive . . . 
and were looking for more opportunities to continue . . . for 
additional growth, more gains. . . . ^id they were able to 
draw additional support from the^other teachers who were maybe 
a little mere reluctant. 

(Principal, Westlake Elementary) 

By contrast, teachers at Smallwood value their cohesiveness 
as a contributor to faculty morale, but do not credit collective 
evaluation of practice or collective involvement in new p.jgrams 
as the route to greater achievement. They resist efforts to promote 
collective commitments, And at Carey and Park, where groups of 
teachers participated in pullout progr jns of instructional 
improvement tvaining, soipe teachers claim they enjoyed learning 
as a group away from school, but displayed no expectation that 
comparable group efforts would prove necessary and consequential 
upon their return. The few enthusiastic adopters of the program 
ideas treat implementation as an individual obligation. In contrast 
stands the reported experience of Westlake teachers, who turned to 
each other following each new exposure to theory to ask, "Now how 
are we going to apply this?" 

The influential role played by staff development at Westlake 
is, in teachers' eyes, a function of the fact that the principal and 
all teaching staff were engrossed in the mastery learning project; 
the weight of sheer numbers is compelling. Still, as one looks 
back over the history of Westlake in the years immediately preceding 
the mastery learning project, one begins to speculate that "numbers" 
are less a cause than a consequence. That is, in the four years 
preceding the pilot project, a set of conditions was generated (also 
in partnership with staff development) that enabled teachers to view 
coercion under certain circumstances as "polite." The project 
negotiation that was successfully completed in a month with an 
agreement to participate may more* appropriately be viewed as the 



product of one month plus four years. The expectations for collegial 
work, for engagement vith staff development, for shared work on 
curriculum and lesson plans, for learning from and with the principal, 
for investing time in weekly inservice were built gradually and 
incrementally over time, It is one thing to recognize the salience 
of group influence in a school, and the way in which prevailing norms 
create possibilities and limits for innovation and improvement; it 
is quite another thing to move quickly, as a matter of tactics, to 
secure some nominal agreement from large numbers of persons to 
participate in a formal program of staff development. 

In the absence of norms as extensive and firmly established as 
those at West lake, other tactics may more readily encourage broader 
participation. At Re^d Junior High, an infonnal agreement among a 
small group of teachers to implement their training in mastery 
learning served over a period of months to attract the participation 
of others as success became evident. Within a few months, teachers 
fron» other departments signed up for a week-long training session 
conducted by their peers. Three teachers at Smallwood attempted a 
version of this strategy by using the faculty lounge as a place to 
speak in glowing terms of ideas they were attempting to implement 
in their classrooms; they report that they did succeed in sparking 
some interest, though not on t.ie scale observed at Reed. 

In all: 

The more firmly established the norms of collegiality and 
experimentation^ the greater the prospects for securing the 
involvement of numbers large enough to influence practice. 

The more clearly stated and widely accepted the value of 
collective participation^ the greater the prospects for staff 
development to influence teachers^ practice. 

Secondy collective commitment requires that persons share 
expectations for specific practices: talking about classroom 
practice, curriculum and the like; working together to review or 
prepare materials; observing or being observed; learning from and 
with one another; teaching peers. In the two schools where staff 
developr^.ciit is credited with demonstrable influence, attendance in 
group training sessions has been followed and supplemented by 
regular teacher work sessions and frequent discussion about "how 
iL's going." 

In effect, collective commitment to participate in training 
and to award a serious, extended trial to the proposed ideas and 
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methods offers promise of substantial impact. For teachers at 
Westlake, where staff development has been credited with major 
influence, a collective commitment has entailed more than simple 
group participation in a series of inservice meetings. Teachers 
describe group discussions of ideas, shared work in preparing 
written materials and designing lessons, and collaborati^^e review 
of progress. 

We all had our units, and would do the examples, etc. to fit 
the units. I worked together with another second grade 
teacher, took a unit and as we progressed through each 
[mastery learning] lesson we would add to our unit. Sometimes 
we had to go back and revise what we'd done because we moved 
too fast. 

(Teacher, Westlake Elementary) 

In contrast, there was little enduring effect in those schools 
where collective participation exteride^^ only to attendance at 
inservice sessions and to some stated willingness to permit classroom 
observation. There is no evidence that teachers at Carey, Park, or 
Springer engage in shared preparation of macerials> or design of 
lesson plans, that they conduct regular discussions of their progress 
in implementing ideas learned in the intensive program of 
instructional improvement that they attended. At Carey, teachers 
in a grade level meeting displayed considerable surprise when, in 
response to an interviewer's question, one teacher reported that 
he used those ideas "constantly, every day." 

At issue here is the degree to which the specific practices 
required for collective implementation of ideas are consistent 
with the range of interactions already permitted and encouraged 
in the school. At Westlake, teachers have for several years taught 
each other the ideas and approaches learned outside the school; 
such behavior is a taken-for-granted part of work there. At 
Springer, however, it is less usual for teachers to instruct one 
another; simply encouraging them to do so and arming them with 
the relevant written materials is apparently insufficient to give 
persons the competence, confidence, or social "permission" needed 
for the chore. Thus, faced with the prospect of teaching his peers 
about a new program or discipline and classroom management, an 
instruction committee member deferred to the "experts" and arranged 
for the staff development team to make a presentation. 

In sum, teachers' or principals' ability to enact a role 
intended for them by staff development (and viewed by staff 



Fullan and Pomfret (1977) report that in studies of curriculum 
re^ a, the nature and scale of observed results were contingent 
upon persons' efforts to implement the proposed reform. The more 
extensive the efforts to test an idea, the more likely it was that 
effects would be observed. 
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development as carrying substantial potential influencel renters on 
the situational appropriateness of the interact ion--how well it 
fits the range of behavior approved by and enacted by persons in 
each school. Over time, the influence of staff development may rest 
on Its ability to demonstrate and enact the salient practices and 
its ability to create situations in which others can become equally 
practiced in and committed to them. 

The greater the ability of staff develornent to secure 
agreenents for a collective participation in implementation y 
the greater its prospects for influence over teachers ' 
practices. 

The greater the distance between vractices reauired big 
collective implementation and practices favored by school 
s^affy the less the prospects for influence and the greater 
the demands on staff development to cultivate approval of 
specific central practices. 

Third, collective participation is credited with an effect on 
teachers' practices where there are specific organizational 
arrangements that consolidate the gains and reduce the risks of 
shared work. Even while it improves the odds of success, collective 
participation in any venture renders it visible and thus raises the 
stakes; where "public** commitment to implement particular ideas is 
called for (as it was at Westlake), agreement to proceed adds an 
element of risk by removing decisions about the nature and extent 
of practical application from individual control. With collective 
implementation, persons* knowledge and skill are exposed and stages 
or progress made known. Under such circumstances, the degree of 
reciprocity, deference, predictability, and clarity that characterize 
relations among teachers and between teachers and staff developers 
(or principals) becomes increasingly salient. Simply, is it safe 
(or "comfortable/* in teachers' words) to make a mistake, to reveal 
confusion, to witness slow and uneven gains? Questions of good 
intentions aside, simple statements about being **nonthreatening** 
will be less persuasive here than observable structural arrangements 
by which teachers are engaged in and rewarded for their collective 
efforts. Judging by teachers* descriptions, there are four main 
ways that schools and staff development can make provisions that 
preserve the challenge and reduce the risk in shared work. 

(1) Time. Teachers' expectations for shared work are 
confirmed when schedules are arranged (or rearranged) to accommodate 
work sessions, meetings, and periods of instruction. At Reed, 
teachers received a week's release time to participate in mastery 
learning training, and arranged for two half-day work sessions to 
begin converting textbook chapters to mastery learning units. 
Informal discussions about "how it was going" took place during 
department meetings, during planning periods, ^n hallways, and over 
lunch. At Westlake, teachers spent one morning before school every 
week for three receiving instruction and engaging in small 
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group work to apply elements of theory in lesson plans and curriculum 
design. These teachers also use faculty meetings, grade level 
meetings, lunch hours, and casual encounters in the halls to raise 
issues of practice. Walking the halls at the end of the school day, 
one is likely to encounter a group of teachers gathered in a 
classroom working on materials or dividing up labor on a curriculum 
project. Their efforts to '^find time'* to work on school improvement 
are rewarded by a principal who praises their efforts, who visibly 
sacrifices his own time before and after school to projects of 
school improvement, and who regularly applies the resources at his 
disposal (e.g., release time) to allow team work during the course 
of the school day. (A resource team of two teachers, for example, 
receives release time each week to design and prepare materials to 
be used for practice and testing in certain basic skill areas.) 

Certainly schedules here are no less crowded and no more 
flexible than in other schools. Teachers consider time a scarce 
and valued commodity and depict competing demands for time spent 
in individi-al preparation, time spent in class, and time spent in 
work with colleagues. Still, there is a prevailing belief that 
the time spent has paid off. One teacher at Westlake remarked that 
her preparation time is far greater, but that teaching is easier 
and more rewarding. 



(2) Materials and information. Teachers' expectations 
for shared work are confirmed when they are supplied with the 
materials and information needed to do good work, and when shared 
work includes review or preparation of materials. As teachers at 
Westlake struggled together to prepare curriculum units, lesson 
plans, practice materials, and tests, they relied at first on 
written guidelines distributed during each inservice meeting and 
compiled in individual notebooks. Following the proposed steps 
while preparing their own materials, they gained competence and 
confidence by their repeated immersion in the new ideas and methods. 
At the same time, they created a kind of text that they could fall 
back on as they applied the ideas in the classroom. Their work 
nade earl> stages of practice more predictable and over time eased 
Che requirements for preparation by establishing a whole ''bank" of 
curriculum units from which all teachers could draw. 

Among the discoveries of the Rand Corporation's (1978) 
change agent study was the finding that programs were more 
successfully implemented where teachers were engaged in the local 
production of materials. Our observations suggest there is more 
to this than the simple investment that comes with being directly 
involved and consulted; by producing their own mastery units, 
teachers in these schools were sufficiently immersed in and 
practiced in the ideas ^hat they became "habit." At Reed, one 
teacher reports how much more difficult it was to use a unit 
prepared by someone else when he was first starting because he 
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hadn't been in on the discussion about how each piece fit 
strategically with the next.^ 



(3) Stringent demands are matched by rigorous assistance. 
Teachers accept challenge when arrangements offer assurance that 
(a) an experiment that fails is tolerable, but (b) every assistance 
will be offered to aid success. Teachers at Westlake reported that 
they were "accountable" for increased student performance by virtue 
of their participation in the pilot project; they also reported 
that the instruction and assistance were sufficiently regular and 
aggressive that "you couldn't get out of there without knowing what 
you were doing." By this account, it appears that staff development 
can escalate demands on teachers if there are specific, visible, and 
credited means of escalating the rewards as well. Commenting on 
the investment and commitment displayed at Westlake, the district's 
staff development coordinator commented that "we learned . . . that 
we can put higher demands or people than we thought we could. Once 
our expectations got expressed at a higher level, the performance 
was at a higher level." This statment, while sound, deserves 
qualification: While escalating the demands on teachers and principal 
at Westlake and the other mastery learning schools, the staff 
development team simultaneously expanded the arrangements and 
agreements that protected persons from undue scrutiny or blame. 



(4) Provisions are made to build teachers' and principals' 
capabilities for description, analysis, interpretation, and 
evaluation of practice; to build command over particular ideas and 
methods and to give teachers and principals practice in collegial 
work. Over time, work on a specific set of ideas or methods becomes 
the mechanism by which teachers' and principals' views of their own 
roles are expanded. Reward is increased and risk diminished as 
school personnel gain greater confidence in and control over the 
improvement of school practice. The success that the principal 
at Westlake enjoyed in conducting faculty inservices stems in part 
from the way that administrator training made allowance for 
incremental and cumulative command over ideas; principals were 
introduced to the theory and its application in stages (just as 
teachers were) , and were not required to assume the stance of 
instructor until they began to gain some facility with the approach. 
In addition, the nature of the collaborative agreement among 
principal, teachers, and consultant fostered a shared sense that 



Teachers value their collective work on materials when that 
work contributes demonstrably to their own knowledge, competence, 
and confidence. Used simply as a way to engage teachers in 
'*hands-on" work, however, and to increase a store of classroom 
supplies (e.g., instructional games), the tactic wears thin. One 
teacher complained that her time was too costly to waste prepaiing 
materials that were more skillfully and efficiently produced by 
commercial publishers. 
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everyone was learning together, and that the presentation of ideas 
in inservice was the beginning of a practical test, not the 
culmination of une. 

Thus, in schools where staff development is credited 
with influence, collective participati.m entailed conditions of 
inclusivlty that stretched beyond group attendance in training 
sessions and that called for extensive shared work among teachers 
on implementation, Teachers convey an expectation for learning 
in the presence of others (e.g., group attendance in classes, 
meetings, and inservices) and a parallel expectation for testing 
that learning in practice in the presence of others and with their 
knowledge and assistance, 



3. Focus 

The offer of shared work turns out to be something of a 
fruitless exercise in the absence ot a shared idea; teachers and 
administrators involve themselves in staff development most 
willingly and consistently when there is something of demonstrable 
relevance to work on. Programs have been most powerful in 
influencing schoolwide practices in and out of the classroom where 
ueachers and others have worked together to accomplish a known set 
of aims and have concentrated on understanding and applying a 
specific set of ideas. In two schools working to introduce mastery 
learning, staff development has contributed to a change in classroom 
tactics and to closer, more routine, and more rewarding working 
relationships among teachers. 

At Westlake, teachers claim a long history of working closely 
together (especially in the face of problems), but comment that the 
recent efforts to apply the specific principles of mastery learning 
have altered and intensified their collegial relations. They now 
work together to design, research, and prepare curriculum units; 
they share a language for describing classroom practice, and their 
collective struggles to test new ideas have left them more at ease 
in sharing difficulties and arguing the relative merits of new 
ideas. Similarly, members of the math department at Reed found 
that their common efforts to introduce mastery learning in classes 
and to convert textbooks to mastery units served to increase both 
the frequency of their interaction and the satisfaction they 
derived from joint work. A teacher who has drawn extensively from 
fellow department members in recent months finds that the focus on 
mastery learning has promoted closer departmental relations and 
has enabled teachers to learn from and with each other in a fashion 
not afforded by the more typical "help when neaded*' exchange. 

Where the focus is unarticulated and involvement based on a 
more general ofTer of assistance, it is less likely to engage 
teachers in shared work either with outside partners or, critically, 
with each other. The more ambiguous the proposed interactions, 
the less able are teachers to judge an appropriate line of work 
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and the less able are they to judge the capabilities (hence 
usefulness) of a program or person. 

Like our supervisors are out here and they walk up to you and 
say, "Wliat can I help you do?" And you don't know what to 
say. . . . O.K., so we have a weakness in the department. 
We have a little problem in the reading department that maybe 
they can sort out. . . . But to just walk up and say, 'What 
can I do for you? How can I help you?' 

(Teacher, Springer Junior High) 

Further, staff development is credited with influence not 
only where it focuses on a specific set of shared aims, ideas, or 
methods, but also where it exhibits cori'Jreteness in language and 
practice. Thus, a teacher who praises tb^ performance of the 
mastery learning instructors remembers that they worked with teachers 
on the wording of instructional objectives, on analyzing the precise 
skills required to meet those objectives, on the sequence of 
instruction and practice reflected in l3sson plans, and on the 
preparation of te'^ts. By contrast, a teacher denigrating the 
performance of university staff in a ''teacher effectiveness 
training" workshop invoked criteria of concreteness; the advice 
struck teachers as "more educational cliches" on the order of "give 
kids positive strokes." Absent from such advice, by his account, 
was any precise description that would permit teachers to soit 
out situations calling for praise, a range of praise tactics, or 
the effects of ov^rexaggerated praise on student performance or 
peer reactions. 

To some degree, teachers- complaints that staff development 
is "geared too much to elementary school" or ''geared too much to 
secondary school" can be viewed as complaints about concreteness. 
When the Department of Staff Development conducts training sessions 
in general approaches to classroom instruction and managements- 
sessions that stress such uniformly applicable principles as 
"teaching to an objective"--they work to incorporate examples from 
a range of grade levels, subject areas, and situations. Still, 
the complaints continue and the question remains: How do teachers 
and administrators come to regard a particular treatment as credibly 
and persuasively "concrete?" 

Complaints that courses or other staff development offer "just 
theory" do not appear to reflect teachers' reluctance to grapple 
with ideas, but their insistence that the treatment of ideas be 
properly rigorous. Teachers expect others to display sufficient 
familiarity with the reality of classrooms to be able to anticipate 
and guide appropriate practice, and sufficient familiarity with 
current research to judge desirable applications. A teacher 
praised one out-of-state graduate program for its efforts to 
combine theory, research, and practice in every class. A junior 
high teacher commented that her classes in curriculum go unremembered 
because lectures on "schools of thought" went unsupported by any 
practice in constructing a curriculum that would both reflect 
current ideas and acccnmodate the realities in a particular school. 



And finally, stafi development consolidates and extends its 
affects by fostering focused interactions among teachers and 
others in the course of their ordinary work. Thus, to sustain 
the focus of mastery learning required that teacher's scrutinize 
their own practice and reveal their observations ir. discussion 
with others. Particularly at West lake, staff development was 
designed to create the time and award the assistance needed as 
teachers and principal working together became more and more 
practiced in the concrete description and analysis of classroom 
practice. 

In sum: 

Staff development exerts influence to the extent that it 
(1) introduces or agrees upon and sustains a focus that is 
recognizably tied to the felt aimsj obligations j and 
experiences of teachers and administrators; (2) exhibits a 
degree of specificity and conereteness in discussion and 
practice that supports the translation of ideas into practice; 
and (S) promotes focused interaction among teachers and 
administrators in schools by arranging occasions in which 
school staffy working together^ describe^ analyze^ interpret^ 
plan for, or teach each other about same aspect of school 
practice. 



4. Time: Frequency and Duration of Staff Development 

Mastering the practice of teaching is, according to one 
teacher, like learning to play a musical instrument. It tales 
time, practice, some tolerance for mistakes along the way, and 
some way of marking progress. With this image in mind, there are 
two separate but interrelated senses in which time has been taken 
into account in designing staff development. The first is a 
dimension of frequency: the sheer number of opportunities that 
teachers have to work on ideas and their application in classrooms. 
The second is a dimension of duration: an expectation for--and 
ser of provisions for- -progressive gains in competence and 
confidence. 



a. Frequency of interaction . 

The more opportunities there are to grapple with an idea, the 
more numerous the opportunities to practiue it, and the more 
frequent the interactions with consultants and fellow teachers 
to resolve problems and review progress y the more likely that 
promising ideas will find their way into classroom practice. 

At West lake Elementary School, where teachers claim that they 
all apply mastery learning (though some are more aggressive and 
enthusiastic than others), teachers attended inservice meetings 
once a week for three years; the inservice sessions were supplemented 
by regular classroom observations and conferences and by team work 
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among teachers to design and produce curriculum units. It may not 
be overstating the case to say that at Westlake teachers had 
occasion on a daily basis to think about, work on, or see demonstrated 
some aspect of mastery learning. 

At Reed Junior High, members of the math depa^'tment followed 
their week-long training in mastery learning with periodic group 
meetings to begin converting math textbooks to curriculum units; 
they talked with each other about problems and progress; and they 
received regular visits from a district consultant. 

At Carey Elementary School, teachers returned enthusiastic 
after an eight-da/ training session, but the training session took 
place near the end of the school year, leaving scant time for a 
single round of followup classroom visits. The principal, though 
trained in classroom observation and conference techniques and in 
adopting the stance of consultant or advisor, did not engage in 
classroom observation in that fashion that spring or the subsequent 
fall. Enthusiasm waned and only one of the original participants 
reports a systematic attempt to use the full range of idea*; 
presented in the inservice. 

Teachers support regular, frequent meetings, observations, 
and work sessions when such occasions add demonstrably to their 
confidence and skill. At Westlake, teachers who were admittedly 
weary of the pressing schedule of meetings still credited those 
meetings with contributing to their knowledge and enhancing their 
effectiveness in the classroom. They welcomed observations that 
were built on shared expectations for what a "good job** looked 
like and that were scheduled often enough for observers to judge 
and credit teachers' progress. At both Carey Elementary and Reed 
Junior High, on the other hand, teachers reported that the 
conferences following observation had been disappointing. Move 
of them would not have added appreciably to teachers' inclination 
to translate theory into practice. 

The move fvequent the intevaations between teaahevs and staff 
development^ the move salient will be teaahevs' views of 
theiv utility and the gveatev the pvospects that they will 
eithev build ov evode a commitment to norms of collegiality 
and experimentation that extend to staff development. 

b. Duration: Providing for progressive gains . S^aff 
development is credited by teachers with greatest influence where 
it permits gradual and incremental command over a set of ideas 
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and cumulative skill in adapting ideas to cla^^sroom reality. 
Teachers' complaints that undergraduate education left them woefully 
unprepared for classroom life are simply indicative of a broader 
diieraraa: no amount of **preservice'* or **front end" preparation will 
equip teachers or administrators for the realities they face as 
they work to turn theory into practice. Even when classwork or 
preservice sessions attend to practical problems in detail, teachers 
report that they have no context for establishing the adequacy of 
the examples, relevance of the advice, the nature of appropriate 
additional questions and issues. 2 If there is, as teachers claim, 
no substitute for experience, we are left with the question how the 
work situation and staff development can combine to celebrate and 
advance experience: to render it describable, analyzable, and 
improvable. One response provided by teachers is to acknowledge 
and make deliberate provision for the fact that any experience Is 
cumulative. 

In their descriptions of staff development, teachers reveal 
several ways in which arrangements have supported precisely such 
cumulative understanding and practice. 

(1) It contributes and elaborates a language and set of 
ideas for the precise description, analysis, and interpretation of 
classroom practice. In the first stcges of the mastery learning 
project, therefore, teachers were acquainted with the theory and 
vocabulary of mastery learning; their command over the ideas and 
language grew as they heard it week after week in inservice sessions 
and as they used it with each other in the course of preparing 
mastery curriculum units. 



(2) The introduction of ideas is staged Dver time. 
Early stages of work serve to confirm shared aims and expectations, 



Lor tie (1975:72) observes that for teachers entering the 
profession there is no sequential audition cf tasks that allows for 
a gradual increase in skill and knowledge, Our observations suggest 
that this also applies to experienced teachers encountering new and 
unfamiliar situations on both small and large scale (e.g., ranging 
from minor changes in curriculum to desegregation), and to teachers 
routinely and continuously engaged in becoming better at what they do. 

"^Teachers who harbor more elaborate expectations of these 
inservices (i.e, who expected to come away from them fully inforrr.ed 
on and practiced in the details of testing, grouping, instructing) 
were disappointed to find that they were still **feeling my way*' after 
several months. Preservice sessions might foster greater satisfaction 
by making their contributions and limitations explicit, and by 
acknowledging the kinds of supplemental assistance teachers can 
more usefully provide each other once underway. 
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to outline a probable sequence of work, and to introduce or 
generate a focus . 

To expect that staff development personnel will display 
a detailed understanding of teachers' or schools' work situations 
or present knowledge and competence is unrealistic; to expect that 
teachers will display a sophisticated command of proposed new ideas 
or methods is equally unrealistic. Even where teachers have been 
immersed in intensive preservice sessions designed precisely to 
introduce theory and language and to offer selective opportunities 
to apply those ideas, they report that the kind of "imprinted" 
command that brings habitual thought and practice is long in coming 
At Westlake Elementary, teachers attended weekly inservice sessions 
for a full semester in preparation for trying mastery learning; 
each session combined theory with an opportunity for application 
to a curriculum unit. By the second semester, teachers were 
sufficiently well prepared to try the ideas in practice. 

(3) Expectations for practical application are clearly 
stated. Teachers credit staff development with influencing their 
work where it has been demonstrably and unavoidably clear that 
classroom application is anticipated. Such expectations are 
confirmed for teachers in three ways: they are explicitly stated 
as part of the original conditions of and introduction to formal 
staff development, they are enacted by persons who conduct staff 
development as they engage in classroom observation and teacher 
conferences, and they are sanctioned by building principals whose 
expectations for classroom performance (and observation) match 
those established through staff deve]opment. 

Teachers' understanding of ideas and methods is confirmed 
and strengthened by classroom observation where there are: known 
and shared expectations for what constitutes a "good job," an 
emphasis on accomplishments during conferences, a parallel 
willingness to expose areas of weakness and discuss areas of 
improvement, and a practice of scheduling observations frequently 
enough to witness progress and continuity. 

(4) Teachers sustain their commitment over time with 
the provision for progressive mastery of new ideas and new practice 
At Westlake, where weekly inservices stretched over three years, 
the demands on teachers' competence in the classroom escalated 




over time. The first year's inservice program was designed to 
require the preparation of a single mastery learning unit during 
the first semester, in preparation for classroom trial during the 
second semester. Preparation of the unit forced teachers to come 
to terms immediately and practically with translating ideas into 
practice, but delayed exposure to the actual classroom situation 
until there was some sort of ''script" in hand upon which teachers 
could rely. One teacher recalls, "By the time Td done two units 
step by step I was more convinced. Escalation was thus rapid 
enough to sustain some measure of challenge, and slow enough to 
build confidence and offer certain signs of progress. 

Similarly, in the first year examples and curriculum units 
were organized around applications in mathematics, on the ground 
that mastery learning principles and methods were most clearly 
evident there (e.g., in math, the analysis of prerequisite 
and component skills needed to achieve an instructional objective 
is relatively straightforward). Only in the second year were 
teachers encouraged to take on more complex and diffuse curriculum 



Teachers remark that university courses and other formal 
programs located outside the school underestimate the amount of 
practice required and ignore the sequence of practice required 
for "theory'' to become a ^^art of teachers' or administrators' 
practical repertoire. 

I think of a class I took in college with a professor who 

lectured for ten or twelve sessions on methodology of social 

studies. And someone said, "Well, why don't you put some 

of that into practice?" And he said, "Well, you're going to 

get a chance to do that in the last week." And everyone had 

five or ten minutes to present a lesson (Teacher, Reed Junior High). 

2 

Teachers in secondary schools who received mastery learning 
training on a "pullout" basis remarked that instructors were more 
stringent in theii requirements for curriculum unit preparation 
for those teachers who took the training for credit. Judging by 
teachers' accounts of implementation at Westlake and Reed, the 
preparation of a curriculum unit is an important stage in building 
and confirming an understanding wf the theory; the availability 
of a unit as a guide to practice xs an important determinant in 
whether teachers actually try the ideas in practice and how well 
they fare. Thus, applying more stringent standards to those who 
take the training for credit may unintentional Iv operate to 
diminish the prospects for success on the part of those who sign 
up out of simple interest. This is particularly critical in 
light of the ^act Ihst secondary schools are less likely to have 
the kind of long-term collaborative assistance that was available 
to the pilot elementary schools, and in light of the typically 
more narrow boundaries of collegiality in secondary schools. 
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areas, including affective education. As teachers have gained 
understanding and confidence, they have expanded the range of 
curriculum areas in which they attempt mastery units. 

Recognizing the importance of systematic practice and the 
valine of regular assistance, the designers of the district's staff 
development programs have progressively lengthened the period of 
time o^'er which classroom assistance is available following 
organized group training. IVhat began several years ago as a 
provision for two weeks* followup in a building stretched to ^hree 
months, then a year and, with the mastery learning project, to 
three years. 

Certainly there is no escaping the difference in demonstrable 
impact witnessed in the mastery learning schools in contrast to 
schools engaged in more shor^-term efforts. By arrangements for 
extended consultation, assistance is presumably sustained long 
enough for the ''practicality*' of ideas to be confirmee. A flurry 
of frequent meetings concentrated in the early stages of a new 
program or in response to some crisis is unlikely to produce the 
same enduring habit of shared work and the same commitment to 
analysis and experimentation that can be generated by more evenly 
paced efforts over a long period of time. 

With diminishing resources and with expanding (often competing) 
demands on the time of staff development team members, it is 
unlikely that stafi" development programs will continue to be able 
to invest the time required to provide this form of intensive, 
long-term assistance. (Even where programs permitted a year's 
calendar time for classroom assistance, teachers report that 
classroom visits following some training programs were relatively 
rare as staff development team members were spread more and more 
thinly across buildings,) To the extent that frequency of 
interaction is a powerful determinant in teachers' adaptability 
to new circumstances and new practice, then, staff development is 
faced with seeking alternative arrangements. Judging by teachers' 
accounts, one scenario might go like this: staff developers, 
making explicit the demands and probable sequence of implementatioii, 
seek some internal agreement for relatively f rquent interaction 
among teachers or between teachers and principal. Teachers and 
principals assume the task of mutual observation and critique 
(within the bounds specified by the particular practices at issue) , 
at first on a modest scale with the assistance of the consultant 
and with the aim of "practicing" a language and demeanor chat would 
make such (frequently atypical and forbidden) interactions 
properly reciprocal and deferential ("comfortable" or 
"nonthreatening") , The consultant uses visits to the buildi'^?: not 
only to address substantive questions ("are we doing this right?") , 
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but to assist teachers or principals in their consultant- like work 
with one arother.^ One principal, for example, described the way 
he used a combination of videotapes, role playing, and actual 
practice in school to learn a classroom observation -conference 
procedure that was properly a ^'consultation/' 

This is precisely the approach employed in the mastery 
learning pilot project. Expanded, it relieves the obligation on 
staff developers to be six places at once, but increases their 
obligation to attend specifically, deliberately, and persistently 
to prevailing norms of collegiality in a building. To the extent 
that staff development is successful, then, it will not only have 
contributed ideas and methods but will have altered the frequency 
and nature of staff interactions. It will have, in effect, expanded 
a school's capacity to anticipate and adapt to change, to be (in 
the words of one principal) ''self-assessing. 

Extended collaboration with teachers thus contributes to 
collegiality and to an experimental stance by increasing the 
chanc***? that teachers will be rewarded for their pains; by taking 
the time to implement ideas fully and fairly, teachers increase 
the odds of witnessing some success. Th^' worth of collegial 
efforts may be confirmed for teachers whose long-term participation 
in a collective venture pays off in eventual classroom success. 
One teacher described it this way: 

Give yourself time to see it work. You'll be frustrated at 
first because it will seem overwhelming. If you'll go step 
by step and give it at least six months, give it a chance, 
and don't take shortcuts . . . then ycu'll be convinced. 
If it's implemented correctly, you'll see results. And 
with results, you'll get confidence, 

(Teacher, Westlake Elementary) 



This is in fact the approach taken in assisting the mastery 
learning pilot schools. Its virtues seem sufficiently well-established 
to warrant adaptation to a range of school circumstances. 

2 

The apparent importance of this aspect of staff development 
raises some questions about how newcomers are introduced to 
buildings where staff development has enjoyed a long-term role 
and where teachers and administrators value and practice an 
elaborate language for describing and improving classroom practice. 
At Westlake, two semester replacement teachers found it difficult 
to apply the mastery learning principles because the terms were 
'^foreign," the opportunities for cumulative understanding and 
practice absent. 
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V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



In their training, many teachers are taught that good teaching 
is self-evident, that good teaching can be mastered alone by a kind 
of trial and error accumulation of miscellaneous devices which at 
least get teachers through the day, and that teachers can get help 
(at the risk of their self-respect) by asking others. This vision 
of teaching as a lonesome enterprise is powerfully confirmed by 
teachers' daily experience in many schools. Persistent expectations 
about joint work by teachers place stringent limits both on 
collegiality and on experimentation, and therefore on the ability of 
schools to adapt to changing circumstances and changing student 
populations, and on the ability of teachers to improve their 
practice. 

We are led from a focus on innovation and adaptation as an 
individual enterprise to improvement as a particularly organizational 
phenomenon. Some schools sustain shared expectations (norms) both 
for <^xtensive collegial work and for analysis and evaluation of 
and experimentation with their practices; continuous improvement 
is a shared undertaking in their schools, and these schools are 
the ipost adaptable and successful of the schools we studied. 

From the large array of interactions which we observed and 
which could somehow be called "collegial" in character, four classes 
of interactions appear crucial* School improvement is most 
surely and thoroughly achieved when: 

Teachers engage in frequent, continuous, and increasingly 
concrete and precise taV. about teaching practice (as distinct 
from teacher characteristics and failings, the social lives 
of teacher?, the foibles and failures of students and their 
families, and the unfortunate demands of society on the 
school). By such talk, teachers build up a shared language 
adequate to the complexity of teaching, capable of 
distinguishing one practice and its virtues from another, 
and capable of integrating large bodies of practice into 
distinct and sensible perspectives on the business of Leaching. 
Other things being equals the utility of collegial work and 
the ripor of experimentation with teaching is a direct function 
of the concreteness , precision, and coherence of the shared 
language. 

Teachers and administrators frequently observe each other 
teaching, and provide each other with useful (if potentially 
frightening) evaluations of their teaching. Only such 
observation and feedback can provide shared referents for 
the shared language of teaching, and both demand and provide 
the precision and concretenes: which makes the talk about 
teaching useful . 
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Teachers and administrators plan, design, research, evaluate, 
and prepare teaching materials together. The most prescient 
observations remain academic ("just theory") without the 
machinery act on them. By joint work on materials, teachers 
and administrators share the considerable burden of developirent 
required by long-term improvement, confirm their emerging 
understanding of their approach, and make rising standards 
for their work attainable by them and by their students. 

Teachers anJ administrators teach each other the practice of 
teaching. In the mr 1 adaptable schools, most staff, at one 
time or another, on some topic or task, will be permitted and 
encouraged to play the role of instructor for others. In this 
way, the school makes maximum use of its own resources. 

These four types of practices so clearly di<^tinguish the more 
successful from the less successful schools, the more adaptable 
from the less adaptable schools, that we have termed then the 
"critical practices of adaptability.** 

Confining our attention to these four types of practices, 
other characteristics of interaction about teaching tend both to 
distinguish the schools we studied and to help us to understand 
the requirements of these practices and the tactics which help to 
establish and maintain them: 

In successful and adaptable schools, all four practices occur 
frequently and in a variety of places: training, sessions, 
faculty meetings, grade or department meetings, hallways, 
classrooms, and the teachers' lounge. Collegial experimentation 
is a way of life; it pervades the school. While time for 
jo-^nt work is always a problem, time is used very efficiently 
because all a\ailable times tend to be used. 

In successful and adaptable schools, interaction abour 
teaching is consciously and steadily focused on practice, 
on what ^eachers do, with what aims, in what -situations, with 
what materials, and with what apparent results. The focus 
on practice makes the interactions more immediately useful 
and therefore more likely to be sustained. And crucially, a 
focus on practices as di*.tinct from teachers helps to preserve 
self-respect and eliminate barriers to discussion; the utility 
of a practice is thus separated from the competence of a 
teacher. 

In adaptable and successful schools, interactions about 
teaching tend to be inclusive; a large proportion of the 
faculty participates, is part of the group of innovators. 
Even where smaller groups explore new options for teaching, 
they are mindful of the consequences for other staff and 
prepare thoughtful strategies for including others or for 
preserving their pood will (or at least neutrality). 
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In adaptable and successful schools, interaction about teaching 
is described as speaking specifically to the complexities of 
:he classroom. The talk is concrete, ''practical/* This is 
not to say that it is not philosophical or theoretical, 
because teachers report that interactions which provide a broad 
perspective on teaching have been most helpful. It is, rather, 
to say that the philosophy or theory must always be brought to 
the ground of specific actions in the classroom. 

Attainment of interaction which can tie theory to concrete 
practice is not instant; the cumulative development of a shared 
language of teaching becomes crucial here. The more powerful and 
fully developed the shared language, the greater the facility with 
which broad perspectives can be applied to specific practices in 
the classroom. Observation becomes critical, and a willingness 
to observe and be observed in a useful, critical fashion is not 
built instantly. 

In successful and adaptable schools, interactions about 
teaching are seen as reciprocal , even when they involve 
persons of different status (principal versus teacher) or 
different function (staff development consultant versus 
teacher). In part, reciprocity means an equality of effort 
by the parties involved. In part, reciprocity means an 
equality or at least an exchange of benefits. In part, 
reciprocity means equal humility in the face of the complexity 
of the task, and of the limits of one's own understanding. 
But crucially, reciprocity means deference, a manner of 
acting and speaking which demonstrates an understanding that 
an evaluation of one's practices is very near to tn evaluation 
of one's competence, and which demonstrates great care in 
distinguishing the two and focusing on the first. 

In successful and adaptable schools, collegiality and 
experimentation are made relevant to, an integral part of, 
the occupation and career of teaching. Teacher evaluations, 
access to resources, release time and other perquisites are 
clearly tied to collegial participation in the improvement 
of practice. 

The status of an actor, both ascribed, e.g., position, and 
achieved (a reputation as a master teacher) tends to Umit 
the rights of the actor to initiate and to participate in 
coi^egirl experimentation. In some schools, such rights are 
limited to principals, department chairs, and some influential 
teachers. In the more successful and adaptable schools, 
rights to initiate and participate are more widely distributed, 
rely less on formal position, and are variable by situation. 
The greenest teacher who just happens to have taken a course 
of interest to other faculty is more free to initiate, 
participate in, and even lead some collegial work in that 
situation. 
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At any given time, actors* technical skills and knovv ledge 
tend to limit their latitude to initiate, participate in, 
or lead collegial work. Particularly where a faculty has 
established a direction and developed an approach and a 
language, teachers who have not shared in the prior developments 
find the ''ante'' too high; however, these persons can and have 
been brought up to speed wher specific arrangements are made 
to provide support and to find joy and virtue in steps which 
the older hands attained much earlier, On the whole, we are 
inclined to see technical skill more as a consequence of, 
rather than as a precondition for, collegial experimentation 
in this sense' in the absence of the other social 
characteristics of interaction, technical skill will not 
produce adaptability, but where the social requirements of 
adaptation are met, technical skill can be increased 
progressively. 

Finally, in successful and adaptable schools, the staff have 
learned social or "role** skills. Playing teacher to students 
is different from playing teacher to a teacher, Daily 
interaction with students in a classroom is not preparation 
for providing a useful classroom observation for an older, 
more experienced, and higher status teacher. 

The crucial matter of deference --the behavioral and linguistic 
distinction of practices from persons and their competence-- 
particularly requires role-taking skill. The younger and less 
experienced teacher providing an observation and critique for an 
older, more experienced teacher may find a couple of items on 
which useful comments might be provided. If the younger teacher 
acts £.s one acts toward students, we might expect, at the very 
least, that the useful comments will not be heard by the older 
teacher. There is a very limited, deferential role of '^consultant'* 
which the younger teacher might play, by asking a question about 
the observed practice rather than making a statement about it. 

Such role-taking is not a universal skill. Rather, it tends 
to be learned where it is defined and required as a condition 
of collegial work. And in general, the skill is teachable. 

Systematic attention to the preceding characteristics and 
requirements of collegial experimentation both distinguish 
schools we observed and will, it appears, increase the chances 
fur building an adaptable and successful school. 

By virtue first of office and then of performance, principals 
are in a unique position to establish and maintain the important 
norms of collegiality and experimentation, and to promote and 
foster the critical practices of talk about practice, observation 
of practice, joint work on materials, and teaching each other 
about teaching. Other characteristics of principals and of the 
situation aside, our observations indicate that principals can 
promote those norms and practices primarily by: 
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Announcing and describing Chem, particularly at important 
occasions such as the first staff meeting at the beginning 
of a year, then frequently and on various occasions thereafter 
to confirm and specify the desired interactions among teachers. 
The principal must imagine the desired behavior, then describe 
it concretely as the principal's expectations for life in the 
school . 

Modeling or enacting the desired behavior, by asking staff 
foi evaluation of the principal's performance, by providing 
useful, concrete observations of classes, by seeking out 
teachers to talk about practice, by contributing to the 
preparation of materials, by giving time while asking for time. 

By sanctioning the announced and modeled behavior, in the 
allocation of resources such as released time, in required 
or formal evaluations of teacher performance, by visible and 
public praise for collegial or experimental efforts, by 
tolerating and absorbing inevitable failures encountered in 
experimentation, and so on. 

By defending the norms thus established from countermovements 
within the school and from impositions from outside the school, 
from parents, the district, and others. Courage is likely to 
be crucial to this defense. Equally important, and more 
malleable, is skill in translation and reconciliation which 
deflects some blows, soften** others, and negates yet others 
by finding commonalities of interest and intent among 
presumably opposing demands. 

It appears that these steps of announcing and describing 
desired pra^^'ices, modeling them, sanctioning them, and defending 
them are all to a great extent leamable skills; attention to them 
will be cf great assistance to principals. 

To this point, we have tried to describe and analyze 
characteristics of adaptable schools. For us, then, the probable 
effectiveness of staff development is a function of its attention 
to those characteristics. Staff development will be more effective 
to the degree it accommodates, builds on, stimulates, and nourishes 
the norms of collegiality and experimentation and the critical 
practices of talk, observation, joint work on materials, and 
teaching each other to teach. 

Staff development activities seen by teachers as most useful 
and infiiential are described as collaborations between staff 
development personnel and a school, not something which staff 
development does to the school but something they do together, 
each playing a part. 

Collaborative arrangements confirm that collegial experimentation 
is relevant to teaching as an occupation and as a career. 
Individual requirements and aims, district requirements and aims. 
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and realities of work at the building level are more readily 
reconciled and dealt with affirmatively when a partnership is 
negotiated. 

Collaboration provides the opportunity to build the shared 
language of teaching not only among teachers in the school, but 
also among staff developers and teachers. Aims, approach, 
requirements, reciprocal expectations^-all are made clearer. More 
substantial commitments from school staff are possible. 

In collaborative work between staff developers and schools, 
necessary reciprocity may be established between staff developers 
with their ''book learning" and teachers with their "experience.'' 
Particularly, by inviting a collaboration, staff developers are 
then able to model collegiality and experimentation, as one of 
several partners in a team. The crucial matter of deference can 
be displayed, practiced, and perfected. 

Effective staff development activities foster collective 
participation of the staff in a school. Teachers are not seen as 
individuals who are drawn out, changed, and put back, but are seen 
as members of an organization, whose adoption of inno\^ations depends 
on the characteristics of the organization, and whose knowledge as 
members of that organization can be turned to creating the conditions 
under which all staff in the school will progress as they work 
together. It is important that school staff attend training as 
groups, even more impoi'tant that they implement as groups, 
strengthening their collegial and experimental practices even as 
they a-^opt a specific new practice, 

Recognition of the importance of the school as a workplace 
and of the needs for collaboration and collective work among staff 
developers and school staffs has led the staff development 
department in the school district we observed to rely less on 
one-shot training sessions and to rely increasingly on more frequent 
interactions of longer duration, in order to support progressive 
attainment of skill and collegial work. 

Attempting to provide assistance more frequently and over a 
longer duration has stretched the resources of that department. 
This resource problem has led them to seek ways to cultivate the 
norms and practices of adaptability in schools as a substitute 
for their own direct efforts in schools. To the degree that staff 
developers can refine strategies for creating "self -assess-*' ng" 
and adaptable schools, they can introduce schools to new options 
for teaching with greater assurance that the schools will be able 
to make the most of those options using their internal resources. 

In short, staff development becomes less a question of 
development of individual teachers and more a question of 
organizational change. By concentrating on the requirements and 
tactics of adaptability, both school staffs and staff developers 
can make the most of the considerable resources they do have for 
getting better at teaching. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Four years ago, in 1976, Westlake Elementary Schoor agreed to 
become one of five elementary schools participating in a pilot 
project in mastery learning. That event colors the views that 
teachers have of their work at Westlake, their view of working 
relationships with students, administrators, and parents, and their 
view of outsiders. It colors their sense of learning on the job, 
and their stance toward new ideas and new practices. It pervades 
their formulation of problems and solutions. 

Over a three-year period, staff development served as the 
major strategy for introducing and implementing the ideas of 
mastery learning. That is, the pilot project for mastery learning 
was also a pilot project for a mode of staff development organized 
around a collaborative arrangement among teachers, principal, and 
district consultant, and focused on a specific set of ideas. 

Mastery learning has taken hold at Westlake. There is simply 
no escaping its presence; it perv? ^es the language of teachers when 
they talk to each other about improving the performance of 
non-English speaking children (Me could do a mastery unit . . ."). 
It pervades the talk of teachers to strangers seeking to understand 
the school: »»We apply mastery learning here." It is the basis of 
the school's recognition in a broader community: during the time 
of our observations, the school was celebrated in a local television 
broadcast, was visited by a team of teachers from another state, 
and the project wis mentioned in a New York Times article on 
mastery learning. Teachers think about and talk about Westlake as 
a "mastery learning school." 

In an urban district where federal projects have been numerous, 
where innovations have come and gone, and where ideas and vocabulary 
may change as quickly and as often as the funding, the degree to 
which mastery learning has been integrated into the work of teaching 
and administration may appear remarkable. The temptation, of 
course, is to view developments at Westlake as an extraordinary 
circumstance, a fluke, a matter of sheer personality. The teachers 
themselves do not hold that view. For all their cohesiveness in 
years past, they did not engage then in the kind of aggressive 
program of instructional improvement that they have pursued in the 
last several years. Similarly, the principal talks about earlier 
involvement with innovative federally funded projects that, in 
spite of every good intention, disappeared without a trace of 
influence on children or teachers. Apart from matters of personality, 



The names of schools and individuals have been changed in 
order to preserve assurances of anonymity and confidentiality. 



and apart from issues of good will and good intentions, there have 
developed at Westlake a set of organizational arrangements and a 
pattern of interaction among colleagues that have made it possible 
for mastery learning and staff development to ta/.e hold the way they 
have. In the following pages, we look to the descriptions offered 
by teachers and by the building principal to reveal how work at 
Westlake is organized to promote continuous attention to school 
improvement and innovation. 



II. TEACHFRS' VIEWS OF WESTLAKE SCHOOL 



We subscribed, as teachers do, to the belief that schools are 
different from one another in ways that bear upon views of teaching 
and approaches to ^'learning on the job/' Further, we reasoned that 
from teachers' collective characterizations of the school as a 
wovkplaoe we might gain insight into the prevailing, socially 
powerful views of "being a teacher" or "being a principal" against 
which we could place accounts of individual views, preferences, and 
experiences . 



A GENERAL TONE: BEATING THE DRUMS FOR WESTLAKE SCHOOL 

'^eav'ners were consistently and outspokenly enthusiastic about 
Westlake. Even those teachers who were irritated about recent 
curriculum decisions outside their control, who faced insecurity 
brought on by declining enrollment, who were struggling this year 
with non-English speaking students, and who were quite simply tired 
at the end of the year spoke with praise of the school. No one, 
to our knowledge, is looking for (or would welcome) a tr^.isfer. 

T: I guess I sound like I'm beating the drams for Westlake 
School and for Mr. Roberts, and I am. I can't think of 
another building I'd rather be in or another person I'd 
rather be working with. 

Even while teachers admitted some weariness by late spring 
(including weariness from what was beginning to seem like an endless 
chain of meetings), they were careful to distinguish being tired 
from being "burned out." 

T: I don't feel cynical or burned out, but some days I feel 
a little tired! 

T: There was more to it [mastery learning inservice] than we 
expected . . . but . . . Tve never heard them complain. 

Enthusiasm is widespread and reflects satisfaction in diverse 
areas of school life: satisfaction with students and parents, with 
collegi^ai relationships among teachers, with the principal's views 
and actions, and with a sequence of staff development over the last 
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several years. Drawing upon the interviews, we recorded 162 summary 
descriptions of Kesrlake as a school (independent of teachers' 
descriptions of their owa work and their own experiences with staff 
development). Tne statements reflect the views of ail seventeen 
teacners interviewed, ^ though some teachers talked at greater length 
than others. Almost three-quarters (73 percent) of these summary 
statements were positive; they were descriptions of Westlake as a 
gooa place to work and a good place for children to go to school. 
Teachers' recent involvements with staff development (and most 
specifically with mastery learning) account for over one-third of 
these statements. That is, part of teachers' satisfaction in working 
at Westlake is derived from the building's collaborative 
relationships with persons and organizations outside. In addition, 
many of the favorable descriptions of internal work arrangements 
are also bound up with recent efforts to understand and apply 
mastery learning; teachers' satisfaction appears to derive in large 
part from collegial interactions with each other and the principal. 

Tracing the pattern of favorable and unfavorable or critical 
descriptions by indn^idual teachers, we find no pockets of 
discontent, no one group of permanent staff more likely to paint 
a glowing picture on the one hand, or to complain on the other; 
our observation accords wi^h the views of teachers that there are 
no cliques among the faculty. Critical statements by permanent 
staff tend principally to recount conditions that appear adversely 
to affect teaching but over which teachers exert little or no 
influence (e.g., curriculum decisions fostered by the school board 
or central administration) . 

Critical views of staff relationships were rare indeed, and 
were expressed almost excJusively by persons on assignment as 
semester replacements. These temporary staff found the building 
congenial enough, and found other teachers and the principal 
friendly and helpful; they were, however, somewhat at a 
disadvantage in the face of collective commitment to a single 
teaching strategy (mastery learning) with which they were 
unfamiliar, and were less centrally engaged in the kinds of 
interactions with other teachers that supported and encouraged 
innovation generally. 

Ir recounting the origins of the mastery learning project, 
for example, teachers admitted that not everyone had been 
enthusiastic, but that everyone had agreed to give it a serious 
try. One teacher reported that a little ''polite coercion" would 
always be called for if one expected a faculty with any growth; 
another teacher observed that even those who had had reservations 



Interviews were conducted with all thirteen regular classroom 
teachers and with four teachers of special programs (including 
special education and visually handicapped). 



about the effort would have to admit they had learned from it. 
From no one did we gain the impression that participation had been 
anything but voluntary. In contrast to this view of "history'* is 
the impression conveyed by one of the temporary substitutes, who 
read expression of reservations as evidence that teachers had been 
pushed into the program by the principal, and who interpreted 
teachers talk of being tired as evidence of ''burnout/' The view 
of this temporary member of the faculty stands in particularly 
sharp contrast to the reported views of the permanent staff when 
we observe the lengths to which people went in their conversations 
to distinguish being occasionally tired from being burned out, to 
distinguish reservations from resistance, weariness from regret. 

In sum, the picture conveyed by teachers (and the impression 
conveyed to observers over the course of a month) is of a school 
in which teachers push themselves hard, in which the demands in 
and out of the classroom ar^ heavy, but in which the rewards are 
apparently substantial. Pressed for detail, teachers characterize 
West lake as a school where: 

Collegial interaction among teachers is valued and practiced. 
Teachers take for granted that classroom practices are a matter of 
discussion, and that teachers will talk to each other about 
approaches to instruction, about tactics of maintaining classroom 
order, about appropriate materials, about specific classroom 
problems. Teachers use planning time, inservice time, and hours 
after school to work together in designing and preparing classroom 
materials. While tight schedules tend to keep teachers out of each 
other's classrooms, some teachers do have occasion to observe 
others and observation is typically viewed as "nonthreatening 
As it takes shape at Westlake, collegial interaction among teachers 
entails extensive talk, frequent shared work, and occasional 
observation. 

Teachers describe their interactions with each other as 
cooperative and professional . ^ They comment that there have never 
been cliques and that even the demanding course of mastery learning 
failed to produce factions within a faculty that was, admittedly, 
not uniformly enthusiastic about the approach. In the words of one 
teachei, there is a sense of "unity and purpose" that overrides 
personal differences. Collegiality in this instance arises not 
only from a sense of shared circumstance (i.e., the camaraderie 
among teachers that springs from knowledge that they share a 
difficult job), but from a belief in shared philosophy of education. 
"We all seem to have the same philosophy about teaching," reports 
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Although teachers like each other and are familiar with each 
other's -.ersonal lives, they tend to play down the social aspects of 
their cohesiveness and to emphasize its professional character. 
Their strong sense of collegiality is felt to have its basis in 
shared work. 



one teacher. They are aware that such a collective view is 
atypical, and they celebrate it. 

Teachers and principal share a viei) that both present practice 
and new ideas deserve attention and scrutiny. 

T: This happens to be a faculty that seems to be always 
looking for better ways to do things. 

T: I*m convinced that that's the key to success or failure 
of any new or innovative program: you've got to have a 
staff that is willing to take an extra step. And then if 
they're sold on the idea then they've got to stand up and 
be counted. 

Faculty meetings are reported to be (and were observed to be) 
occasions for serious discussion of the merits of an idea, a place 
for passing on references or summaries of recent research, a place 
for frank review and, according to one teacher, even "sharp 
disagreement."! Conversations begiin in faculty meeting may be 
continued in the faculty lounge, where viewpoints prove diverse 
and where these underlying ground rules seem to prevail: 1) draw 
on your own knowledge and experieiir,e to talk about possible 
advantages and disadvantages, strengths or weaknesses; but 2) don't 
knock an idea until you've tried it; and 3) don't knock it while 
someone else is trying it. 

Disagreements over ideas do not appear to jeopardize social 
relations; persons can credit or discredit ideas without seeming 
to make judgments about the competence, good will, or confidence 
of persons. 

T: Many people disagree on the best way of helping kids to 
. learn. I'm sure my theories would be different from 
Joe's, for example. 

I: Is that ever a topic of conversation? 

T: Oh yeah, yeah. Not so much here in the mastery part of 
it as in the precision teaching part of it because we 
disagree on it. And it isn't so much that we disagree on 
the precision [theory] as the way it's done . . . about 
translation of theory. ... We have some pretty outspoken 



Lest the school begin to seem an impossible Utopia, or this 
account begin to seem like fiction, we should point out that faculty 
meetings are also used to take care of mundane administrative 
business, and that not all members of the faculty leap into 
seminar-like discussions at the slightest provocation. Of import is 
the view that such meetings are seen and treated as an appropriate 
occasion for such interaction. 
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people around here. We have some hot arguments at times, 
I guess, but it doesn't carry over anywhere else as far 
as I know. 

Further, teachers claim to engage in comparable interr -^tion with the 
building principal, where discussions about ideas and practices may 
lead to fierce debates. 

T: . . .he'll stand and bellow at yuu, you know, and you 
bellow back at him, or if you're feeling meek you quietly 
steal away and sneak up on him some other day with the 
same problem. 

Teachers value and practice "commitment'^ of time, work, and 
mutual encouragement. "Commitment'' is a word that stands out in 
the talk of teachers at West lake, both because so many teachers use 
it and because we encountered it so rarely in other schools. By 
commitm*mt , teachers appear to mean 1) a demonstrated willingness 
to take a serious look at any new idea if it's presented as 
benefitting kids (a connection to teaching and learning is the 
criterion); 2) a demonstrated willingness to invest time and 
energy in trying out a promising idea, even if the investment is 
substantial; and 3) a demonstrated willingness to abide by majority 
decision when group support is called for. 

Teachers credit the principal with taking teachers^ 
professionalism seriously. Teachers find evidence in a range of 
the principal's actions that professional behavior is expected, 
valued, approved, and rewarded. First, a stance toward 
professionalism has been reflected in his hiring and firing 
practices. In hiring the newest member of the faculty, the 
principal specified in the job posting that the person must be 
trained in or be willing to train in mastery learning, and would 
be expected to sign the same statement of commitment to inservice 
that the rest of the staff had already signed. In managing a 
reduction- in-force several years ago, the principal worked to 
eliminate the two teachers who had refused to participate in a 
collective effort to prepare the new reading program for 
implementation. That is, a teacher's demonstrated investment in 
improvement is one basis for the evaluation of performance at 
Westlake. Teachers to whom these actions were visible commented 
that "helping teachers who try and getting rid of teachers who 
don't builds respect in a faculty," Whil^ teachers acknowledge 
that the present union contract limits the power of a building 
principal to get rid of "uncommitted" and "unprofessional" 
tepchers, they still expect that the allocation of rewards 
(both tangible and intangible) will reflect the principal's 
support of professional behavior. 

Second, teachers report that the principal has a history of 
"spending time on education," of "giving suggestions that work," 
and of arranging time, materials and other support for teachers 
who want to try new ideas. 
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And third, the principal demonstrates in his own behavior an 
interest in and commitment to innovation and improvement. He reads 
recent research and reports on findings in faculty meetings; he 
seeks inservice training to improve his own performance as 
principal; he becomes sufficiently knowledgeable about innovations 
being attempted by teachers to conduct discussions, answer 
questions, and fairly appraise classroom performance; and he uses 
faculty meetings to promote discussion and arrive at (not simply 
announce) decisions. Teachers describe his significance at 
West lake this way: 

T: The principal has been the clue to the faculty's ability 
to work together. 

T: When we see the principal work hard, it encourages us to 
do the same. 

T: The principal has to be the mainstay. 

T: The principal . . . supports the teachers about a thousand 
percent. He gives teachers the freedom to try things. . . 

Teachers credit external circumstances with making it easier 
to Sustain high quality teaching and schoolwide cormil^ents to 
innovation and improvement. First, they report that the staff has 
been relatively stable for many years. Prior to this year's hiring 
of one new permanent faculty member, the most recent "newcomer'" 
had joined the faculty nine years ago. The principal is in hio 
tenth year at Westlake. While teachers believe the expectation for 
working together to be nore powerful than sheer longevity, they do 
not underestimate the extent to which the present successes here 
may be the product of many years' gradual development, 

Westlake is considered by its teachers to be a neighborhood 
school, relatively untouched bv ousing. Its student population in 
September 1979 was 56 percen : white, or Anglo, 34 percent hispanic, 
4 percent black, 5 percent o.;iental, and 2 percent Indian. A few 
new Laotian and Vietnamese children are reflective of recent 
imrTiigration to this city. Their numbers are sufficient to raise 
teachers' interest in teaching to the non-English speaking, yet 
not so great as to have the status of a "problem." The families 
whose children attend Westlake are predominantly working class, 
and parents are viewed as "supportive" even if they may not have 
the resource? to maintain books or newspapers in the home, or the 
time--with two working parents--to spend with their children on 
schoolwork. Despite this generally favorable description, teachers 
observe that in the last ten years they have witnessed increasing 
mobility among families (64 percent turnover in 1978-79) and more 
evidence of unstable living situations, Westlake is not immune 
from the difficulties of urban living, and the teachers here simply 
echo teachers throughout the city in their laments about trying to 
teach students who may be here today and gone tomorrow, or who may 



be distracted by peisonal worries. At least one teacher remarked 
that the combination of ''open communication'* in the building and a 
long-term reliance on staff development helped teachers who were 
having increasingly to take the place of the home. 



III. LEARNING ON THE JOB 



INTRODUaiON 

Staff development is part of the job at Westlake; it comes with 
the territory. Teachers participate in workshops, classes, inservice 
meetings and conferences; they report to each other informally in 
the lounge and more formally in faculty meeting on what they're 
learning; they describe theii* efforts to apply new ideas in the 
classroom. In the mastery learning project, teachers as a group 
have set about learning and applying a set of ideas that constitute 
an entire approach to planning, preparation, teaching, and evaluating 
progress, In all of their accounts, but most clearly in description 
of the mastery learning project, teachers portray "learning on the 
job*' in the following ways: 

Teachers' involvements in formal and informal learning are 
:yurrent and cont^'nuous. Learning and adapting new ideas or 
practices is not reserved for teachers struggling through the 
first year or two of teaching, but is expected of all teachers 
regardless of years' experience. 

Teachers' involvements in learning, and specifically in staff 
development programs, have been collective and collc^'al. 
Although teachers believe they have the autonomy to try out 
and judge new ideas as individuals, they also believe that 
for id*^as of sufficient promise and complexity, commitment as 
a group is reasonable. Such group participation enables 
people to undertake lengthy periods of learning and 
implementation without fear of failure and with active support 
from others. 

The nature and excent of teachers' learning has changed over 
time. With respect to mastery learning, teachers report an 
emerging substantive understanding; they become more familiar 
with the ideas and more skilled in applying them in talk and 
in practice. They describe an ever more realistic and 
sophisticated strategic understanding; they have become better 
at anticipating the limits and possibilities of adaptation, 
and the limits and possibilities of staff development. And 
finally, they experience chanj^es in the relationships among 
teachers or between teachers and principal; teachers have 
become increasingly more liKely :o take the initiative in 
designing and conducting staff development and in proposing 
future program priorities. 
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Staff development has been consequential; in the eyes of 
teachers, it has made a difference. Teachers report that 
student performance has improved, that student behavior is 
less an iszue and that students are more interested, confident 
classroom ^ .ticipants, Teachers say that they themselves are 
more consistent and more confident in their teacning, and more 
collegia! in their relations with each other and the principal. 

Teachers seek (and agree to) staff development that is a 
complement to classroom practice. In matters of theory, the 
offerings of staff development have been persuasive where they 
have matched f^achers' own knowledge of the complexity of 
teaching and learning. In matters of practice, teachers have 
endured the most challenging, demanding, exhausting training 
when assured that classroom practice and adaptation were 
integral parts of the program. 

Staff development at Westlake School, then, has proved a complex 
set of interactions and relationships that go well beyond simply 
taking a class or attending a workshop and that call for the 
collaborative participation of teachers, principal and outside 
consultants. Though nominally aimed at improving teachers' 
technical proficiency and effectiveness, staff development has 
also apparently helped to shape and confirm a set of social 
relationships that give this school a particular character as a 
workplace. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT AT WESTLAKE SCHOOL IS QJRRENT AND CONTINUOUS : 
TEACHERS LEARN ALL THE TINfE 

Prevailing expectations among teachers (and shared with the 
principal) are that teachers will continue to pay close heed to 
present classroom practice and its effects, that they will seek out 
and judge new ideas, and that they will learn and (if necessary) 
struggle with new practice. While some teachers are more aggressive 
in voicing and enacting these expectations than others, the general 
view is widespread: learning is the province of all teachers, 
experienced and inexperienced. One teacher with more than twenty 
years' experience mused that if she had known in her first fi/e 
years of teaching what she had leame'i in the last five years, she 
might have been spared "a lot of frustration.'' A teacher i^-ho 
described her undergraduate preparation as relatively thorough and 
who has been teaching many years still praised the current staff 
development involvement, saying that it has ^'refreshed my memory, 
brought it all back, so I emphasize it a lot more now." Other 
teachers corranent along similar lines: 

T: You've continually got to be reinforced this way. You 
hear this 'burnt out' bullshit all over and it's true. 
It's easy to stagnate and that's where staff development 
comes in. 



T: It's sad when teachers quit learning. 



T: I like havinj observers in the classroom because I often 
learn something. 

Among the 382 summary statements about learning on the job 
drawn from teacher interviews, 374, or 97 percent, describe present 
involvements and anticipated future involvements . i Of these, 
fifty-three, or 14 percent, describe interactions by which teachers 
learn from or with each other; an additional thirty-one (8 percent) 
describe comparable interactions between teachers and the principal 
Over 40 percent are descriptions of teachers' participation in 
formal programs of staff development ranging from mastery learning 
to involvement in other long-term, intensive staff development, to 
attendance at university classes and occasional workshops. 

Current involvements may conceivably be jhe subject of praise 
or complaint; by calculating the balance between favorable and 
unfavorable statements about staff development involvement, we 
create a rough ground on which to judge the relative stability of 
involvement and the prospects for future influence. Simply, are 
people satisfied with their immersion in ''learning on the job," or 
would they prefer to shed those demands and expectations? 

Descriptions are of four general types: first, there are 
those descriptions that are presented as "the way things are, 
fortunately." They are occasions of learning, formal and informal, 
that persons approve of and find useful as part of the teaching 
experience. Of the 382 summary descriptions, 288, or 75 percent, 
are of this sort- 

Second, there are stories about situations and interactions 
present or past that are viewed with disfavor. Such comments are 
recognizable as complaints or laments: "the way things are [or 
were] unfortunately." Altogether, forty-nine critical comments 
make up 13 percent of all the summary descriptions of staff 
development experiences. Of these, only a very few can be 
interpreted as direct criticisms of the performance of some person 
or group. The remaining statements refer to situational dilemmas: 



These descriptions contrast v;ith those presented in several 
other buildings, where teachers' reports of influential and useful 
interactions with other teachers were predominantly reports of early 
socialization into teaching (getting through the first two years), 
and wV jre reports of interactions with administrators were confined 
either to illustrations of early advice or descriptions of a 
generally "supportive" administrative setting. In the remaining 
two elementary schools, for example, teachers' reports of 
involvements as beginning teachers make up 25 percent and 27 percent 
of the descriptive statements about learning on the job. 
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to the problems faced by new teachers entering a situation in which 
a complex and demanding program has been underway for several years; 
or to the difficulties of sorting out implementation stages when 
everyone, including the instructor, is struggling with 
implementation; or to the inevitable tradeoffs between time spent 
in inservice sessions and time spent in planning and preparation 
or directly in the classroom. 

Third, teachers described interactions or situations that they 
thought desirable and appropriate but have not encountered. For 
Westlake teachers, such descriptions constitute 10 percent of the 
total and tend to focus on preferences for subsequent staff 
developments-preferences that teachers have every reason to believe 
can be enacted. Specifically, teachers report that their competence 
in mastery learning is sufficient to warrant a shift in the nature 
and frequency of inservice sessions, moving toward a situation in 
which meetings would be less frequent and more likely to be 
designed and conducted by teachers. 

And finally, teachers report a small group of ''taboo** 
practices (2 percent of all statements) that they would disapprove 
if encountered; these include staff development forced on an 
unwilling faculty, and complaints by faculty members who have 
already agreed to award a serious trial to some program or idea. 

In all, 85 percent of teachers' recorded statements convey a 
favorable view of staff development and the more general experience 
of and expectations for learning on the job; the remaining 
^•unfavorable'* comments are confined almost entirely to obser«;ations 
about realistic and possibly inevitable limits on what staff 
development can accomplish. 



TEACHERS' INVOLVENENT IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT IS COLLECTIVE AND COLLEGIAL 

Learning at Westlake arises out of collegiality : teachers 
describe collective discussion of new ideas, collective commitment 
to (some) programs, collective participation in implementation, 
collective judgments of progress. (Even when only one person takes 
a course or attends a workshop, it is likely to be the subject of 
conversation among a broader group of teachers. In one instance, 
a teacher undergoing training in the instruction of non-English 
speaking children was reporting to a group in the lounge on the use 
of **ja22 chants** to teach patterns of intonation in English, When 
she finished, a second teacher asked, *'Will you teach me?'*) 

In particular during the last four years, mastery learning has 
taken hold through the combined and strenuous efforts of an entire 
faculty, the principal and a small number of district consultants 
who are housed in the dist:.lct and have been paid with district and 
federal ESAA funds. 
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Teachers* Collective Involvement 



Teachers view the commitment of the entire faculty as critical 
to the project's success after four years. Although the original 
pilot project design required only a 75 percent commitment from 
teachers in pilot schools, faculty members here believe it would 
not have worked as well under those conditions. With only two 
classes at each grade level, a less than total commitment might 
have left some teachers attempting new and difficult ideas virtually 
alon?. 

Looking back on the original decision to participate > a teacher 
recalls : 

T: Four years ago, when we were deciding about this, the whole 
staff sat down and talked about it. It was put to a 
vote. ... We voted as a faculty and it's been great. 
Not everyone goes along wholeheartedly but everyone would 
have to admit they've learned something. 

While celebrating the unanimity of agreement to participate, 
teachers are not blind to differences in enthusiasm or interest. 
Seme of the ^'selling points'* of the mastery project, including 
graduate credit, satisfaction of requirements for court -ordered 
inservice, and a district promise to leave the staff intact, no 
doubt helped to win acquiescence from those less willing. Yet in 
the face of a compelling case,^ teachers at Westlake display an 
allegiance to a principle of majority rule. If the faculty as a 
group commits to trying a new program or idea, all members are 
expected to award it a fair trial; under these circumstances, the 
notion of "critical mass" assumes a dimension of organized influence 
that goes beyond a matter of simple numbers. Teachers describe it 
this way: 

T: I'm not enough of a dreamer to think you're going to get 
a whole faculty behind something wi^.hout a little coercion, 
a little polite coercion. And if you don't do that you 
don't ever have any growth in your faculty. You always 
have some people who are willing to try anything new, 
rather wholeheartedly; some who have some reservations and 
will go along; and then some who dcn't want to do it. 
But, you know, I think if you're going to have faculty 
involvement, the way to go is the way we went, wh was 
you vote for it and majority rules and that's it. 



The strength of the principal's interest in an idea or program 
is one cue to tsachers. One teacher reports, ''the principal felt 
very strongly . . and another teacher recalls, "He said, *If 
we*re really interested in kids* learning, we need to be looking at 
this. '" 



T: I think there's some people that have their apprehensions 
about it. We're all different. But it was a staff 
commitment and o\/en the people that might have expressed 
some concern or whatnot at various times, they still did 
fulfill their commitment, which I think means a lot 
because some people, in the middle of something, they 
start this bellyaching stuff or they start creating a 
negative atmosphere and then you start having . . . factions 
here and there. That d\dn't happen. 

A teacher who describes herself as having been "indecisive" about 
wanting to participate in the beginning adds: 

T: We did resent sometimes the time involved but I don't think 
there was any time we said, *'Hey, let's get out of it " . . . 
We stayed together as a unit, 

Schoolwide commitment to a three-year venture in training, 
classroom implementation, and collaborative work among teachers, 
principal ? ' district consultants is similarly protrayed by the 
principal a . cornerstone of the mastery learning project. He 
recalls : 



P: One of the parts of the proposal, as I remember it, was 
that [staff development] had asked for a seventy-five 
percent commitment on the part of the staff. And we had 
a hundred. We were the only school that had a hundred 
percent . 



Like the teachers, however, Mr. Roberts also recalls some variation 
in the degree of interest and enthusiasm displayed by individual 
teachers and attributes the emerging agreement partly to his own 
stance and partly to the power of interested teachers to recruit 
others : 



P: I told the faculty that I'm willing to be involved if 
you are. I'm willing to spend the time, I'm willing to 
commit myf;elf. 

P: Well, I think probably the key to it, as much as anything, 
as much as my willingness and commitment, was I think there 
were several on the faculty who felt very- strongly that 
the things we had been doing were good, were constructive 
. . . and were looking for more opportunities to 
continue . . . for additional growth, more gains. . . . 
And they were able to draw additional support from the 
other teachers who were maybe a little more reluctant. 



The commitment originally made in faculty meeting was confirmed 
after an afternoon presentation by the staff development coordinator. 
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P: We had an opportunity , . . the five schools that were 
selected had an opportunity to meet one entire afternoon 
with [the coordinator]. And she discussed with them in 
detail the proposal, the amount of time and commitment 
that it would take. And they had a chance again at that 
time, at that point, if they wanted to, to withdraw. And 
there was one school that did withdraw , . . because they 
didn't have the support of the faculty. 

In recalling the initial stages of commitment, the principal's 
account is in agreement with teachers' accounts, with the single 
exception that teachers were more likely to observe that the 
preliminary presentations were inadequate--inevitably so--to 
prepare them for the actual amount of time and work that they 
subsequently invested. 

As they judge the progress of four years, teachers place 
considerable weight on the set of conditions created by their 
initial collective commitment: 

T: The cohesiveness of the group kept us at it. 

T: It worked in part because everybody did it. 

1: 1 think that it would be a disadvantage not to have the 
whole school behind the project. ... I don't see how 
a few people ... in one school can have much impact on 
the whole school . 

Collective participation generates, then, a set of circumstances 
that in substantial ways support teachers as they try out new 
practices. Working closely with others eased some of the burden 
of preparation by making possible a division of labor within grade 
levels; teachers at the same grade level worked together in 
designing, preparing, revising, and testing curriculum units, 

T: We all had our units, and would do the examples, etc. to 
fit the units. I worked together with [another second 
grade teacher], took a uni* and as we progressed through 
each [mastery learning] lesson we would add to our unit. 
Sometimes we had to go back and revise what we'd done 
because we moved too fast. 

V^iewing the effort as a school venture legitimated some of the 
floundering of the first year, 

T: I had to get familiar with mastery learning first before I 
could apply it. At first the concept seemed so "long" 
to me I couldn't see why it would work. ... I couldn't 
just fall into mastery learning. ... I don't know how long 
they expect it [to take] . Maybe six months is too long 
but that's what it has taken me. 
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THE NATURE OF TEACHERS* INVOLVEMENT WITH STAFF DE VTLOPMENT CHANGES 
OVER TIMF 



At the tiir.s of our observations, teachers were nearing the end 
of a fourth year as a mastery learning pilot school. In their 
review of the four years, teachers detailed an emerging substantive 
understanding of mastery learning principles, an emerging strategic 
grasp of workable implementation, and a shifting set of role 
relationships among teachers, principal and outside consultants. 
In the words of one teacher, success was *^not just something that 
happens overnight.** 



Emerging Substantive Understanding 

By design, teachers were introduced to the core ideas of 
mastery learning in stages. Each of the weekly inservice meetings 
was organized to present a small element of the overall mastery 
approach, and to offer an immediate chance for teachers to practice. 
Ideas that were ''overwhelming** when first encountered were less so 
after the first year: **The serond year it was a little easier and 
the third year even easier.** Cumulative understanding and confidenc 
were built in several ways: 

liew ideas were introduced in stages y over time. Any single 
inservice session of forty-five minutes to one hour was used to 
introduce one element of theory or practice. Even though 
teachers grew admittedly weary of weekly meetings, they view those 
meetings (especially in the first two years) as contributors to 
their grasp of the ideas and methods of mastery learning. Over two 
and three years, teachers developed a command of the ideas and 
vocabulary of mastery learning that now enables them to anticipate 
and discuss future work and possible new problems. One teacher 
commented: 

T: You couH.n^t do it otherwise. . . . You have to get far 
enough into it to see the advantage. 

Opportimities to practice new ideas were built into the agenda 
for each inservice session. Written work prepared in the course of 
inservice (e.g., curriculum units) was checked by the district 
consultant or the principal for evidence that teachers understood 
the principles and methods. 

T: Every day we*d have a different lesson and then we*d have 
to ... do something on that lesson. 

T: ... we practiced a lot. 

By organizing inservice sessions in this fashion, inservice 
instructors conveyed their concern for clear ties between theory 
and practice: 



T: When we were starting, first we got the theory. Then we 
wrote units. 

T: Whenever a basic idea was presented, people would ask, 
"Now, how are we going to apply this?" 

Expectations for application in the ctasLx'oom were made 
progressively more stringent. The first year's inservice program 
was designed to require the preparation of a single mastery learning 
unit during the first semester, in preparation for classroom trial 
during the second semester. Preparation of the unit forced teachers 
to come to terms immediately and practically with translating ideas 
into practice, but delayed exposure to the actual classroom situation 
until there was some sort of ''script" in hand upon which teachers 
could rely. 

T: Mastery units were horrendous headaches to prepare at 
first. Everyone was new. . . . 

T: The training requires that teachers do some work. We 
turned in homework. 

T: It's difficult at first because it's complex. 

Similarly, in the first year examples and curriculum units 
were organized around applications in mathematics, on the ground 
that mastery learning principles and methods were most clearly 
evident there. (E.g., in math, the analysis of prerequisite and 
component skills needed to achieve an instructional objective is 
relatively straightforward.) Only in the second year were teachers 
encouraged to take on more complex and diffuse curriculum areas, 
including affective education. By the second year, teachers report 
that they were preparing more complex units more quickly and with 
less revision. One teacher recalls, "By the time I»d done two 
units step by step I was more convinced." As teachers have gained 
understanding and confidence, they have expanded the range of 
curriculum areas in which they attempt mastery units. 

Practical applications were supported by provision of written 

materials (handouts). Inservice "lessons" in mastery learning were 

summarized in handout materials that teachers accumulated in 

notebooks and that they used for reference in designing lesson 
plans and entire curriculum units. 

T: We have notebooks for all the mastery learning materials 
so we car ^o back and review because it takes review. 

T: You use the notebook 'til you're sure of yourself. . . . 

T: [In the first year] I couldn't do it without referring 
to notes. . . . 

/ ^ 
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Teachers' understanding of ideas ar.d methods was confirmed 
and strengthened by classroom observation. Beginning in the first 
year, and with increasing frequency during the second and third 
years, teachers were observed in class by the principal and the 
district consultant. In each instance, teachers were told 
precisely what the observer would be looking for in the visit. 
Observers took notes during the visit which they subsequently 
shared with ^he teacher during conference. According to teachers, 
observation was made less stressful by known and shared expectations 
for what constituted a **good job,'* by observers' tendency to 
emphasize accomplishments during conferences, and by the practice 
of scheduling observations frequently enough to witness progress 
and continuity. 

Inseroice lessons were organized in the second and third yeai-s 
to combine review with the introduction of new material. On the 
assumption that a single presentation of an idea would not suffiv^e 
to guide teachers' practice, the district office and principals 
accommodated review work in later-stage sessions. 

T: We also used the second year to review some of the 
concepts and skills that had been covered quickly the 
first year. 

Teachers typically fjund the review aspects helpful in the second 
year, though some teachers at least found similar efforts at 
review ''repetitious and boring" by the third year. 

Thus, inservice instruction was itself designed to promote a 
gradual and enduring command of a set of ideas, a vocabulary and 
a repertoire of interactions in the classroom. 



Emerging Strategic Understanding 

Teachers discovered over time how to adapv the ideas and 
methods of mastery learning to the existing district curriculum, 
to differences in children's cognitive development across grade 
levels, and to the realities of daily classroom interaction. The 
"theory," for all its apparent complexity, was found to be 
eminently practical. Even so, the practical virtues were not 
always apparent at first as teachers struggled with classroom 
applications. One teacher summarized, "It took a while to learn 
to use mastery learning in the classroom." By teachers' accounts, 
the collaboration between the school and staff development, and 
the decision to undertake the program as a group, operated to 
sustain involvement over a long enough period for "practicali »"y" 
to be demonstrated. Some teachers' first classroom encounters 
with a mastery learning unit, for example, went somewhat less 
than sir^oothly. One teacher reports that her first unit was far 
too compx-ehensive and too long, and that children got bored. 
One might imagine that under those circumstances a teacher would 
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be tempted to abandon the attempt, declaring, 'I tried it and it 
didn't work.' Yet this teacher, looking back, emphasizes that she 
"learned a good lesson" from the mistakes of the first unit. 

Certain features of the mastery learning experiment appear to 
have acted to expand not only teachers' understanding and confidence, 
but also their willingness to persist long enough to witness the 
effects of new practice.^ By teachers' accounts, these are the 
important features: 

A view (supported by organizational arrangements) that time 
would be required for pe^'sons to gain competence in new ideas and 
practices. One teacher likened learning new teaching practices to 
learning to play an instrument. The effort was portrayed as a 
three-year venture, with both instruction and observation 
designed to underscore the gradual and cumulative implementation 
of ideas over the full three-year period. 

T: We spent the first year proving it to ourselves. 

T: It took a while--not that they moved too fast but that it 
was all new material. 

T: I don't know how long they expect, Maybe six months is 
too long [to get familiar with the ideas] but that is 
what it has taken me. 

T; It was a little easier in the second year and even easier 
in the third, 

In framing up advice for other schools interested in trying the 
approach, a teacher emphasized: 

T: Give yourself time to see it work. You'll be frustrated 
at first because it will seem overwhelming. If you'll go 
step by step and give it at least six months, give it a 
chance, and don't take shortcuts . . . then you'll be 
convinced. If it's implemented correctly, you'll see 
results. And with results, you'l' get confidence. 

. An understanding that demands for accountability would be 
matched by rigor of training. The demanding schedule cf regular 
weekly inservice, the demonstrable commitment of time and energy 
by the principal and district consultant, the provision of written 



The temporary staff --semester replacement teachers--who 
expressed some difficulty in applying mastery learning and who 
tended to find the ideas and terms "foreign," had not been exposed 
to practices that promoted a cumulative grasp of ideas and practice. 
They were less confident, less clear, and less persistent. 
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materials to guide teaciiers all served as evidence to teachers that 
in exchange for their commitment, they would be helped to succeed, 
not set up for failure, One teacher commented, *'You couldn't get 
out until you knew what you were doing." That is, the inservice was 
designed to encourage and assist teachers to take implementation 
seriously, to work hard and long at it, 

The collective effort to learn and tmplement promising ideas. 
One teacher reports that it was "the cohesiveness of the group" 
that kept teachers working, even when discouraged or simply tired 
of the pressing schedule of classes and meetings. A difficult and 
complex set of ideas appears to have greater prospects for serious 
trial in the classroom where a group commitment can be managed. 

Teachers were permitted and even encouraged to adapt the ideas 
to match their classroan circumstances* Those facets of routine 
school life that ordinarily might have served as reasons for failing 
to implement mastery learning became instead the specific facets 
around which practice was organized. Teachers found they had to set 
priorities within and among curriculum areas when deciding what 
units to prepare. The units themselves were time consuming to 
design, research, and write; they were time consuming to test in 
the classroom. By focusing on those core concept and skill areas 
required at each grade level, teachers could plan a sequential 
development of units over a period of years. Teachers came to rely 
on pretests for cues about when and to what extent to employ a full 
mastery unit. They also found they could apply parts of units, or 
could apply mastery principles in classroom instruction on a daily 
basis even when nr» unit had been formally prepared. 

Teachers worked day by day in a building whose principal 
expected application of the new ideas in class, who visited classes 
to observe those practices, and who took commitment to innovation 
into account in evaluation of teachers. By virtue of the inservice 
training, he w^^s also a principal increasingly knowledgeable about 
the intended practices, increasingly able to see how teachers were 
faring in their attempts to translate theory into practice. 

In recounting the history of a four-year effort, teachers 
present a picture of expanded understanding, competence and 
confidence; in so doing, they also reveal their perceptions of 
the conditions under which such growth can occur. These appear to 
be conditions required for emerging support; implicit in te?.chers' 
advice to interested other schools is the recognition that in the 
absence of such favorable conditions, emerging resistance or 
indifference may be the more likely outcome. 



Emerging Role Relationships 

From the beginning, the mastery learning project was built on 
a collaborative agreement among teachers, principal and district. 
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Yet as teachers' competence and confidence in mastery learning grew 
the nature of the collaboration also changed, 



The first year. In early stages of the project, virtually 
everyone was new, though district consultants' greater fajniliarity 
with the underlying ideas and their responsibility for preparing 
instructional materials gave some credibility to their position as 
"instructor.'' Teachers and principal together were learners in the 
first /ear. Teachers attended inservice classes, researched and 
wrote curriculum units, tried out the new practices in class, and 
were subject to the critiques of the district consultant and, later 
the principal. At this stage, teachers did not describe or 
anticipate any changes in their roles as teachers, even while they 
looked for/ard U greater effectiveness in the classroom. Even the 
practice of working together on units was not foreign--such 
interaction was an accepwed part of work practice for teachers at 
Westlake before the mastery learning project. They were in the 
position of "recipient," listening to and practicing and asking 
questions about a new body of material. 

Similarly, the principal attended inservice sessions led by 
the district consultant. In this instance, however, a shift in the 
role of principal was specifically intended, In training the 
principals, the district expected not only that they would offer 
credible and useful support for the project in their buildings, but 
also t\at they would take over from the district the role of 
instructor in inservice sessions with teachers. (It was exactly 
this expectation that dissuaded several otherwise interested 
principals from pursuing the pilot project.) Persuaded by his 
reading of the RAND Corporation's study of school change, to which 
he had been introduced by the district's coordinator of staff 
development, Nfr. Roberts willingly participated in the principals' 
sessions and gradually assumed the position of instructor in the 
weekly building sessions. (IVhile there is some disagreement about 
just when this occurred, several teachers remember that first year 
sessions were conducted almost exclusively by the district 
consultant, with the principal taking over in the second and third 
years . ) 

In the first year, then, the major patterns of interaction 
were these: 

(I) C . P 

Consultant trains principal. 

T: He goer* early in the morning on Tuesdays and learns 
what he's iupposed to present to us on Wednesday 
mornings . 
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(2) C 



TT 



Consultant trains teachers, who in turn work together on 
practice . 

T: In the first year, Susan taught most of the sessions, 

T: When we were learning about mastery and developing 
our first units, Susan would review them to see if 
we'd left out any steps. 

In each of these cases, the arrow represents more than a one-way 
flow of information; rather, it represents a set of rights and 
obligations that mark boundaries of roles and role relationships. 
In the first year, the consultant had the obligation to present 
the new material in a way that it could be put in practice by 
teachers or principal, the right to observe practice, and to 
advise and critique; the teachers and principal in turn had the 
obligation to try the ideas out in practice, and the right to ask 
questions and request help. In the first year, then, the roles 
and relationships we.e shaped along traditional and familiar lines, 
with a knowledgeable expert introducing new ideas and assisting in 
their implementation. 



The second year. The major change in the second year, 
according to teachers, was in the nature of the principal's 
participation. Mr. Roberts is described as taking over the 
instruction in the morning inservice meetings, as conducting more 
classroom observation, and engaging in more conferences with 
teachers. The district consultant continued to be a frequent 
observer in the building, and continued to attend inservice 
sessions. Thus, the central patterns of interaction in the 
second year can be portrayed this way: 

(1) C ^ P 

Tne district consultant continues to teach the principal. 
The principal continues to attend inservice sessions out of the 
building, in preparation for conducting comparable sessions with 
teachers in the building. (Although the district consultant 
observed the principal in practice, our interviews don't reveal 
whether teachers believe she also critiqued his performance in the 
same way that she critiqued teachers' classroom performance.) 
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(2) P 



TT 



TT 



The principal now instructs teachers^ observes them in 
classroom practice, critiques their performance in conferences, and 
gives advice a^out mastery units. In the comments of the teachers, 
it appears th.it the principal and consultant are viewed as a tecnn 
of instructors, either of whcwn appropriately presents ideas, 
observes and critiques performance, and offers advice. 

The aim of making the principal a resource person in the 
building (a term and a role equivalent to that of the district 
consultant) appears to have been achieved in the eyes of the 
teachers«-at least with respect to interactions with teachers. 
They are cognizant of some of the ways in which the principal's 
role and consultant's role differ, e.g., that the principal is 
still being taught by the consultant, and that the district designs 
and prepares the materials used by the principal in inservice 
sessions. 



(3) C 



TT 



TT 



The consultant continues to teach on occasion j and 
remains a source of materials and advice. The principal has not 
displaced the consultant by engaging in more consultant-like 
behavior. Nonetheless, the aim of having the principal be a 
"resource person" calls for a gradual realignment of roles on the 
part of the principal and consultant as the principal gains 
competence and confidence. In this instance, teachers were also 
conscious of the intended role shift; had those roles not shifted 
by the second year (e.g., had the district consultant continued 
to run the inservices for teachers), her actions might have been 
interpreted as a comment on the competence or commitment of the 
principal. Thus, the ability of the consultant to conduct 
inservices--the substantive knowledge and the experience that 
make her a credible instructor in the first year--is, over time, 
of less import than are shared views of appropriateness: who 
appropriately engages in what kind of interaction, with whom, for 
what purposes, and with what consequences. 

At stake in the plan to make the principal a "resource person" 
are basic ideas of what it means "to be the principal." Mr. 
Roberts' experience demonstrates attention both to issues of 
subatantive competence (his command over a set of ideas and 
p.-actices) and role competence (his and the teachers' view that 
it is right for the principal to act as a resource person) . 
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By the third and fourth years ^ the general success of the pil^t 
project wrought some additional changes in the roles of teachers 
and principal. As the project became more widely known and 
celebrated, the principal was sought as a speaker in and out of 
the district; the "principal as consultant** role began to extend 
out of the building. With teachers' increasing command over 
mastery learning, they were more and more called upon to explain 
or demonstrate mastery learning to teachers from other schools 
(including visitors from out of state). Teachers were thus cast 
in the position .of formally teaching other teachers, first 
''outsiders"' and finally each other. In the last year of the 
project, a team of W?stlake teachers has designed and conducted a 
workshop on "extension materials" for other teachers. The 
instructors are paid for conducting the workshop, and participating 
teachers can arrange for graduate credit. 

T: With the extension workshop it's dif f erent--teachers are 
conducting it. 

Just as the principal attended inservices outside the building 
to prepare him for instructing teachers, so teachers now leave the 
building to work with district consultants in preparation for 
teaching each other. At least some of the role prerogatives of the 
principal and consultant are now, in the last two years of the 
project, the province of teachers as well. Teachers instruct each 
other, critique written work, and offer advice. (The right to 
observe in class, hold conferences and critique classroom 
performance, however, remains, to our knowledge, the work of the 
principal or consultant. While we did get reports that a special 
education teacher routinely--and comfortably-^olfServes the regular 
classroom teachers, we have no reports of routine "observation-and- 
conference" interactions among other teachers.) In addition, 
teachers anticipating a course of staff development for the coming 
year anticipated a mo-e central role for teachers in the design 
and conduct of iniervice; they view their situation as one in 
which, drawing on their learning, they are now competent to proceed 
more on their own. 

At the time of our observations, teachers were nearing the end 
of four years of mastery learning. As teachers came to feel 
comfortable with the ideas and confident about practice of mastery 
learning in the classroom, their interest in formal inservice 
sessions waned. ^ 



Teachers continue to value and participate in formal staff 
development to assist them with new situations and new ideaii. They 
merely observe that they no longer require the same degiee of 
formal assistance with mastery learning. 
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T: I think we're beginning to get a little tired of the 
formal staff development/mastery learning business. It 
takes a lot of planning and meeting time and now we're 
feeling we could use the time better in the classroom. 

r^r .K^^u"^^ teachers commented that it had become a habit, a way 
whPtW n"^ and a way of handling a classroom 

whether or not one was using a specific mastery learning "unit." 
One teacher s£ d it had been "imprinted." Teachers voiced interest 
m moving on to design and conduct their own workshops, meetings 
and mservices; sessions conducted by others that were once viewed 
as legitimate review were now beginning to seem repetitious and 
were more likely to be viewea as competing with planning and 
preparation time. Teachers do continue to envision the roles of 
principal and district as insuring direction and continuity. 

T: Now, it would require someone and I presume that it would 
oe the boss, Mr. Roberts, kind of to see that things are 
continuing to flow evf Jy . . . so it just doesn't die 
away. 

have ieen^these!' P"""?^! Patterns of interaction 

(1) C , p 

(2) P , Tj 

(3) C , TT 

(4) TT - - ^ XT 

IN VOLVEMENT WITO STAFF DEVELOPMENT HAS BEEN m NSF.ni!FNlTTAT • it HAS 
MADE A DIFFERE NCE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDE NTS ^ ' ^ - 

.t^^^i ""e^"^^ "•a'^e mastery learning persuasive to teachers 

in other buildings, one teacher remarked simply that she would 

IT'lLllJ "''^.-^"^ '^"'"^'^ ^^^'^^"^ b°th varied 

and impressive, sufficient to warrant the substantial investment of 
time and work. 

Consequences for Student Performance 

Recognizing that a major concern of the district, and an 
initial interest of participating teachers, was a demonstrable 
improveraont m student achievement, teachers report that scores on 
standardized tests have risen over the course of -he project 



Official data secured from the district for grades two and five, for 
the years 1977 and 1979, bear out the teachers' claims of progress. ^ 

Some gains are '.ore substantial than others. In the table 
below, we include only scores for math and language arcs, since 
most of the mastery units have been designed for those areas. 
Teachers ore in disagreement about the extent to which the new 
reading package is consistent with mastery principles, though there 
were also gains in reading in the 1977-1979 period, in 1977, the 
school was below the district median for both math and language 
achievement among second graders. By 1979, second grade sco'^es 
reflected a modest gain in math (from 17 percent below the district 
median in 1977 to 12 percent below), and a major gain in language 
arts (from 11 percent below the median to 24 percent above). 
Fifth grade scores show relatively stable achievement in language 
arts (16 percent above the district Tr3dian in 1977 and 14 percent 
above in 1979) , and marked improvement in math (from 16 percent 
above the median to 37 percent above) . 



MEDIAN ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 
BY SUBJECT, GRADE LEVEL, AND YEAR 









GRADE 


LEVEL 




YEAR 




SECOND GRADE 


FIFTH GRADE 






Math 


Lang. Arts 


Math 


Lang. Arts 




School 
median 


53 


51 


58 


51 


1977 














District 
median 


64 


57 


50 


44 




School 
median 


65 


87 


74 


67 


1979 














District 
median 


74 


70 


54 


59 



Data for 1977 and 1979 were supplied on all schools during the 
site selection process. As measures of the effects of the mastery 
learning project, they are illustrative but not conclusive. They do 
not permit us to sort out the effects of the mastery learning project 
from other possible sources of influence, and they do not reveal 
whether the rate of gain is greater now than it was in the years 
immediately preceding the mastery project. 



ivTiile standardized test scores have a certain political 
currency that teachers acknolwedge, they are not the only evidence 
on which teachers rely to judge the impact of mastery learning. 
(One teacher complained that the tests themselves are changed too 
frequently to serve as an evaluation of impact on students.) Nor 
is academic performance in a narrow sense the only effect that 
teachers look for and report: 

T: I've seen the performance level improve. Also self-esteem 

T: iVhen I use the units, you can really see the improvement 
in their skills. . . . 

T: Ninety-eight percent of the kids are getting the skills. . 

T: Kids have more sense of being a participant. They appear 
more interested, and seem able to communicate with parents 
more about school . 

T: Di<^cipline problems have gone down. . . . 

T: There are signs that students are learning more and are 
more interested. 



Consequences for Teachers' Perfonnance in Class 

Teachers claim that mastery learning has changed their feeling 
about teaching, giving them a greater sense of influence and reward 

T: I'm not sure the way I taught before made the kids 
responsible or accountable either. Now they know' I'm 
looking for results. 

T: Mastery learning has made teaching easier, even though 
preparation is twice as hard. 

T: I*m having more influence on these kids than I used to. 
I*ip not cynical or burned out--iust tired some days. 

T: Mastery learning teaches you how to approach it when a 
kid is having a problem. 

T: Teaching is more rewarding-^i t ' s more challenging. 

Teachers also describe specific changes in teaching practices 
that give them greater ccmmand in the classroom. In some cases, 
mastery learning served to confirm existing practice; in some cases 
mastery learning led to modest changes in existing practice; and in 
still other cases, mastery learning led to a substantial shift in 
practice . 
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T: Mastery learning has changed my teaching. I did teach to 
objectives, but I didn't break down the work. . . . 

T: Following this approach made me aware for the first time 
how I used to explain a lesson and assume that the kids 
all understood it. . . . 

T: Mastery teaches you to really check for understanding, not 
just say, 'Are there any questions?' Ask, 'What are you 
going to do first? Next?' 

1: Mastery learning forces me to follow through in an organized 
form. . . . 

T: Mastery learning has changed my teaching. Before, I stayed 
with the teachers' guide. Now I reconstruct. 

T: Mastery learning is different from what I was doing before. 
I got new ideas for explaining concepts, and the notion 
of using more than one way. 

T: Mastery learning made me more aware of what I was doing 
. . . gave names to some things I was already doing. It 
made me aware of the order. . . . 

T: Mastery learning refreshed my memory, brought it all back 
and so I emphasize it a lot more now. 

T: I've fjund that mastery learning has changed my teaching. 
I "I to ask a question a couple of times and if there 
wab iio answer I'd say, "Oh, forget ic-/' and move on. Now 
I come back/ ... * 

T: Mastery learning has . . . made me more aware of the 

necessity of establishing goals and objectives, more aware 
of letting the kids know where they are. Used to be that 
when it was time to teach fractions, I taught adding 
fractions. . . . 

T: What it contributed that other approaches did not was 
precise means of describing and measuring performance. 

T: You don't always realize how you're using mastery learning 
in everything you teach. 

And finally, mastery has changed the extent to which teachers are 
consciously attentive to classroom tactics: 

T: Some days you get lazy and revert to your old-style 
teaching methods of just kind of coming in and saying, 
'O.K., today we're going to do page so-and-so,' or 
so-and-so, and you're really tired. But all of a sudden 
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you realize that you're . . . just blowing it away 
completely, Then all of a sudden you say, 'O.K,, what 
did I do?' Go back to the mastery lesson format and 
say, 'Do the kids know what we were doing? Did I make 
that clear to them? Did I establish any, any motivation 
at all?' You know. And just automatically the wheels 
start turning and you kind of pull yourself up short and 
clean up your act . 



Consequences for Teachers' Colle^ ial Relationships 

The Westlake faculty is a group with a reported history of 
"working together," A sense of cohesiveness is not a new 
accomplishment of the mastery learning project, Nonetheless, the 
project has affected teachers' views and experiences of coUegiality 
in three ways: 

First, teachers have reaped the rewards of their willingness 
to innovate and experiment. They characterize themselves as open 
to new ideas; the mastery learning experiment--a demanding and 
exhausting undertaking by any standards--has confirmed rather than 
eroded the faculty's stance toward innovation. 

Second, teachers who have struggled together to work out a 
complex set of ideas in practice now find themselves more able to 
raise and discuss ideas and problems openly: 



T: .From a staff development standpoint, I think you hav^ to 
have open communication for one thing. And that's an easy 
two words to say but it's a hard thing to be consistent 
with. 

I : How do you do it? 

T: Well, when you don't like something, you say something 
and you say it in such a way that people don't get 
defensive, but yet they're going to do something 
themselves .... 

And you We got to get feedback, I guess, too. But I think 
it's an attitude that is passed on from the principal on 
down, as far as getting things done. 

I: Can staff development as an organized activity do anything 
to foster that attitude? 

T: Oh, definitely, yeah. . . . Without a doubt. I mean we've 
done exercises before where . . . you break up into groups 
and you just talk about a certain kid. For example, the 
hypothetical situation T was talking about yesterday. And 
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I think just being around each other in a staff 
development kind of situation fosters a lot of . . . 
knowledge of one another or that sort of thing, so that 
you feel better about each other. 

And third, teachers look for more opportunities to lean^^ from 
and with each other, even to the extent of signing up for workshops 
taught by peers. The specific contribution of the mastery learning 
project in this regard is made evident by the comment of one 
teacher that she would not ordinarily have asked about something 
being tried by another teacher for fear of seeming "dumb/' The 
complexities of mastery learning, and the time and careful 
attention required to implement it, may have helped to erode the 
view that asking (revealing one's ignorance) is dumb. 

Teachers also expect to be in a position to teach others. 
They demonstrate for and talk to teachers from other schools, and 
they agree to conduct inservice workshops. Yet there remain some 
boundaries on this aspect of teachers' collegial relationships that 
create particular dilemmas for new teachers joining the staff. 
Because the staff (including the principal) expects any new person 
to adopt the school's commitment to mastery learning, job 
requirements specify a background in mastery learning or a 
willingness to be trained in the approach. Release time is 
arranged for participation in a one-week training session in 
mastery learning, and a commitment to participate in all current 
and subsequent in-building inservice is required. And the faculty 
apply the same informal rule that operates in all the schools we 
visited: "We tell the new people to ask if they need help/' The 
norm that new teachers le.arn .by asking (and the. experienced • 
teachers '^intervene'* only when asked) is by many accounts of 
questionable worth, even though it conveys an intent to be 
friendly and helpful. Teachers tell tales of being new on the 
job, of not knowing even enough to know what questions to ask, or 
how to apply advice once received. *'Asking for help,'* under 
ordinary circumstances--that is, in the absence of any observation 
and often in the absence of any shared language for describing 
practice--is likely to prove no help at all. 

At West lake, the practice of encouraging new teachers to 
"learn by asking" is simply inadequate to pass on an appr( ach as 
complex as mastery learning. The stories that teachers tell of 
gradual and cumulative understanding and competence over a 
three- and four-year span bear witness to the complexity of the 
task. For the school to Svistain its commitment to mastery learning 
as a shared view of teaching and as shared practice in classrooms, 
it appears that teachers and principal may have to displace the 
"learn by asking" rule with one that permits some approximation 
of the implementation sequence experienced during the four-year 
pilot project. A major contribution of a more aggressive rule 
("learn by letting us teach you") might be to alter the expectation 
that teachers must ask each other in order to get guidance. 
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It could displace the widespread understanding that teachers "solve 
their ovvTi problems" and that there's no point in asking another 
teacher \;hose experience is the same as yours. Second, such an 
approach could help to convince a newcomer (faced with an approach 
that is being implemented throughout the school) to expect slow 
progress and to be persistent. A change in stance will he mcst 
critical for teachers who are new to the building but not to 
teaching; these teachers bring with them J set of understandings 
that lead them to ask for help on administrative routines that 
teachers know distinguish one building from another, but that limit 
them from asking "how to teach." 



Consequences for Teachers' Relationships with Parents 

Armed with a more precise view of teaching and learning, 
teachers find themselves able to hold more satisfactory conversations 
with parents. 

T: Mastery learning enabled me to give more specific 
information to parents when a child is having a 
problem. . . . 

T: Tve learned how to interact with parents without making 
them defensive. . . . 



IV. THE PRINCIPAL'S VIEW 



INTRODUCTION: SHAPING A VIEW OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 



For the last several years, the leadership that teachers find 
so important at Westlake School has been consciously and deliberately 
informed by a perspective on the principalship that places the 
principal squarely in the middle of school improvement and change 
activities. Mr. Roberts looks to his reading of the celebrated 
RAND Corporation "change agent" study as a turning point in his 
view of the principalship. Four years ago, just prior to the 
invitation to participate in the mastery learning project, he read 
the findings of that study and found in the description of the 
principal's role and in the focus on changed teacher practices an 
explanation for the failure of the Title I projects which he had 
supervised for several years in another school. 

P: I think the other thing that has, more recently that 

influenced my philosophy was the . . . RAND study. . . . 
I was at Randall School for years. This is a Title I 
school, it's down in the inner city, surrounded by 
housing projects, and that's all we had. ... We had 
programs and people you wouldn't believe. And it did 
nothing, you know. ... I was there for four years and, 
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and I would say that at the end of the fourth year the 
results v/cje ai50Ut the same as what we did the first year 
I was there. And we tried ever) thing and nothing ever 
lasted. We'd start a program, somebody would write a 
proposal. ... II would be funded, we'd get staff, we'd 
get equipment, we'd get aides. The kids went right on 
doing the same things. The achievement changed not one 
percentage point. . . . You never saw a change in teacher 
attitude or behavior. I didn't see much change in pupil 
achievement and attitude and behavior. 

Then when the RAND study came along, they were looking at 
. . . what were the characteristics of programs where 
there was a change in behavior on the part of the teachers 
and students, as well as a program that just didn't last 
during the period of time it was funded but there was a 
carryover. One of the things that was very obvious was 
the involvement of the teacher. ... Of course, to me 
the one that still sticks out is the involvement of the 
principal . 

As principal of that Title I school, with numerous federally 
funded programs, Mr. Roberts' involvement had been limited to 
initial approval of program ideas and some general "coordination" 
or supervision of project directors. Project-related interactions 
with teachers appear to have been minimal. 

P: And that director evaluated the program, that director 
su '=*rvised the program, did the ordering of materials, 
die the observations, did the appraisal --the evaU .tion 
of the teacher if it was necessary. It was just a matter 
of, really, of sort of coordinating everything in the 
building. You didn't have anything to do. 

I: So you didn't really have to be knowledgeable in detail 
about any of those programs. 

P: No. 

From a stance that called )n the principal only for a loose 
coordination of federally funded project directors, Mr. Roberts 
gradually moved at Westlake^ toward a stance in which he assumed 
the major role of change agent, requiring command over substantive 
ideas and tactics for implementation. 

I: So there was a point after you came to this building where 
you cnanged your behavior as a principal. Is that right? 

P: Right, that's correct. 



Mr. Roberts is in his tenth year as principal of West lake School. 
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The shift has been gradual, and the principal attributes it to 
several features of his tenure at Westlake: 

(1) Coming to this school, Mr. Roberts encountered a 
comnunity, a student population, and a faculty that were qualitatively 
different from those he left at the Title I school. Discouraged 

by repeated failures to produce change in student achievement, and 
disillusioned about the power of money (federal funds) to make a 
difference, he found his optimism renewed by groups that "looked on 
school in a different light." He observes that teachers hold high 
expectations for student performance and that their expectations are 
a topic of staff talk. The change in setting apparently stimulated 
a change in his stance as principal that might have been more 
difficult to initiate otherwise but which, looking back, Mr. Roberts 
would still have expected to be effective, had he attempted it: 

I: All ^ight, we've got two different circumstances then. Do 
you think that if you were at Randall now. and applying 
what you now know about changing teacher behavior, that 
you could make a difference to those kids? 

P: Oh, I don't think there's any doubt about it. 

I: You think you could. 

P: The teacher is the one that's going to have to change. 

(2) A set of external changes in the district, beginning with 
the passage of state legislation governing the conditions under which 
students could be excluded from regular classrjoms, placed the 
school staff in the position oc seeking assistance outside: 

P; ... the teacher had to learn and become skillful in 

handling special youngsters in the regular classroom . . . 
that»s as I understood House Bill 1164. And that was the 
beginning of our involvement, O.K.? . . . That was the 
beginning and we were actually forced by legislation to 
get involved, and the faculty did. 

Convinced that they were increasingly likely to be faced with 
"special" students in their classrooms, teachers at Westlake also 
wrote a proposal that included them in a second year voluntary 
inservice as an entire school. 

P: And if you were interested in being involved then you had 
to write a proposal saying that your building was interested 
in being involved in what at that time they called the 
"Intensive School Plan." And our faculty did, and so 
there was some additional inservice available to us the 
second year under House Bill 1164. . . . 



I: IVhat was the incentive to be one of the intensive school 
sites? 

P: I think it wa^ primarily more understanding of the process 
of working with youngsters in a regular classroom, because 
. . . more and more of these youngsters were going to be 
assigned. ^ 

The nature of the school's involvement in the Intensive School 
Plan differed from Mr. Roberts* previous experience with Title I 
projects in two critical respects. First, this schoolwide project 
called for the preparation of regular classroom teachers to handle 
special circumstances, rather than funding a group of specially 
trained teachers to serve in addition to the regular school staff. 
Second, as part of the commitment to be an intensive site, the 
principal sat in on the occasional inservice sessions, and retained 
a copy of the notebook of notes and materials used in those sessions. 
The school's participation in the Intensive School Plan is viewed 
by the principal, as by the teachers, as the first instance of a 
collective reliance on staff development as a means of improving 
teachers* effectiveness and students' performance. 

(3) In the view of the principal, the district's experience 
with the Intensive School Plan, together with some of the early case 
study literature on school change, served to redirect district 
thinking about the appropriate focus and mode of staff development. 

P: ... then they started looking at teacher behavior. 

Increasingly, staff development offerings created a set of 
circumstances in which support from a building principal was 
relevant and in which participation of the principal v;as invited 
and encouraged. In the CARE (Commitment and Responsive Education] 
program, th*^ district sought teams of teachers from each 
participating school with the intent that teachers at each grade 
level would in turn train their colleagues. The CARE program 
placed some new demands on the principal by this focus on changed 
teacher behavior and by its strategy of organizational change 
through teacher peer influence. 

P: Now in CARE I was, in addition to going through the 
regular training with the teachers, there was some 
additional training that the principals had in what 
Madeline Hunter calls "clinical supervision . And those 



In fact, Westlake School is the assigned site for visually 
handicapped students (including some completely blind children) and 
for autistic and autistic- like children. The former are mainstreamed 
in regular classrooms. The latter may be encountered throughout the 
building, but are taught in a single self-contained classroom. 
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teachers that had ChAE, our job was to work with them 
and to do some observing and using the techniques we had 
learned . . . anecdotal records. . . . 

I: So you were doing the followup in the classroom after 
this initia^ training. 

P: That's right. That's right. So I actually got started 
in CARE, in getting involved with the teachers in the 
classroom. 

The CARE training prepared principals .or c issroom observation 
by establishing a procedure organized arou..d written anecdotal 
records, in which exact words and actions of teachers and students 
were recorded as faithfully as possible. The training entailed 
several days' work combining videotapes for practice in constn ^ting 
anecdotal records and role-playing frr practice in managing teacher 
conferences . 

P: We spent two or three days doing nothing but viewing tapes 
and writing. And then discussing what we saw, and 
role-playing with each other with one being the teacher, 
the other the principal. So we had a lot of work along 
that line. 

Staff of the district's CARE project also observed in classrooms, 
their presence apparently confirming the promise to teachers that 
classroom observations were intended as help and not as a part of 
teacher appraisal. By getting into classrooms on the footing of a 
consultant, not an evaluator, Mr, Roberts made a substantial change 
in his behavior as principal, and lay the groundwork for an altered 
set of interactions with teachers.^ 

P: It used to be, if you walked in and started taking notes-- 
well, you were afraid to because immediately the teacher 
throws up because you're writing down all the things that 
are vTong. 

P: I doubt until . . . really the beginning of our staff 

development program here, which was before, really before 
mastery learning and- it was before RAND, I doubt that I 
got into a classroom very often. 



The principal's illustrations (not shown here) of how 
conferences are conducted convey how the intent to T?ako observation 
helpful and comfortable must be aonfirrred by the actions of the 
pimcipal both in the classroom and in the confererce. The simple 
stat'^'^ent that teachers ^'should see observation as helpfuT* is 
likely to prove unpersuasive until teachers actually experience 
observations and conferences that play as promised. 
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By 1976, when the mastery learning program was initiated, Mr. 
Roberts had expanded his view and practice of "being a principaT' 
in several ways. He had come to view the 'sponsorship'* or "support'' 
of school improvement less as a matter of supplemental, separate 
programs and more centrally as a matter of training for all 
permanent staff. He had begun to participate in inservice programs 
in ways that made him substantively knowledgeable about school 
program ideas, instead of only administratively knowledgeable. 
And he nad changed the frequency and nature of his interactions 
with teachers by beginning to observe regularly in classrooms m 
the capacity of advisor. 

Under these circumstances, the more stringent requirements of 
the mastery learning pilot project (including the expectation that 
principals would conduct inservice sessions for teachers) 
represented for Mr. Roberts less of a departure in view or in, 
practice than they may have represented for other principals. 
Over a five-year period prior to the mastery learning project, 
he had bein increasingly engaging in actions that could be viewed 
as assisting or promoting change (rather than merely approving or 
permitting it). Immediately prior to the mastery learning project, 
he encountered the RAND study, the findings of which legitimated 
a view of the principalship as a catalyst for change and confiim 
the in.portance of collective, collegial involvement of teachers 
in innovation. 

The pilot projev':t in mastery learning was designed precisely 
to enroll the principal as an agent of change: 

P: Well, as I remember, when we met with ftne staff development 
coordinator] four years ago and she talked about this, she 
mentioned the fact that when the principal gets involved, 
it isn't just a matter of sitting through the inservice 
with the faculty and participating that way. Your 
involvement had to be a lot deeper and , . . there was a 
lot of training and background that went into it, even 
before you began working with the faculty. . . . There 
were a number of principals that showed an interest until 



The reluctance of some principals to participate in the 
mastery learning project is readily understandable in light of Mr. 
Roberts' experience. To those principals for whom the provisions 
of the pilot project represented radical departures from a present 
view of the principalship and present practices on the job, the 
demand*^ may have seemed unrealistic, Mr, Roberts' success in the 
project may be less a consequence of good will and "interest" than 
a consequence of a specific set of circumstances that peiTnitted 
him safely to practice an expanded role as change agent in more 
modest ways before encountering the mastery learning project. 



she made that statement and then it kind of cleared the 
field, really and truly. She was looking for five schools 
and she almost didn't get five schools because there were 
not five people who were willing. Because she was very, 
very clear about the amount of time it was going to take. 
As I look back on that first year, it did. 

Tiie gradual development of the principal's role is summarized in 
Figure 1, page 40 



THE PRINCIPAL'S VIEW OF THE TEACHERS' ROLE 

Three features of the teachers' work at West lake, as described 
by the principal, prepared the staff to be receptive to (even 
enthusiastic about) participation in intensive programs of staff 
development and long-term trial of new ideas and practices. First, 
Mr. Roberts found the staff to be **tight-knit a group interested 
in working with each other and with the principal: 

P: I sense a better relationship with them than I have with 
other faculties, a feeling of wanting to work together. 
They might all have a different way or an idea of vvhat 
they might do, but I think they are interested in working 
together. I've never had groups go off. We've been a 
very tight-knit group for a number of years. 

Second, the faculty had in previous years engaged in three 
projects requiring a collective commitment to inservice (though not 
requiring the same intensive commitment to classroom implementation 
called for in the mastery learning project). Teachers had 
participated as a group in the second year of inservice under House 
Bilx 1164, and had sent teams of teachers to be trained in the 
instructional approach fostered by Madeline Hunter (under the CARE 
program) and in techniques of ''precision teaching." Eventually, 
all teachers in the building arranged to participate in the CAPE 
inservices; teachers trained in precision teaching arranged to 
teach others and to demonstrate in classrooms. 

P: ... they had what was called CARE --Commitment and 

Responsive Education. Faculties could begin to volunteer 
to participate and the inservice there was changing the 
teacher. ... It was a pullout program. In other words, 
if you could get a team of teachers, one at every grade 
level, that team could be pulled out for a two-week period 
of time for eight, ten days of intensive inservice. They 
used a lot of Madeline Hunter's material. 

P: At that time, again, the teachers were enthusiastic and 
wanted more. . . . Tlie grade levels had to choose because 
everybrdy wanted to go. So we did send a team . . . over 
a period of almost two years, every teacher was trained 
in CARE. # ^ 

^ - t > 
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FIGURE I 



AN EMERGING ROLE OF PRINCIPAL AS CHANGE AGENT 



Time 
Period 

1960s 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



1976-80 



Nature of Principalis Behavior 

"Coordination'' of Title I projects 
--approve ideas 
--proposal preparation 
--negotiation of funds 

--general supervision of project directors 

Participant in collective inservice in response 
to House Bill 1164 

--approve ideas 

--prepare proposal 

--participate in (sit in on) teacher training 

Participant in inservice; observer of teachers 
CARE program 
--approve idea 

--approve teacher release time 
- sit in on teacher trailing 
--attend principal training 
--observe teachers in classroom 
--hold conferences with teachers 

Precision teaching 

--approve teacher-initiated idea 
--approve release time for team of teachers 
--encourage trained teachers to train 
others 

--sit in on training (''sharing'*) session 
conducted by returning teachers 

Mastery learning: instructor/consultant/ 
'^resource person" 

--approve and promote idea 

--seek group coiranitment to inservice 

--attend principal training 

--attend teacher training 

--conduct teacher training 

--attend teacher-conducted training as 
participant 

--observe and critique classroom performance 
--rearrange schedules to permit joint work 

among teachers 
--arrange release time for more teacher 

inservice 

•-report relevant research to teachers 
--encourage teachers to serve as 
consultants to other schools 



Role "Image" 

Principal as 
"gatekeeper" 



Principal as 
change agent 
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P: ... the year before we were involved in mastery 

learning . . . the special ed department had done some 
screening in the schools with precision teaching and we, 
our staff, saw what came out of that . . . and so they 
started asking questions . . , and we sent a team of 
teachers, one from each grade level. 

Third, teachers at Westlake were accustomed to teaching each 
other ideas and techniques learned outside the building. The 
practice of lemming from and with each other was accepted prior 
to the mastery learning project, 

P: Then they, in turn, came back and the rest of the 
faculty was trained [in precision teaching] . 

I : By them? 

P: By them. 

I: So very early on you had a history of people in the 
building teaching other people in the building about 
new stuff. 

P: Yes. 

I: O.K. 

P: And it continues, We still have two resource people . . . 
in precision teaching. Once a month they have an inservice 
and they pull out for that and then they come back and 
share that with us. 

In the eyes of the principal, then, teachers here have viewed 
collective commitment, shared work, and continual training (formal 
and informal) as part of "being a teacher" (or more specifically, 
being a teacher here, at this school). For the teachers, as for 
the principal, the specific requirements of the mastery learning 
project represented less of a radical departure than it did an 
extension of current views and practices. 

THE MASTERY LEARNING PROJECT 

The central ideas of mastery leaming--the theory--and the 
staff development strategy by which those ideas came to be 
introduced and tested are awarded equal weight in the principal's 
account of recent successes at Westlake, In this respect, and in 
all accounts of the operation of the mastery learning project over 
four years, his accounts are in accord with those of teachers. 
With respect to the collaboration between the school and district 
consultants, however, the principalis account reveals aspects of 
the project that were less visible to teachers. That is, the 
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principal reports specific interactions in partr'=*rship with the 
district consultant that served to establish project direction and 
continuity and that strengthened the principal's ability to support 
teachers. 

First, principals of the pilot project schools worked with the 
district consultant to establish a sequence of activities each year: 

P: Each year we would sit down and "what are the things we 
have to work on. . . The principals spent many hours 
working with Susan, planning our calendar for the year. 
We revised it many times during the year but at least we 
had an idea of where we were going and our target date. 
We wanted to be at a certain point by the end of January 
so that the teachers . . . were ready to teach . . . their 
mastery unit would have been developed by the end of first 
semester as a result of these inservice meetings. . . . 

P: In fact, that was one of our objectives of the total sf^f 
development, was that by second semester each teacher would 
have a written mastery learning unit for his or her 
classroom and would be teaching that unit by second semester. 

Second, principals and consultant together established a program 
(curriculum) focus each year. In the first year, the focus was on 
cognitive learning, and teachers were encouraged to develop units 
in math: 

P: We had a choice and we chose math because we felt the 

objectives were very specific and clear and it was a good 
way to start. . . . 

Focus was established in part to accomplish substantive project 
goals and in part to narrow the boundaries of what was attempted 
each year and thus to keep the single district consultant from ^eing 
spread too thin. 

P: Now the five principals would get together with her, of 
course, and try to narrow it down so that we weren't all 
going off in too many directions. 

I: How did you do that? How did you narrow it? 

P: I think mainly a lot of brainstorming, ideas that we 
thought were important and . . . narrowing them down to 
ones we could handle in a certain period of time. 

Third, the principal-consultant partners found themselves in 
the position of sustaining project direction while responding to 
district demands and pressures. In the second year, for exyjnple, 
the team responded to what it viewed as district pressure to pursue 
improvement in human relations by trainin)^ teachers in affectWe 
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education. The team accordingly designed a sequence of mastery 
learning inservices around affective education topics and encouraged 
(but did not require) teachers to prepare units in affective skills. 



P: We found the affective area a difficult area to work 
in. . . . I think we probably were kind of forced into 
it. . . . We were at that time getting a lot of pressure 
from the court. . . . 

Despite certain district commitments to support the mastery 
pilot projects from disruption (e.g., a promise to leave staff 
intact), there are apparently some district pressures from which 
no school can be protected. The effectiveness of a principal in 
sustaining a program of the scale and complexity represented in 
the mastery learning project may ride on the ability to find in 
those district ''pressures'' some aims that are commensurate with 
those of the project. 

P: ... but at the same time I think we were also thinking, 
well, if mastery works so well in the cognitive area we 
ought to try . . . and see if we can*t teach some of the 
affective skills in a mastery learning situation. I 
think where it was tried, it was successful. 

And finally, the team arrangement between principals and 
consultant created a forum in which principals could discuss ''how 
it was going," could seek advice, could convey doubts or 
reservations, could wrestle with theoretical questions, could 
anticipate teachers' questions, and could sort out solutions to 
common logistical problems. In one gathering, for example, 
principals : 

Requested additional help with classroom observation, and 
suggested team observations with a subsequent comparison of 
observation notes and interpretations. 

Proposed shared interests or directions for the next year, 
e.g., increased parent involvement in the mastery schools. 

Complained that even principals closely involved with staff 
development found the presentation of staff development 
offerings in regular principals' meetings confusing. "The 
agenda doesn't tell you how they tie together." 

Watched a district consultant "model" an inservice 
presentation on cooperative learning, and wrangled over the 
appropriateness of the ideas: 

P: We have not taken this approach before'' 

C: Yeah, the whole mastery approach. . . . 



P: But have we said that? 
C: No. 

P: O.K., I just want to know what ground Pm on. . . . 

I'm having some trouble following this. I need some 
background and preparation. . . . 

There's too much emphasis on quizzes [in team learning]. . . 

C: When schools get into mastery, one of the recurring 

questions is about grading. The teacher knows the kids 
best. If doing points this way would wipe them out, that's 
what the teachers would choose to modify. 

P: It's pretty clear in the Slavins stuff. We ought to 
review his manual . 

In individual conversations with consultants, Mr. Roberts 
pursues some of the more difficult issues that have arisen in later 
stages of the mastery learning project. Some substantive issues 
(like the assignment of grades in a mastery learning school) 
remain unresolved, though the partnership offers an opportunity 
at least to raise and pursue them. On the tactical issue of 
sustaining teachers' interest and commitment, his discussions have 
confirmed his present strategies: overt and frequent recognition 
of teachers' good work, involvement of teachers in decisions about 
program focus, and passing on to teachers relevant research 
findings. (If we can use teachers* reports as a guide, these 
strategies are visible to and approved by the teachers.) 

In some respects, interactions between teachers and principals 
have, over four years, taken on some of the same characteristics 
and achieved some of the same purposes as interactions between the 
principals and district consultant. At Westlake, the principal 
looks more and more to teachers to help determine a focus for 
subsequent years and to assume some of the inservice instruction 
chores. 

P: But more and Ttore now, some of the other teachers are 
getting involved. For example, JoAnne and Robin are 
doing a lot of the demonstration teaching in mastery 
learning. Ann and George are doing the extension workshop 
that we're having. . . . Brian and Linda are being trained 
in English as a second language and will be sharing 
that. . . . 

At precisely the time when it appears that the district's 
commitment to the building must begin to wane (under mounting 
pressure to spread the approach to other interested schools), the 
principal and teachers are demonstrating their capacity internally 
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to continue and to build on the line of work begun four years ago, 
and to engage in the kiuu of collegial relations that permit 
serious grappling with tough issues. 



V. SUMMARY 



By all accounts, staff development has maintained a substantial 
and welcome presence at Westlake School. Teachers and principal 
alike credit it as a source of influence on their teaching and as 
a contributor to faculty morale. The accomplishments of the mastery 
learning pilot program at Westlake rest in large part on persons' 
attention to two distinct but related aspects of school life. 

First, staff development has contributed to and strengthened 
school as a workplace for teachers and principal. By virtue of its 
design it has encouraged collegial work among teachers and between 
teachers and principal, and it has rewarded teachers* efforts to 
lend careful attention to piactices and their consequences. Three 
elements of the staff development strategy proved consequential in 
this regard: a collaborative partnership engaging teachers, 
principal and district consultants; an agreement for collective 
(100 percent) involvement in inservice and collective efforts to 
implement new ideas; and a sequence of activities designed to make 
the principal an advisor or '^resource person" in his own building. 

Second, staff development contributed to the technical 
competence of teachers and principals and thus to the prospects 
for student success* The thr^^e-year venture was based on a set 
of ideas that were complex* but promising, and that teachers could 
view as relevant to their own interests in improved instruction. 
Further, the program was designed to permit a gradual and evolving 
command of ideas and practice. A combination of formal inservice 
training, individual and team preparation outride of class, and 
observed classroom practice left teachers at the end of the three 
years claiming that mastery learning was a "hc'bit.** 

In sum, the experience of Westlake School suggests that staff 
development can and does exert influence where it takes explicit 
account of the social organization of schools and where it assumes 
by its design that the translation of complex ideas into practice 
is a continuous and cumulative task. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Carey Elementary School has been profoundly touched by 
desegregation. It was a subject of the original desegregation 
lawsuit (Keyes vs. School District No. 1); it is now a participant 
in an arrangement by which elementary schools are paired, with 
children attending grades one to three at Carey and four to six at 
a second school; and 43 perce.it of its children are bused to school 
from distant neighborhoods. l\fhile some faculty members have 
remained with the school throughout the ten-year desegregation 
period, others have been transferred as the district has sought 
to integrate faculties. The principal is in her second year at 
Carey. 

These externally imposed changes, over which teachers exert 
little influence but whose effects they encounter day to day, are 
given considerable weight in teachers' descriptions of work here. 
Though the school was selected as a study site by virtue of its 
participation in staff development programs, most teachers do not 
grant to staff development muc'. influence on their classroom 
practices, their interactions with each other, or their general 
satisfaction with work. Despite some extensive participation in 
the last year, despite more recent small-scale efforts, and despite 
the favorable experiences of a few teachers, staff development has 
taken little hold here. Teachers' accounts of Carey as a workplace 
and their accounts of staff development (formal and informal) over 
the past two years suggest why that might be so. 



II. LEARNING ON THE JOB: 
INFORMAL EXPECTA'i.ONS AND FORMAL TRAINING 



Over a two-year period, teachers at Carey participated 
collectively in an eight-day, district-sponsored program of 
instructional improvement (including classroom followup) , attended 
after-school inservice meetings on a range of topics, attended 
classes and workshops as individuals, heard presentations in 
faculty meetings, and, in some cases, were visited in classrooms 
by a staff development consultant assigned to the school as a 
resource person. By that description, the level of formal 
interaction with staff development appears relatively high. In 
our conversations with teachers and in our observations of their 
work with students and each other, we sought to discover how these 
involvements were viewed and what effect they had produced. We 
also sought teachers' perspectives more broadly on ^'learning on 
the job," so that we might judge the extent to which formal 
involvements coincided with teachers' preferences and daily 
experiences. These perspectives emerged: 
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Teachers » involvement in staff development is seen by most 
teachers here as relatively inconseauential in the face of 
other, more powerful influences. Teachers who accord staff 
development little role in their work stressed the problems 
in the classroom created by high turnover (mobility) in the 
student population, the apparent absence of parental support, 
and district decisions about curriculum and the allocation of 
special program monies. (By contrast, three teachers 'ho 
emphasized ways in which their teaching had been shaped by 
staff development experiences made little or no mention of 
dilemmas posed by external circumstances.) 

For most teachers at Carey, learning on the job has been 
periodic and occasional, prompted most typically by new or 
unfamiliar situations and aimed at simple ''survival . Asked 
about learning on (and for) the job, teachers here offer 
their most detailed descriptions and graphic images when 
reporting their first year or two on the job, or when 
describing the turmoil that accompanied early stages of 
desegregation. Of the thirteen teachers, only one reports 
a constant immersion in reading, discussion with teachers 
in other buildings, and the use of professional days for 
observation as informal means of improving her own teaching; 
three other teachers seek out and selectively participate in 
long-terra, ''intensive** programs of staff development outside 
the building. 

Teachers have no choice but to learn by experience and to 
test learning against day-to-day classroom realities. Their 
involvement in staff development has been most satisfactory 
where it has been a acmplement to classroom practice^ and 
least attractive or satisfactory where it has taken time from 
a crowded schedule for a one-time presentation on a topic 
remote from daily experience. 

Teachers report that they do learn and prefer to learn in 
interaction with colleagues. They nonetheless portray a 
prevailing expectation for independence, a view that teachers 
inevitably will and should learn on their own in classrooms. 
There is no uniform, collective view o^ or involvement in 
staff development as part of work here. Further, teachers 
describe the bulk of inservice occasions in the building as 
limiting or precluding collaborative work among teachers or 
as failing in the attempt to cultivate collegial relationships 
between teachers and outside consultants. 



The accounts that teachers offer are in many resi ?cts portraits 
in ambivalence and contrast. With few exceptions, teachers voice 
preferences that are unmatched by their current experience. 
Preferences for learning on the job are bound up in a view of 
learning that is collegial, that reflects the interests and 
questions bom of classroom practice, and that is supported by 



such routine organizational arrangements as scheduling. Practices 
are often reported to be individual or only nomin?lly collegial,! 
to reflect the interests and priorities cf others, to have unclear 
application to classroom practice, and to take insufficient account 
of existing organizational arrangements. Of the 203 summary 
descriptions of "learning on the job" drawn from interviews with 
thirteen teachers, only ninety-seven, or 48 percent, characterize 
situations that teachers approve and that they have actually 
encountered in their work. An additional iixty-two, or 31 percent, 
of the statements characterize ineffective instances of staff 
development or outline circumstances that impede learning on the 
job.^ One quarter of these comments report the difficulties of early 
entry into the job; the remainder characterize the current work 
situation in the building and district. ^ On the whole, the high 
level of formal involvement is not reflective of teachers^ 
attraction to staff development, their commitment to application 
in classrooms, or their belief in its effects. 

Judging by teachers' accounts of day-to-day work at Carey, and 
by their accounts of learning on the job (past and present), the 
prospects for staff development to exert influence in a building 
are bound up with two related issues: the degree to which attempts 
to improve classroom practice gain support from routine organizational 



They require group attendance or group agreements to participate 
in a program, but do not require or produce collegial interaction 
over the course of classroom implementation, 

2 

The remaining observations characterize arrangements and 
situations that some teachers admire and approve but have not so far 
encountered at Carey or elsewhere (16 percent), and situations that 
they believe are in some respect "taboo" (6 percent) . The former 
comments dwell on opportunities for teachers to use time together to 
reflect on their work and their shared problems, to plan together, 
and to observe others teach; the latter comments place restrictions 
on precisely these activities by making out such activities as 
observation to be problematic. 

3 

Some individual teachers at Carey are consistently more 
favorable or more unfavorable in their reports than others. One 
tea '/.her, for example, is almost uniformly enthusiastic about the 
contributions of staff development and is impatient only with 
two-hour topical presentations. Another feels staff development 
has had "a pretty good role" in her development. But another 
teacher's response to the phrase "staff development'* was '*bomb it.'* 
On balance, however, there is a pattern of comments that contrasts 
with that in two other elementary schools; in one, teachers' 
favorable descriptions of existing staff development situations 
accounted for 75 percent of all summary statements; in a second 
school, they accounted for 64 percent. 
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arrangements, and the degree to which such attempts engage teachers 
as professional colleagues. The review that follows stresses 
precisely those issues in reporting teachers' views, their recent 
experiences with staff development, and their portrayal of Carey as 
a workplace. 



THE SCHOOL AS A CONTEXT FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

There is no substitute, according to teachers, for learning by 
experience. Yet in their view there are some arrangements, some 
school circumstances, that make learning by experience more fruitful, 
more enduring, and more satisfying than others. Three circumstances 
of work at Carey have combined in recent years to diminish the value 
that most teachers here place on formal staff development and to 
erode any prospects that it might exert influence. First, teachers 
remember the early stages of desegregation as a time when there was 
little or no help in meeting considerable pressure and uncertainty; 
thus, there is no history here of reliance on staff development to 
help manage difficult circumstances. Second, teachers have come in 
the last two years to associate staff development with increased 
administrative pressures to do more (e.g., add more programs to the 
curriculum) with fewer resources. And third, teachers characterize 
a work situation in which collaborative work among teachers is rare; 
except for occasional advice or an exchange of materials, teachers 
here work alone and learn alone. 



Desegregation and Staff Development 

The early stages of desegregation at Carey were days of turmoil 
for children, teachers, parents, and administrators. Teachers 
describe angry parents and bickering children: 

T: And those children that came to [Williams School] were 
rather frightened because, they said, 'those rich people 
over there.' And the people that came over here felt like 
they were slumming. So there was a great deal of fighting 
and bickering. And the kids were always complaining. . . . 
So there was a very negative feeling about it. 

T: [Parents were] belligerent, extremely angry. They'd been 
put upon, they didn't like it. 

Managing day-to-day conflicts among students was made more difficult 
by difficulties teachers faced in merging the faculties of the two 
paired schools: 

T: And then the faculties were saying, 'those Carey teachers, 
all they do is sit in the lounge and comnlain how hard 
they •re working and here we are all in our rooms getting 
our materials and everything ready.' And the Carey teachers, 
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I found when I came over here and became one of them: 'those 
snoot'' Williams people over there, they just think that just 
because they have wealthier children, why . . ,' you know, 
b^ah, blah, blah, blah, blah. 

Teachers report that staff development might have contributed 
to more open discussion in a newly integrated faculty, and to 
greater confidence in dealing with diverse children. Yet at a time 
when the need for help was pressing, teachers believe they were 
thrown on their own resources. Teachers who successfully negotiated 
the massive social and organizational dislocation wrought by 
desegregation did so alone. 

T: Well, as far as giving help for the rapid changes that have 
happened within the last five years, there has been very 
little. I think it's more a case of piling on and see how 
much you can take. 



Innovation and Staff Development 

Teachers' interest in new ideas or practices is discouraged 
when any display of curiosity or enthusiasm is met by arrangements 
for a formal program. 

T: The teachers here are a little bit hesitant to call staff 
development to have them come out because I think they're 
sort of afraid that we're going to get another new program 
stuffed down our throats, because that's generally what 
happens. You know, you call staff . . . You yell for help, 
like the science resource team, and all of a sudden you've 
got the SCIS program. It's not that it's not needed, but 
it's a bit much too soon, I think. 

I: What do you mean, "a bit much too soon"? 

T: You know, a lot of new things to do all at once, to learn 
about all at once. If you could take one and digest it 
and get fairly comfortable with it, and then go on to the 
next, it'd be great. But like for instance the first grade 
teachers have three new programs: they've got a new 
reading program, they've got a new science program, they've 
got this new affective program. All at once. 

Where any show of curiosity by one or a few teachers leads to 
demands placed on all, ''innovation" in effect jeopardizes faculty 
relations. One person's interest becomes everybody's schedule crunch. 
Thus, attempts by the principal to support improved teaching, to 
encourage the use of staff development and demonstrate its 
responsiveness to teachers' interests inadvertently and unintentionally 
operate to make teachers reluctant innovators. In turn, by their 
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reluctance they build and confirm a view of themselves as 
disinterested, unmotivated, and uncommitted.^ 

In truth, there are some teachers who are discoura^^ed, who 
would prefer to transfer or to retire from teaching altogether. 
Asked how she manages to accommodate the range of diverse children 
in her classroom, one experienced teacher mused: 

T: I*m not, I'm not accommodating. This, this is one of the 
things that bothers me~-that I don't seem to be adapting 
to the children, I seem to be resisting more than adapting. 
And this is bad. 

The great majority of teachers here, however, continue to award 
close attention to their work, to wonder what works and why, and to 
distinguish (at least to themselves) their strengths from their 
weaknesjes and their successes from their failures. Most can point 
to some area of classroom work that they would like to explore or 
strengthen : 

T: I'd like a teacher to help me with, right now with 
setting up maybe a social studies unit for the entire 
year, because we don't have a text in the first grade. 

By teachers' accounts, it appears that there are some grounds 
on which staff develop'nent could establish its relevance at Carey; 
teachers value a good job and approve efforts to improve teaching. 
Four of thirteen teachers, acting on their own, rely extensively on 
resources offered through staff development to improve their own 
knowledge and competence. They characterize their views and 
experience this way: 

T: I think its had a pretty good role, yeah. It's helped me 
learn to gather all of the nebulous parts of my teaching 
and put them into a cohe^^ive kind of a unit so that I, as 
I said, can plan and I can make goals for myself so that 
1 can see where I'm going with this instead of just 
teaching a variety of say, in subject matter, of supposedly 
unrelated things, to see how they all can just gel into a 



One teacher adds that routine district arrangements, such as 
the scheduled hours for the professional library, also make it 
difficult for teachers to demonstrate and fulfill any commitment 
to improved teaching in the ordinary course of the work week, '*We 
have :illions of resources available to us,'* she claims. "We have 
no time to get there, though, That's the trouble." 



unit. So I think staff development has played a very great 
part in that. 

T: I couldn't single out one, say, here I spent two hours and 
listened to some staff development program because to me 
two hours just wouldn't do it. So . , . but I could 
single out some [continuous] programs that I've been through 
that I thought helped me grow as a teacher. 

T: Oh, I think the teacher should participate because, I don't 
know, to me anything you can learn is good. . . . 

T: You know, I need continual training. 

Yet neither the experience of these four, nor the more informal but 
equally systematic improvement efforts of at least one other teacher, 
has proved powerful in generating a widely shared and supported 
expectation that staff development be a valued part of work life at 
Carey. In the eyes of many of the teachers here, the value that 
they place on improved teaching is in competition with the 
organizational demands they encounter day to day. 

"Working Together^': Views of Collaboration 

Teachers describe occasions that have influenced their teaching 
as in some respect collaborative. They have learned from or with 
other teachers, administrators, or consultants in situations in 
which all were viewed and treated as professionals with common 
interests. 

Looking back to their first year or two of teaching, teac^^ers 
contrast those situations on which they were left alone to reso.ve 
problems with situations in which some other person or persons lent 
assistance in the form of materials, advice, a critique of classroom 
performance, discussion of methods, demonstration lessons and 
general moral support. 

T: I had a coordinating teacher who came maybe once a week, 
maybe twice a week. She would either observe--usually she 
did observe. She would teach if I was blowing it somewhere. 
We'd have conferences, we'd talk about it. She would get 
materials for me that I needed. I had two really 
outstanding coordinators. 

Collaborative arrangements with outside ''coordinators" had 
some undeniable strengths: it was legitimate for the coordinator 
to give advice and criticism in ways that teachers on the same 
faculty might have found a.vkward; the coordinator was not in a 
position to conduct formal evaluation of the teacher and presumably 
did not report to the principal; and both teacher's questions and 
coordinator's advice could be tied to immediate and observable 
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classroom practice. Yet one teacher observes, "even having the 
coordinator once a week was not really enough for a beginning 
teacher." Teachers recall that they turned to other teachers to 
ask question^: , and now claim that they, in turn, encourage new 
teachers: "Ask me. I'm here. Is there anything I can do for 
you*^"! For these teachers, collaborative arrangements with others 
have constituted a model of professional interaction that supports 
iinproved practice and that enhances teacher satisfaction. 

For many teachers, however, learning by experience has proved 
sorriething of an isolated venture; some describe with some regret 
those occasions where they were left to "sink or swim," or on which 
they were in some way denied the status of a colleague. 

T: The way I learned was by doing it. When I was student 
teaching, the teacher just left me alone. She watched 
me for about six times and then she just left me alone. 
And I student taught for three months and it was 
frightening. 

As a new teacher in a recently desegregated southern school, 
one teacher found the formal "buddy" arrangement less than helpful 
when it was systematically sabotaged in informal interaction: 

T: You paired off with another teacher and that teacher 
would be your helping teacher. . . . The one that was 
assigned to me would not help me . . . and I had to go 
outside to get ideas, [She] would say things: "Well, 
you went to school just like I did, Co use some of 
those ideas." 

In a similar situation, a first-year teacher found herself assigned 
to be the third member of a three-person team of which the other two 
members were experienced teachers and old friends. Systematically 
excluded by the two experienced teachers, she found herself peering 
over the top of room partitions in an effort to learn their approach 



The main issue here is the value placed by teachers on 
collaboration as a contributoi to learning on the job. Nonetheless, 
teachers' accounts of asking advice from other teachers have led 
us to believe that teachers who ask will more often gain sympathy, 
moral support, or confirmation of shared difficulties than they will 
gain specifically useful advice. There appear to be three issues 
at stake: one is the degree to which a profession as complex as 
teaching can be learned in an "ask me" fashion; the second is the 
degree to which new teachers recognize appropriate questions in the 
first place; and the third is the degree to which taculty menbers 
systematically and subtly encourage or discourage serious 
discussion of classroom practice. 



Actual, observable classroom practice is the main ground on 
which successful collaboration rests; to isolated classroom 
experience/ collaboration adds the opportunity for discussion and 
reflection. On the whole, teachers' views accord with the observation 
made by one teacher that "getting stuck in the classroom all the 
time does not tend to make you grow>'' Another teacher includes 
among the major influences on her teaching ''observation and 
discussions with other teachers/' Yet another reports that a 
curriculum workshop in which she worked as part of a team with 
other teachers was "one of the best things I attended." An 
arrangement in another building by which a special education teacher 
used faculty meeting time on a regular basis for discussing and 
demonstrating techniques that could be adapted for use in the 
regular classroom was described as "fantastic." Regularly 
scheduled teacher workdays, reportedly a feature of a neighboring 
district, are viewed with some envy by one teacher who sees in 
such occasions the opportunity for shared work on curriculum and 
classroom technique, "Those are the times," she claims, "that make 
you grow." 

Several teachers voiced a preference for using the time 
presently allocated for inservice meetings or routine faculty 
meetings for more collective work, particularly among teachers on 
the same grade level. That is, greater collegial interaction in 
the building is favored as a way of strengthening classroom 
performance and the overall school program. Envisioning collaborative 
arrangements with outside resource people, teachers stressed shared 
work in the classroom. While acknowledging that an outside observer 
simply "can see things that I can't," teachers also foresaw something 
of a partnership in teaching and in trying new ideas. 

T: 1 don't think the person will feel near as threatened if 
the resource person comes in and realizes the fact that 
the teacher is having some kind of a problem and help him 
to get that class settled, or to work with him to deal 
with that class. If that resource person will make herself 
another teacher in the building, in the classroom, instead 
of a resource person. . . . You know, don't just sit back 
there and write dumb notes, you know, and come back and 
say, 'You didn't do thus and thus. . . .' 

I' O.K. . . . suppose you got to train this person . . . tell 
them what role they would play in the school. What would 
it be? 

T: I think teachers really need help with: 'Hey, I'll come 
in and do this for you; I'll show you how to do this; you 
know, is there some area that you've always wanted to try 
but you've never had time to do it? You know, hey, I'll 
come in and I'll get this off the ground for you. You know, 
ril show you ... so you won't get your feet too wet.' 
There are a lot of things that we've always wanted to try 
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and have not had the opportunity or the know-how to do it. 
And I'm sure that . . .we're intelligent enough it wjuld 
only take one shot . 

In several respects, the role favored by teachers for an outside 
resource person is directly parallel to the role performed by 
coordinators in assisting beginning teachers. Demonstration and 
observation are expected; critiques are permitted. There are 
nevertheless some important differences. As neophytes, teachers 
apparently subscribe to a view of collaboration in which experienced 
teachers have the right to initiate topics or focus for shared 
work, to provide critiques and to demonstrate good performance; 
they have the obligation to be properly '^helpfuT' in one fashion 
or aiiother, and to provide help without piecing new teachers in 
jeopardy (e.g., by reporting to the principal). Inexperienced 
teachers have the right, in turn, to ask questions or make requests 
and the parallel obligation to take advice seriously. The 
"collaboration has many of the features of an apprenticeship, 
including the assumption that one party is substantially more 
knowledgeable and skilled than the other. The apprenticeship mode 
is favored by teachers as an alternative tc a "sink or swim" 
struggle for sheer survival. 

With gains in experience, he wever, teachers' expectations for 
professional interaction change. They expect collaboration with 
others to assume more clearly the shape of a partnership than an 
apprenticeship, and appear to judge their experiences with staff 
development (or with colleagues generally) accordingly. They 
expect staff development to reflect the assumption that participating 
teachers have knowledge and skill comparable to, or at least 
complementary to, staff development consultants; they expect to 
find their experienced credited. Complaints arise when inservice 
consultants appear to treat teachers as somehow deficient. 

T: We had a group come through . . . floating in and out of 
our room, smiling, feeling so smug with themselves; they 
were bringing culture to us. 

At best, teachers seek a hand in initiating, designing and 
conducting a line of work aimed at strengthening their own 
performance or improving school conditions: 

T: ... like the [needs assessment] meeting that you saw, 
I didn't feel that that was really successful because, you 
know, we're writing these little chart paper things and 
we're putting them up on the wall and nobody really cares 
because everybody sitting around there feels that nothing 
is going to be done with them. Nothing. . . . 

You know, and it's just futile, just a waste of time. 
Now, if we took that time and sat around and talked about 
gee, how can we plan this and how can we plan that, and 
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the heck with whatever they think, then, then we're going 
to get somewhere. 

T: I think there should be a variety of inservices. For 
instance, maybe first grade wants something different 
than second or third, and we should be able to help with 
the planning of it: what we want--do we want tapes, do 
we want something on IMC, do we want, or. . . . I'd like 
to have our IMC person tell us what we've got up there. 

I: In-building inservices. 

T: Yeah. And froir. each other. . . . We're getting kids 
from them, I'd like to know what Georgia does with them 
ir.»math. How far does she think she's going to take them? 
What games is she going to use? What's she going to do 
with them? 

I: O.K. Now, that's of interest here because you. ... A 
few minutes ago we were talking about discussions among 
faculty and you said there isn't much of that and there 
seems to be a . . . 

T: There's a need for it. 

I: . • . a norm that says, no, no, you don't ask. 

T: Mm-hm. Mm-hm. 

I: Could in-building inservices start to break that down? 

T: It could if we planned it. And we'd like to do it without 
the administrator. 

I: Just teachers planning the inservices and take your 
inservice. . . . 

T: Yeah. We're bright. ... But we don't have to have it 
pushed onto us, see. After all, we're prepared. And 
there's still this old, old thing that w« have to [be] 
led all the time. We're capable of leading. 
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At the least, teachers expect to engage in staff development 
selectively and voluntarily.-^ A teacher who credits hinself with 
being "very selective" in his use of staff development, but who 
also claims to use ideas and methods learned through staff 
development "constantly, every day," describes the experience this 
way : 

T: I've been through a lot of inservice training that's been 
provided by the district . . . but not on a crisis basis. 
... I didn't rush up to someone and say, 'I've got to 
have help. ' I mean I would look around at things being 
offered and things that I was interested in. 

In sum, teachers envision (and in some cases recall from their 
own experience) an array of collegial relationships that are 
supported by routine organizational arrangements (e.g., appropriate 
scheduling), that encourage or at least permit frank discussion of 
practice, and that bring certain personal rewards in the form of 
expanded cc».^otence and greater confidence, To the extent that 
staff development experiences are able to foster precisely these 
collaborative relations, they may have prospects for influencing 
both i'ridividual classroom practice and the nature and extent of 
professional interactions in the school. 

Staff Development at Carey 

According to teachers at Carey, they are most likely to seek 
opportunit ies--both formal and infomial-~to expand their knowledge 
and improve their practice where there is some promise that they 
will be seen and treated "as professionals." The relative 
indifference (or outright contempt) with which many teachers here 
view inservice education appears to ride directly on the matter of 
support for innovation and col legial ity . In the past two years, 
two separate inservice arrangements have presented opportunities 
that have, to a greater or lesser extent, gone awry. 

An Instructional Improvement Program . First, teachers made a 
collective agreement to participate in an eight-day "pullout" 



The court -ordered , mandatory inservice in human relations 
that all district teachers must log each year flies in the face of 
teachers' expectations about being treated professionally, and thus 
represents something of a dilemma both for district and teachers. 
In addition, teachers' professional expectations along this line 
create tactical problems for principals who, in accordance with 
their view of their own professional rights and obligations, feel 
on occasion compelled to insist that one or more teachers seek 
assi stance. 

* • ij 
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program of staff development that addressed itself broadly to 
theories and strategies of instruction and classroom management 
based on the ideas and writings of Madeline Hunter. By asking 
for group commitments from faculties, the organizers of the staff 
development program recognized that implementation of new ideas is 
more likely where a "critical mass'* of teachers is knowledgeable 
about the ideas, competent in p-i^act icing them, and supportive of 
their use in a building. Designers of the program further 
acknowledged that practice in a classroom presents an entirely 
different set of conditions and demands than does simulated 
practice, so they arranged for classroom followup to participating 
teachers. Assuming that teachers found the ideas persuasive and 
practicable, the collective participation and subsequent assistance 
were intended to constitute powerful supports to actual practice. 
In fact, few of the ideas and methods stressed in the staff 
development program are in wide use in Carey classrooms less than 
one year later. Three teachers (one of whom learned the approach 
elsewhere) make extensive use of the ideas and methods, but their 
practice is not broadly visible to their peers. (Teachers in a 
grade level meeting exhibited considerable surprise when, in 
response to an interviewer's question, a teacher claimed to use the 
ideas ''constantly.") 

Other teachers make limited use of isolated tactics, though 
their success with those tactics does not seem to have led them to 
adopt incrementally other ideas and methods presented at the same 
time. Typically teachers found that when they actually tried one 
of the ideas, it worked, 

T: ... one lady that was there had some excellent ideas 
for centers, and self-checking materials, and I tried 
them all--well, all the ones that I made--and they all 
work . 

Persuasiveness of the ideas aside, the limited "hold" that 
these ideas and methods have at Carey may be attributable in part 
to the actual (rather than intended) nature of collective 
participation and classroom assistance. Although teachers made an 
agreement to participate in inservice, they report no comparable 
agreement to award any sex ^ jus trial to the ideas and methods they 
encountered, no arrangement for collective discussion of progress, 
no collective understanding that the evaluation of their classroom 
performance would in any way be bound up with demonstrated 
willingness to apply the ideas in practice. By teachers* accounts, 
there was in fact nothing to distinguish this particular inservice 
from numerous other inservice presentations except its length and 
the release time arrangement it offered teachers. Teachers report 
nothing about the original agreement that would lead them to 
believe that application was anything but a matter of individual 
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preference. Their collective initiation of a project was not viewed 
as a commitment to collective imvlementation at all subsequent 
stages. Had the nature of the expected collective commitment been 
clear to teachers at the time the agreement was sought, it is of 
course conceivable that teachers would have opted not to participate. 
For some, the added requirements would undoubtedly have placed a 
demand they were unwilling to meet. One teacher claimed that a 
major virtue of the program was simply that it got the teachers out 
of the building for several days.^ Nonetheless, assuming that 
agreement had been reached, it might have laid the ground for some 
practical arrangements promoting shared work among teachers in the 
building. For example, it might have served as the rationale for 
converting subsequent faculty or inservice or grade level meetings 
into work sessions of the sort apparently favored by teachers here. 

What the collective agreement failed to generate by way of 
collaboration and by way of a shared investment in trying out new 
practice might subsequently have been fostered by the staff 
development resource person in the course of classroom followup. 
Three factors combined to diminish that possibility. First, the 
teachers* training took place sufficiently late ir the school year 
that the assigned resource person was able to allot only minimal 
amounts of time to classroom visits. No teacher was visited more 
than once, and then briefly. The sheer fvequenay of interaction 
between teachers and resource person was apparently too low to 
build an agreement about implementation, to give teachers any view 
of progress, or to build any credible collaborative relationship. 

Second, the resource person, in an apparent effort to build 
trust with teachers, focused on existing strengths and maintained 
a passive stance as classroom observer. One teacher, claiming 



Certainly the collective agreement to participate was intended 
by those who sought it to imply some sort of collective interest in 
implementation. Staff development personnel are explicit on this 
point, and the building principal hoped that by introducing the 
program only after she received some evidence of enthusiasm from a 
faculty member she would build on faculty initiative. She may have 
overestimated either the influence of the enthusiastic teacher or 
the degree co which one teacher's enthusiasm is readily communicated 
to others. 

^fier comm^ent raises the issue of teachers* motivation in 
participating in inservice. While the celebrated RAND study of 
school change argues that teachers* perceptions of the district's 
motives in initiating a program can determine their involvement, it 
may also be true that the best-designed of programs will founder 
where teachers are driven by other overriding interests. In a 
declining enrollment district, teachers may participate primarily 
to accumulate the "points** they believe will secure their jobs. 
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she would now prefer to make no use at all of a resource person, 
recalled: 

T: [He] came in, sat down, wrote down everything I said and 
then we talked about it. And that was it. That was it. 
I mean, it was interesting to find out what I said . . . 
but there was no, nothing. That was it. You know, he 
said, "You^re doing a great job.*' He did, you know, he 
complimented me and . . . O.K., that's nice to hear, since 
you never hear it. 

In the eyes of at least one teacher, the resource person missed 
an opportunity to convev tiat careful scrutiny of practice .vas take'- 
seriously and to pursue aggressively the implementation of a set of 
ideas that teacher? nad spent eight days discussing. (The fact that 
other teachers failed to describe the followup visit at all is 
perhaps further evidence of its relative irrelevance to subsequent 
classroom practice.) 

Contrasting the interactions between consultant and teachers 
at Carey with those she herself had engaged in in a similar 
consulting capacity, the building principal offers this view of the 
resource consultant role: 

P: I really feel that it's important for the staff development 
person to go right into t^e school and to stay there. 
When we did it we spent at least four days a week in the 
schools. See, I had two schools, so I really didn't spend 
four days in one building, but I ^as there almost every 
day and very regularly. And I think that's necessary. 

I: What did you do when you went in? 

P: I set up periods fo. observing teachers, with them, you 
know, and then I woulJ go in and observe and tlien I would 
conference with them and I would say, "O.K., now where do 
we from here?" And reallv, from that conference, plan 
for the next one, so there was this continuous scheduling. 
. . . the role really is one of being helpful, in terms of 
implementing the program. 

The principal's description raises the third factor bearing 
upon followup assistance: the respective role of consultants and 
building principals in fostering new praxtice. In a district where 
staff are fewer and fewer and where money only gets tighter, it is 
unlikely that consulting resource people will be accorded the luxury 
of working extensively with one or two schools in the fashion 
described above. At Carey, the responsibility for followup fell 
entirely on a resource person whose work spread him thinly over 
several schools and whose occasional presence could not begin to 
compete with (or substantially alter) prevailing ways of interacting 
in the building. Without expensive collaboration between district 
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and buildings, the prospects that innovation and improvement will 
be fostered may rest on the willingness of building principals to 
adopt the role of advisor. 

By viewing themselves as a team (and acting as a team) in 
classroom consultation, the consulting resource person and principal 
might have conveyed to teachers that implementation was taken 
seriously and might have offered sufficiently frequent and 
consistent support that teachers were encouraged to apply more of 
the ideas in practice than they have. By her own account, the 
principal hesitated to adopt this stance even though she had both 
the technical competence and the experience to do so. 



I: 


Do you do any of the bctme things 
consulting] ? 


[as you 


did when 


P: 


No. Hm-mm. 






I: 


Have teachers ever asked? 






P: 


Hm-mm. I think because they see 


my role 


as something 



different . 



Here, clarity of understanding (knowing what kind of assistance 
might prove effective) and ability to act have been w^*ighed against 
a view of what constitutes appropriate action for a building 
principal. The issue of appropriateness revolves around the 
competing demands for teacher evaluation (a requirement of the 
principalship) and help (an aspiration of the principalship) . In 
the absence of what she can see as permission or encouragement from 
teachers to act the part of the classroom ac^visor, the principal 
defers to the outside consultant. 

P: I was really sitting back kind of waiting for Don to come 
in and spend some time and do some things but there just 
isn't that much time in his schedule either. . . . 

Neither hex belief that more extensive classroom assistance would 
prove consequential nor her training in techniques of observation 
and consultation proved ac'equate preparation for the principal co 
begin acting in a way that would have marked a considerable 
departure from her previous interactions with teachers. Sh? 
routinely and regularly endorses staff development in faculty 
meetings and advises individual teachers to seek assistance; she 
makes the administrative arrangements for inservice sessions that 
reflect either her interests (e.g., in child abuse) or stated 
interests of teachers (assistance with a science curriculum). In 
introducing formal inservice sessions, she reiterates her beli<^f 
that staff development is important. On the whole, her involvements 
take the form of endorsements--statements about the importance of 
staff development--ancl do not extend to active participation with 
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teachers in staff development programs, In addition, her 
obligations to manage "real problems*' of day-to-day administration 
of a school turn out to take precedence over her interest in the 
continuous improvement of classroom teaching: 

I: How do you decide, say from one week to the next, what 
to take most seriously by way of assistance-~your 
assistance*^ 

P: Well, I think, you know, there are some things that are 
real problems and you have to deal with them right away. 

I: Such as? 

P: IVhen a teacher, for example, comes to you and says, you 
know, 'I'm having difficulties,' that's one way. Or a 
telephone call from a parent where there is a problem 
that. , . . I mean these are the immediate things that 
you have to look into. . . . O.K. Then there are ongoing 
kinds of things where you feel iike, you know, I need to 
be working on that but it s not something that you can 
solve overnight. . . . O.K. Now I think, you know, when 
you have to work with a teacher for general improvement, 
that's kind of ongoing; you know, you have to do small 
things, a little at a time, you know, you just can't go 
in and say, 'I want it to be all different tomorrow,' 
you know. So thav's an ongoing one. And those are 
always, they're always thoie. You know? 

In this light, acting the part of a colleague and advisor would 
represent something of a departure in enactment, if not in view^ 
of the principal's role. 

Ironically, the principal's view and the teachers' view are 
not precisely in accord here. Teacher interviews suggest that the 
principal has greater latitude for observation and consultation in 
the classroom than r.he presently exploits. Teachers here typically 
favored more frequent classroom visits by the principal on the 
grounds that a more detailed knowledge of actual classroom life 
would make for fairer evaluation and more help: 

Tj : . . .we're really ^ortunate because she's a fantastic 
instructor--she can come in and teach a lesson and model 
it so well, and teach us how to put our goals and our, 
you know, objectives and everything so the children know 
what we're doing. So we've been real fortunate with tb? t 
and I think principals should be able to do that, you 
know. They should be approach^^ble, where you can ask 
them. ... I feel I can go down there and ask her 
anything. You know, I don't feel that threat anymore. 
It had to come with time; you learn that the principal's 
not down there to get rid of you, but that the principal's 
here to help me. 
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T2 : The principal was all over the place [laughs], particularly 
outside, lunchroom, gym, office, in the halls. 

I: Spend much time in classes? 

T2 : Unfortunately, no, because there was a lot of discipline 
that has to be taken care of too, and a lot of outside 
people fussing about things. . . . 

1: You say, *'unfortunatel)\ no**--you*d prefer it that a 
principal v ere in classrooms? 

T2: Once in a while, sure. Heck! I want them to know what 
I'm doing. How can they judge me; if they've got to sit 
down and give me a rating, how can they do if it they 
don't know what I'm doing? 

T5: And he [principal] would take a walk through the building, 
and very frequently he would stop in the room and walk 
around, look at the kids' work, comment on it, and I 
think it makes a difference to the kids; it made a 
difference to me. He wasn't there to discipline. He was 
there to see what was going on. . . . And if there was 
something that you might want hrlp on, he was there for 
that too . . . and it created a real neat feeling. 

The instructional improvement program in which Carey teachers 
participated was designed to accomplish two related goals. First, 
it was designed to strengthen or confirm teachers' knowledge and 
technical skill in matters of instruction and classroom management. 
In that respect, it was comparable to any other university or 
district-sponsored program of inservice education. Second, 
however, it v/as intended to initiate and sustain a set of social 
arrangements--col lective participation and consultant followup--that 
would increase the chances that teachers would apply the ideas and 
methods in practice. If we can judge by teacher >' accounts, this 
second aim was not readily apparent and was not niet. The prevailing 
patterns of interaction among teachers in the building prior to 
the inservice did not match those required for collect! e support 
of new practice, and participation in the inservice program was not 
sufficient to produce them. The technical worth of the ideas and 
methods presented in the staff development program remains largely 
untested. 

On the evidence, the absence of a properly conducive set of 
collaborative relationships in and out of the building diminished 
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the prospects for such a test.^ Some teachers are more active and 
consistent implementers than others, but neither the nature and 
degree of implementation nor the apparent effects on student 
performance appears to be a topic of conversation among teachers. 



A Permanent Resource Person , In fall of l^'Q, the district's 
Department of Staff Development assigned to Carey a permanent 
resource person-' and in so doing created a second opportunity for 
collaborative work of the sort favored by teachers here. This 
second program arrangement, like the first, has had little 
demonstrable effect on teachers* interest in new ide. s or new 
practices, or on their engagement in collegial work. Jnlike the 
first experience, this one may have inadvertently and unintentionally 
served to erode collegial relations between the teachers and 
principal and to reduce teachers' interest in subsequent staff 
development , 

An unclear position. It was not clear to anyone, including 
the Department of Staff Development, what were the possibilities 
and limits of the resource person role. In interviews, the 
resource people assigned to buildings declared that their initial 
interest was in forming a working relationship with a building, and 
that that interest made it difficult to set priorities in advance 
or to narrow the boundaries of their proposed work. In forging 
their entry to buildings, the assigned consultants went first to 
building principals and offered to "help in any way I can.'' Their 
stance thus differed from that of the consultant assigned 



Othe • influences may also have played a part, not the least of 
which are the general persuasiveness of the ideas and methods: 
themselves (in the eyes of the teachers, were they worth implementing?) 
or the degree to which teachers saw those ideas and methods as any 
different from their present practice (was there anything to 
"implement"?). There is some indication, for example, that teachers 
found some of the suggested approaches inappropriate for elementary 
school, and that they found others to be simple restatements of old 
principles already in practice. 

2 

Each staff member of the Department of Staff Development was 
assigned as a pemianent resource person to several buildings. The 
decisiDH to make the assignments came out of the Department's 
increasing recognition that changer^ in teachers' practices were more 
likely where there were opportunities for shared work in classrooms, 
and more likely where persons could systematically take into account 
and cultivate support in t^e building. In addition, staff experiences 
in the capacity of resource teacher had convinced them of the 
strategic power of such a role. See the description of West lake 
School in this series for an instance where teachers credit that 
role with substantial influence, 
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specifically to assist teachers with the practice of a limited and 
focused set of ideas. In the absence of clear boundaries or 
direction, the person most clearly in a position to direct an 
outsider's involvements at Carey- -the principal --took the 
initiative in requesting a line of work. The kinds of assistance 
that she requested came to stand as the definition of the resource 
person's role in the building. 

Conpeting preferences and expectations. As described in 
interviews, the principal looked to the resource person to accomplish 
two goals: to renew enthusiasm for the ideas and methods of the 
instructional i.nprovement program in which the faculty had 
participated the preceding year; and to "work with'^ teachers she 
considered weak in classroom management or instruction. In light 
of her aspirations for the school, and her obligations as 
principal, these are equally understandable goals. But they call 
up competing views of staff development. One goal is built on a 
view of staff development personnel as professional colleagues 
acting in concert with teachers to work out the application of 
worthy ideas; the second goal is built on a view of staff 
development personnel as experts directing work that takes the 
form of an apprenticeship and that can easily be interpreted as 
repairing deficiencies (deficiencies that may be unacknowledged by 
the teacher in question) . 

In practice, the second aim took precedence. On his visits 
to the building, .he consultant spent his time primarily ''working 
with'^ two teachers or calking with the principal. Teachers became 
convinced that any suggestion that they "work with staff development" 
was a comment about their competence; th- consultant became a "hit 
man." and references to staff development during faculty meetings 
became the occasion for sarcastic interchanges. 

Our interviews suggest that if teachers had been asked to 
design a role for the resource person--a line of work that he 
might participate in over the course of a year--they might have 
focused on collaborative assistance with projects initiated by 
teachers for use in classrooms. Entry into classrooms would ha^ e 
been by teacher invitation and the nature of the work would have 
been jointly decided. 

This is not to say that teachers would have elected a course 
that was demonstrably in line with the approach of the instructional 
improvement program, or even to predict with anv certainty that they 
would have elected any involvement at all; it is, however, to 
suggest that there are some distinct parallels between the principal's 
first aim of "renewed enthusiasm" and the teachers' stated 
preference for assistance that was properly collegial. As the 
arrangement worked out in practice, though, it underlined instead 
the contrasts between teachers' and principal's preferences. As a 
result, several teachers have found staff development less 
attractive and are less willing to accord it influence. 



CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE AND COLLEHIALITY 



'ITiere are features of the work situation at Carey, as described 
by teachers that--apart from the design or intent of any staff 
development program--place constraints on collegiali ty. These 
features appear to have affected the power of staff development to 
initiate and sustain collaboration among teachers or between teachers 
and outside resource consultants, and consequently to have limited 
the degree to which the ideas and methods advocated by staff 
development are valued and practiced here. 



Autonomy and Independence are Valued and Practiced 

While teachers look to each other for a certain amount of 
camaraderie, they frequently conveyed the view that the work of 
instruction, the resolution of classroom management problems, and 
the search for new and effective ideas is largely the province of 
the individual teacher. 

Tj : I don't know, you know teaching to me is re?lly individual 
so. . . I don't want to depend on anybody. . . . 



I: How do you get ideas of what to do? 

T2: My ideas come from my head, right off the top of my head. . . 
And then I relate a lot of my childhood experiences and 
experience that I've had in school. 



I: How often do you go to other teachers for ideas . . . ? 

T3: I don't. . . . 

I: Where do you turn for help? 

T3: I don't think I've sought any heln on that [monitoring 
students' independent work]. 

I: Any particular reason . . . ? 

Tj: No, I figured it was a problem of mine and I had to figure 
out how to solve it myself. ... I don't think I've 
asked for help, probably because I think I know what should 
be taking place, it's just not happening. 

By this view, judgments about teachers' competence are bound up at 
least partly in expectations for independence and autonomy; teachers 
are expected to be able to work alone. These expectations compete 
with preferences for collaborative work. 
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Collegial Interaction j-^nng Teachers is Valued but Practiced Only 
on a Limited Basis 



At one time or another in their teaching careers, the teachers 
here have found "working together" with other teachers to be an 
occasion for learning and to be the grounds for satisfaction with 
their wor^ . One teacher observed that discussion with other teachers 
has ai j,jS he^n a source of learning, and that "when I was starting 
out, everybody shared." Two other teachers recalled with some 
regret that the teacher assigned to help them become acclimated to 
teaching were uninterested in sharing ideas or materials. Coveral 
te2<^hpro speculated that given encouragement and time to work 
together on school improvement, they would have "lots of ideas." 
Collegial work is valued: 

T: We also had a faculty that was fun to be with, they all 
worked together. 

T: I'd like a teacher to help me with, right now, with setting 
up maybe a social studies unit for the entire year because 
we don't have a text. 

Teachers* statements reflect a view of collegiality that is 
broad, covering exchanges of materials, discussion of classroom 
practice, shared work on curric"li.un, demonstration teaching, and 
observation of classroom performance. It is a view that touches 
both upon teachers' preferences for being able to get help when 
needed, and, to a more limited extent, \pon teachers' recognition 
that pursuit of new ideas or new practices requires a certain 
collective support. That is, there is some evidence that teachers 
find collegiality .lot only personally useful and rewarding when it 
occurs, but also necessary for the introduction of some forms of 
school improvement. Discussing the application of behavior 
modification ideas being taught in an inservice program o'^e 
teacher reports: 

T: We were feeling that there weren't that many people around 
that were going to support you and that in order to do 
anything well you needed a majority of people involved, 
and teachers that were in our group--you know, because 
they were from more than just this school --felt that they 
had taught a number of years and tried to buck the system 
and found that one person just screaming all by themselves 
is not going to work. 

I: O.K., so translating that to, say, advice for staff 
development, if staff development's going to make any 
difference in a school, it has to be working with enough 
of the teachers there who agree and are committed and 
will support each other to create a set of shared views. 
Is that restating you right? 

T: Ntii-hm. Mm-hm. ^^{j 

O 
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By most accounts, however, preferences for collegial work are 
not matched by present work experience. Shared work, or shared 
talk about work, is relatively rare.l 

r. But what you're telling me is that it's a rare occasion 
when teachers come together and say, "What works?" 

T: Mm-hm, it's true. 

In practice, collegial interaction at Carey is more narrowly 
circumscribed. Teachers initiate interchanges with colleagues to 
seek assistance. They lend and borrow materials, and ask for 
others' suggestions for classroom projects. 

Tj: For, basically, the things that I have asked for from other 
teachers have been maybe materials to use in teaching, 
suggestions for art projects. ... I don't think I've 
asked for help as far as managing the kids. . . . 



^2- I've gotten materials from first grade teachers, I've 
gotten materials from second grade teachers, from third, 
so I guess I beg all around. 



I: Do teachers now trade materials and draw upon each other 
for materials? 

T^: I don't know. Many people come in and borrow from me. 
Or they'll ask if I have something. Now today I'm going 
to send [materials] to another teacher in another 
building. . . . But I share quite a bit. Or some 
teachers' 11 come down and ask if I would be offended if 
they borrowed one of my ideas. I say, "No, go right 
ahead. It's for sharing." 

A very few teachers confide in each other difficulties with 
classroom management or instruction; still fewer express to each 
other and to us a wish to observe in classrooms. 



There are exceptions to this view. One teacher claims that 
"we help each other constantly," especially with budget cuts that 
have diminished the availability of outside help. The general view 
expressed in interviews, however, was that teachers more often (and 
more comfortably) acted autonomously and independently than 
collegially and interdepenaently . This view was confirmed by our 
own limited observations; interactions among teachers were typically 
restricted to administrative business or to the kind of joking 
around which camaraderie is bu^lt. 
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I: Have you ever observed her class . . . ? 

T: No . . . but I did say something to her recently about, 
that I wish I had some of her insights or techniques . . . 
and so she invited me to come down on a certain time when 
I would be free, on my planning time, to just observe what 
she does. . . . 

Thus, teachers value collegiality and recognize its import, 
yet enact it only in very limited fashion. ^ They attribute the 
difference between preference and practice to three factors: 

(a) Teachers have reportedly been made ''cautious" in their 
interactions by some recent developments, in which disagreements 
among teachers have taken the shape of personal conflicts; in one 
instance, two teachers and a principal were transferred. Looking 
back, one teacher observes: 

T: So they're afraid, you know, that they are doing something 
that is going to cause friction . . . you're not going to 
tampex with it. 

Another teacher reflects on the way in which the caution generated 
by fear of conflict limits the extent to which teachers are willing 
to expose their views and practices to other teachers, and even 
their willingness to draw upon each other for materials. 

T: But you see, that has happened and so some teachers are 
cautious. So it's too bad but where the teachers are 
cautious they have been given reason to be. . . . It's 
a shame. And it could, you know, just like [another 
teacher] and I, why couldn't it be on a larger scale? 
. . . That would be the ideal. 

In daily interaction, caution is reinforced by complaints about 
reciprocity (or more precisely, its absence) and by a sense that 
differences in practice among teachers serve in some ill-defined 
way as the basis for judging competence. Under these circumstances, 
to discuss one's own practice oi to reveal one's own problems would 
pose a risk to one's social standing: 

I: How much do you all exchange ideas . . . ? 

T: It's not consistent. ... On an average, there seems 
to be an atmosphere of competition . . . the inference 



To our knowledge, no observation in fact took place, though 
two teachers conveyed an interest to us and to the principal. 
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in some things: 'Well, I've done that. You mean you 
haven't done it?' 

By this account, teachers believe others' tolerance is minimal for 
exploration, experimentation, and the kind of struggle it may take 
to master new ideas and new practices. Teachers' discussion of a 
new program of affective education in the building illustrates how 
new ideas may be discredited even before trial, and how interactions 
among teachers serve to dissuade persons from enthusiastically 
venturing into new arenas. The overriding picture is of a set of 
interactions that proscribe rather than promote innovation despite 
all good intentions of staff. 

The conditions of exchange, as practiced, serve to limit the 
risk that teachers take in exposing problems to others, and, 
ironically, to limit the utility of the help they receive by asking. 
The more unusual or innovative the materials, the more complex the 
idea, the less self-evident its application vill be to another 
teacher and the fewer the prospects that teachers will come to find 
each other's ideas or advice helpful. Teachers are not entirely 
unaware of this dilemma. One teacher complained that materials or 
ideas *'fall flat" when borrowed without discussion of their use: 

T: They think that if they borrow something from you--a 
picture or some of your seatwork or something like 
that--that they'll get the same results. 

I: That you get with them. 

T: Yeah, But there's no planning behind it, you sei, and 
it falls flat. 'Well, it didn't work for me.' 

In a similar ex?.3tiple, a teacher noted that teachers observe each 
other's airangements of classroom furniture and may choose to adopt 
an arrangement used by a particular teacher without any understanding 
of the rationale behind it or the tactics that make it work. This 
particular teacher groups children around tables, and finds that 
the physical arrangement works in large part because of a parallel 
social arrangement built on an image of families, which she 
cultivates throughout the year and which works to promote group 
cooperation. She predicts that teachers who employ the physical 
arrangement without the accompanying social tactics will be 
disappointed or unimpressed with the results. 

In yet another example, a reacher looking for guidance in 
classroom management found wel 1 -intended advice difficult to apply 
in the absence of any observation or more detailed description of 
actual practice* 

T: And I've gone up to teachers, some of those same teachers, 
and I've asked them, well, I've asked how, how does she 
. . . handle her class and get that class all settled and 
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quiet and . . . she said to me that »I demand what I 
want and I will not accept any more than that. And I 
keep demanding from them what I want and then I get it. 
They don't ... I don't let up.* That was her way of, 
you know, telling me that's how she gets the job done. 
'I demand what I want and I don't want any more than what 
I demand, and I don't want . . . and, and I don't want 
any less, and I'll get it.' And then I say, well . . . 
and then now. . . . Does that make any sense? 

I: Yeah. But then I would have guessed that what you would 
say is, 'Gee, I still don't know what I do Monday.' 

T: Yeah. 

I: Do you come away with that feeling? You still aren't 
sure what you'd do in front of your own class? 

T: Well, I come back and I say: 'I want you to sit down 
and you will sit down and that's it!!!' You know. 



(b) Teachers report that present demands on their time operate 
to discourage cooperative work, Meetings are held frequently, on 
a range of topics that teachers do not necessarily believe reflect 
their interests; and the building is adopting three new curriculum 
programs this year, all of which require preparation time. Under 
these circumstances, teachers view any further demands for group 
involvement as an unwarranted intrusion. 

I: Tell me your impression of conversation. . . . There are 
very few times during the day as far as I can tell where 
teachers are together, where those discussions. . . . 

T^: No, huh-uh. 

I: There aren't? There are a lot? 

T^ : Not too many because, you know, in the mornings we have 
^0 many meetings where we are talked to. . . . 



T^: Very anti-meetings. Because we have these others foisted 
upon us. We have to survive, you know. 



T3: I would guess roughly fifucc?^ things that we have had to 
choose on so far this year, and these people keep coming 
in wanting to. . . . And I think that's another reason 
why they don't volunteer as readily, they're so tired of 
having been told you have a choice and then you're assigned 
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whether you were . . . and you had a democratic chance to 
vote for or against and you were told, 'Here's the visitor, 
you're going to have him from nine to ten.* And this goes 
on and on. 

In a very mundane sense, at the level of schedules, collegiality 
has proven hard to arrange. New ideas or programs are, by teachers' 
reports and by our observations, added on to schedules already 
crowded. Discussion at a detailed practical level of the way in 
which priorities must be ranked and how priorities are reflected 
in schedules does not appear to take place; in its absence, 
complaints proliferate, teachers adopt sarcastic tones, and the 
chances that teachers or principal can recruit ethers to any 
subsequent new program or new idea are correspondingly diminished. 

(c) Collegial interaction of the sort that teachers envision 
would require that some existing patteiT.3 of interaction among 
teachers be altered or displaced. As described by teachers, there 
is no one place in the building or time in the scMtdule where 
teachers routinely expect to be together, talk together, or work 
together on professional matters. They characterize most formal 
meetings as reflecting priorities other than their own. After-school 
inservice meetings and faculty meetings are generally (but not 
exclusively) organized by the principal or by a downtown office; 
grade level meetings are convened to handle administrative business. 

The principal occasion for informal gathering in the course of 
the school day is the teachers' lounge, where conversation tends 
to be casual and centered on persons' personal lives outside of 
school, or on encounters with individual students. In assessing 
the prospects for more shared work among teachers, one teacher 
defended present interactions in the lounge on the grounds that 
they permit teachers to display their tiredness, frustration, and 
anger in ways they cannot in the classroom: 

I: Like you go in the teachers' lounge and the conversation 
there is about last night's date or whatever. Is that 
right? 

T: Yeah. 



A teacher in another elementary school, commenting on the 
success of a demanding program of inservice and innovc^ion, 
attributed teacheri' willingness to invest time and energy in 
cor tive work to the agreement to focus on a single priority area 
for ochool improvement for a three-year period. Now that teachers 
have mastered the ideas and methods called for in that approach, 
they are interested in ''moving on" to other ideas and other 
applications. 



I: Basically. 

T: Or if somebcxly kicked you in the shins, yes. 

I: Right. Right. Exactly, IVhere do . . . how would you 
arrange an occasion where teachers would in fact take the 
time and feel comfortable with the kind of conversation 
you describe? . . . Why don't those conversations go on 
at all in the teachers* lounge? 

T: Because they're tired, they're tired. I, for one, do not 
want to go in there--! will talk about a child sometimes, 
depending, if something funny happened or something bad or 
whatever- -but usually I want to get away from it. 

Other teachers take a less generous view, finding the 
conversation in the lounge "critical," "detrimental," and 
"complaining"; these teachers appeared less likely to discount the 
complaints as simply a release of stress, and more likely to take 
lounge conversation as evidence that prospects for professional 
talk were few. 

I: Have you talked to them about these things you^re curious 
about . . . ? 

T: No. No. 

I: Is that the kind of thing that teachers discuss in the 

building at all? Like, do you ever hear, 'Gee, how do you 
handle reading groups?' 

T: No, it isn't. The kind of thing they discuss is ^rery 
critical . 

In sum, it appears that the closer collegiality and innovation 
come to detailed scrutiny of actual practice in classrooms, the more 
useful and rewarding it is, but the more difficult it is to 
iritiate, the greater are the risks to self-esteem and status among 
colleajoies, and the less likely it is that the needed organizational 
arrangements C^.g- i time needed for observation) will be in place. 



III. SUMMARY 



Formal occasions of staff development at Carey have been 
frequent, and teachers all recognize the value placed on staff 
development by the current principal. Yet the ideas and methods 
presented in formal training are unevenly translated into classroom 
practice, and formal exposure is unmatched b> informally shared 
enthusiasm and support. Issues of substantive relevance aside 
(for teachers disagree about the usefulness of particular topics), 
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there appear to be characteristics of Carey as a work situation 
that discourage participation in staff development and limit its 
influence on the school as a whole. To the extent that staff 
development in the future gains any foothold here, it is likely 
to be through systematic attention to cultivating a set of 
expectations for collaboration and innovation and through attentior 
to administrative arrangements that clearly and consistently support 
rather than undermine such expectations. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Springer Junior High School has sustained a record of academic 
success in the six years since it opened; on the basis of median 
achievement scores, it consistently ranks in the top few of the 
eighteen junior highs in this district. And, by the record, it is a 
school that has shown some commitment to staff developmant, having 
participated recently on a reasonably large scale in at least one of 
the district-sponsored programs of instructional improvement training. 
Talk with teachers or administrators and observations of daily life 
here, however, reveal a picture more complex than these summary 
glimpses allow. An overall image of success masks a range of 
challenges and difficulties that teachers and administrators face on 
a day by day basis. And a cursory record of formal involvement in 
staff development fails to reflect the broad array of (often ambivalent 
and conflicting) views that teachers here hold about learning on the 
job generally and staff development particularly. In the discussion 
that follows, we have looked to interviews with sixteen^ of Springer^s 
fifcy-two teachers and with all three of its administrator3 for the 
depth and specificity required to fill in these broad outlines. We 
have concentrated particularly on those insights that might help to 
shape informal practices of ''learning on the job" and that might 
contribute to the design and conduct of more formal staff development 
efforts. 



II. VIEWS OF WORK AT SPRINGER JUNIOR HIGH 



DIFFICULT AND CHALLENGING WORK 

Teachers here describe a stt of difficult and demanding circum- 
stances created by desegregation specifically and urban schools more 
generally. Such circumstances strain teachers' capabilities, confi- 
dence and good will; t^.^y also create the grounds on which some 
teachers can envision a line of challenging and satisfying work. 

Desegregation has engaged schools in achieving several aims 
whose relatedness is not always clear to teachers, and over which 
they are not always certain they have influence. The school has 
sustained its high academic rank, but teachers observe that minority 



Additional informal conversations were held with six other 
teachers. Full day observations were conducted in the classes of 
four teachers, and selected observation in the classes of three others, 
altogether covering classes in six departments (English, math, science, 
social studies, music, and foreign language). 
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students (especially those who are bused from the low- income 
"satellite" areas)! are disproportionately represented in the 
remedial or lower classes, less often found among the academically 
celebrated students. Some wonder aloud if the minority students 
have made any academic gains, though others observe that performance 
appearr to improve in heterogeneous elective classes. Suspension of 
minority students have been disproportionately high. On the whole, 
some groups of students fare better here than others, and teachers' 
are uncertain that what they do in classes can alter the balance. 
Increasingly, however, as the building has become more stable and 
teachers more confident, they are turning their curiosity and concern 
to precisely that issue. 

Similarly, teachers wonder about their ability as individuals or 
as a group to alter the nature of intergroup relations. By all 
accounts, there has been some observable progress but it has been 
very slow in coming. Teachers claim the school is "still segregated" 
but "less segregated than it was." In particular, some heterogeneous 
classes have fostered intergroup friendships, and some teachers engage 
m specific strategies aimed at making minority students feel more a 
part of the school. The student council sponsor and members have 
worked this year to recruit minority members; the newspaper sponsor 
looks for opportunities to mark the membership of minority students by 
including them in stories and pictures. The principal, observing that 
sheer fhysical distance from the school creates a sense of powerless- 
ness among the minority parents, has gone to the "satellite" neighbor- 
hoods to meet with parents. It is his aim to close the distance 
among groups by providing clear opportunities for everyone to 
"belong." There is some evidence that old frustrations or doubts are 
being converted to questions, curiosities, and deliberate stragegies 
for exertirg greater influence. 

As individuals and occasionally as departments, teachers have 
altered and expanded their classroom practices in response to a more 
diverse student population. They organize classroom instruction and 
assign homework to take into account their observation that out of 
school time, for some large class of students, is not organized to 
encourage or permit study. Teachers cite the competing demands of 
part-time jobs, babysitcing or other family obligations, or "different 
expectations" to account for observed differences between the perfor- 
mance of students who are bused to the school from the low-income 
"satellite" areas and students who live in the neighborhood. To 
accommodate those differences, some teachers report that they "run a 
tightly organized program in school," stressing a lot of practice 
during class. Others comment that they rely less on homework to 



At the time this work was conducted 350 of Springer's 720 
students were bussed to the school from the satellite neighborhoods. 
The bussed students accounted for most, but not all, of the school's 
54% minority population. 
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confirm mastery of ideas and to demonstrate responsibility, concen- 
trating instead on opportunities to accomplish those aims during 
the school day. Several lament *'how little continuity you can 
expe':t in urban schools v/ith high absences.*' 

Teachers expand their repertoire of classroom methods to account 
for a range of knowledge, skills, interests, and expectations for 
teacher-student interaction. **You teach differently,** in the words 
of one teacher. More individualization, a different balance of oral 
and written work, more varied pace, and more repetition are among 
the changes teachers report. In some instances, the greater variety 
in approach that was forced by diversity in student performance is 
viewed by teachers as an advance in their teaching; a teacher who say. 
he **falls into just lecturing** with homogeneous advanced groups 
believes he is nonetheless cheating the students by doing so. Others 
are less certain of the benefits and less comfortable with the more 
varied demands. Some report mixed motives in selecting one method 
over another; e.g., the frequent use of routine written work with 
'*low*» classes may reflect less the value of drill and practice than 
an interest in sustaining some measure of order and quiet. 

Just as successful instruction has come to demand a broad reper- 
toire of practices, so classroom order or discipline has required 
some change in tactics. There is a thin line, it appears, between 
sustaining rapport with particular groups and leaving oneself open 
to cnarges of favoritism. Issues of fairness and consistency in 
discipline have provided group conflict in the past, forcing teachers 
and administrators to work toward a shared view and some agreement on 
methods. 

Over a period of years, teachers report that they have gained in 
the confidence with which they approach an inevitably complex 
teaching situation. For some reasonably large number of teachers, 
interests and concerns revolve less around **survivar* on a day-to-day 
basis and more around the possibilities for and limits on achieving 
educational and social aims. Still, by their comments (and often by 
the tone in which they are made), teachers convey a certain puzzlement 
they are frequently perplexed, dismayed, stumped by the task they face 
One teacher claims, **I still don't know how to teach a mix of kids, 
even after classes and inservices. ** 

In all, concern for success is matched by uncertainty about ^ow 
best to achieve it. To the extent that teachers or administrators 
here look to others (including staff development) as allies or 
advisors--as colleagues--it is likely to arise out of their demon- 
strated ability to add ce-^tainty to concern, and to turn simple 
curiosity into collective scrutiny. In the sections that follow, 
we have drawn upon interviews with teachers and administrators to 
characterize the nature and extent of teachers' interactions with each 
other, with administrators and with staff development consultants. 
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COLLEGIALITY AT SPRINGER: PREFERENCES AND PRACTICES 



In some respects, it's easy to think of Springer as a school 
populated by strangers. Teachers here say the faculty is "not very 
unified" and some even label it "cold." An assistant principal 
observes that "people don't know each other." Yet several teachers 
stated preferences for a more collegial staff and more shared work; 
they claim the situation is improving and point out that the faculty 
IS more cohesive this year than last. Teachers are pleased that their 
recent colle>;tive effort to curb tardiness by making themselves 
Visible in the halls appears to be working. 1 Further, the kinds of 
involvements that some teachers pursue out of school (e.g., curriculum 
writing workshops, conference presentations, or observing in other 
schools) give credence to their claim that they can envision a more 
extensive range of professional involvement than they are presently 
enaaUng at work. They attribute the gap between preference and 
practice to several factors: 

(1) Rapid admini8ti-a.tive turnover. Springer has had four 
principals in the six years since it opened, leading teachers to 
complain of an aosence of consistent leadership and to remark that 
teachers and administrators too often work "at odds." The instability 
in the building has taken its toll. Teachers can't engage themselves 
in new ideas or sustain investment in improved practice when the 
building is in turmoil. Teachers look to the current principal to 
build a more cohesive faculty and to "lay the groundwork" that will 
permit attention to school improvement. One goes so far as to predict 
that teachers "would be willing to meet in the summer to get things 

in the building on the right foot." 

(2) Lingering resentmente among staff members who were unuilling 
transfers from a neighboring junior-senior high school when this 
school opened. "We're still living with the efect of forced 
transfers," according to one teacher; her views were echoed by 
several others. Compounding the divisions among the faculty is the 
consistent and powerful and somewhat exclusive influence exerted by 
this group of former high school teachers. In some respects, influence 
in the school has come to reside in a grou;; of persons who did not want 



Concerned about students' chronic lateness to class, teachers 
as a group agreed to an arrangement by which they would conduct "hall 
sweeps" during the first ten minutes of each period. Teachers use 
the first part of their planning period to wall-, the halls in pairs, 
thus offering a chance for conversation at the same time that 
stragglers are chased into classes. Conceivably, a next step in 
increasing a sense of collegia: ity might call for teachers to asi. 
whether there are some classes where students simply are not late, 
and to ask what transpires in the first three minutes of those classes. 





to be there, who continue to some extent to pine for the old days, and 
whose members do not frequently engage in work with others. 

(3) Competition over course enrollments forced by a declining 
student population. Tagged "the numbers game" by teachers, this 
situation leads people to employ various means of persuasion 
(including what seme refer to as "outrageous gimmickry") to make some 
courses appear more attractive than others. One teacher characterizes 
the situation as "cutthroat competition," hardly conducive to 
cooperation on other fronts. 

There are two respects in which this relative absence of 
collegiality bears upon staff development, or learning on the job 
more broadly. 

Firsts teachers here engage each other only sporadically in 
shared discussion and shared work on matters of educational practice. 
Teachers remark that while department members tend to be "compatible" 
and while no one is "selfish" with ideas, there is nothing organized 
or systematic about their attempts to pursue ideas and issues. The 
range of shared work within departments is, by teachers' own 
accounts, somewhat narrow. Teachers sometimes share materials; they 
occasionally ask for advice; they periodically collaborate on some 
classroom project. ^ Generally, however, an image of distance colors 
teachers' descriptions of faculty relations. People "get along on 
the surface," according to one teacher; while there's "not much 
feuding," there's also not much talk about curriculum, classroom 
practices, or materials. One teacher who claims to be "bugged" by 
the absence of regular communication in her department sum*; it un 
this way: "We get along fine but we don't work together." Teachers 
convey an overriding sense that they face a difficult and challenging 
situation, in the face of which they preserve an equally overriding 
independence and self-reliance. Teachers do not constitute a group 
resource for sustaining the quality of the school program. They rely 
on each other sporadically, and tackle tough questions at best in a 
piecemeal fashion. 

Second, teachers do not exert much influence over one another's 
teaching. Teachers her 3 pursue a course of mutual tolerance, 
protecting established rights to personal preference in matters of 



^It is not always clear to members of a department how they 
might organize shared work. Teachers who organize widely divergent 
courses may have difficulty seeing the common points that would enable 
them to work together. In addition, the preference for more shared 
work is unsupported at present by any habits and by the kind of 
shared knowledge that make that kind of venture smooth. For example, 
teachers avoid joint planning or preparation when they have the 
impression that "others don't prepare like I do." 
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practice. They do not evaluate one another's performance, and they 
avoid criticism as somehow constituting an assault on friendship.^ 
At least one teacher speculated on the value of having department 
chairmen engage in the evaluation of departmental practice, but was 
uncertain how to proceed without jeopardizing social relationships: 

T: I am not sure but what there should be some evaluation of 
each teacher each year by perhaps other department members 
or a department chairman. . . . The problem with that is 
that they are also your friends. So do you elevate yourself 
to where you say to this person, '»You are my friend but you 
are not doing this right." That is real hard to do so most 
department chairmen would not want the responsibility of 
being able to correct or evaluate colleagues. 

Teachers do not extensively talk about work, watch each other's 
work, or work together. Thus, their views of one another's practice 
are in many respects limited. One teacher observes that teachers in 
the same department may not know what other members are doing. 

Ironically, this pattern of noninteraction has masked the 
strengths and exposed the weaknesses* Faculty members appear more 
widely conscious of shared frustrations, confusions, and problems than 
of the nature and range of attempted solutions. Their knowledge of and 
talk about persistent piessures and demands are not matched by their 
knowledge and talk about the hard work, the struggle to understand, 
the workable practices and the failed attempts. Teachers frequently 
noticed and reported instances of others' critical talk about students 
C'teachers badmouth the kids*'), but were less likely to describe the 
occasions on which (to their knowledge) their peers have tested three 
separate approaches to draw students into an idea or set of materials. 
Teachers often enough credited their peers with being well-trained. 



^Still, teachers quite clearly judge each other's work. The 
taboo against mutual criticism does not somehow protect persons from 
the judgments of their peers. Thus, teachers notice what students 
know and do when they enter a class and judge the previous teachers 
accordingly. They base a view of others' commitment on their 
willingness to sponsor clubs and activities. They distinguish 
between those who spend time in the lounge and t 'ose who "spend 
their planning period planning." They listen to students' talk to 
form impressions of teachers who "babysit" and teachers who "show 
the kids how to do something rather than just telling them to do it." 
They tolerate in practice but condemn in conversation teachers who 
prove unwilling ^o teach the full range of the curriculum. While 
teachers protest that students make judg^ients o.n "the wrong things" 
when judging teachers, they ace on those impressions in the absence 
of more reliable evidence. 



^ 



competent, and hard working, yet were uncertain exactly how they 
proceed in class. Throughout the building, for example, teachers 
reported that they had had to alter their instruction to accommodate 
children who cannot read. One science teacher finds himself reading 
aloud to ninth grade classes; other teachers give instructions 
verbally rather than in written form; an^^ the English department is 
unhappy with the reading program. Still, the precise nature of 
teachers' accommodations in the face of a widespread and serious 
problem is not widely visible to or talked about among teachers and 
across departments. In sum, staff here do not as a rule (or habit) 
call upon each other to judge the worth or relevance of present 
practice in light of presumably shared aims. Nor do they accord 
peers influence with respect to the worth or relevance of new ideas 
or methods. One teacher claimed that the tactic of sending one member 
of a department out to learn something ''wouldn't work to influence the 
others." Some people casually pass on the ideas they have "picked up," 
but they don't push ideas or resources where there is any evidence of 
opposition. Teachers who do encounter promising ideas (e.g., through 
participation in staff development) are somewhat hesitant to present 
them to others. A representative to the district's secondary school 
instruction committee, where such ideas are routinely presented, 
comments that other faculty have no reason to credit such presentations 
when the teachers presenting them have not in fact tested them.^ At 
the same time, testing some ideas may be difficult without a measure of 



^Staff development personnel who conduct the instruction commit- 
tee meetings have tried to encourage representatives to "take ideas 
back" to their schools by engaging them around images of challenge 
and risk. They suggest that teachers can begin to introduce new 
ideas with little risk to themselves by talking about them casually 
with a few individual teachers; presentation to a department meeting, 
faculty meeting, or inservice would represent escalating degrees of 
risk. ^ By this argument (one that is supported in teachers' comments), 
one dimension of risk is the degree to which one exposes one's own 
knowledge^ skilly and experience to the scrutiny of others. 
Professional standing and self-esteem are more on the line in front of a 
large gathering than in a casual conversation with a friena. 

Descriptions of work at Springer suggest a second powerful 
dimension of risk. Teachers here value and practice independence and 
autonomy; while they may hold private opinions about the value of 
particular practices, they typically do not talk or act as if there 
were shared, collegial rights to the analysis, interpretation, and 
evaluation of those practices. To the extent that they exist, the 
rights (ana obligation) to evaluate and influence teachers' practice 
are reserved to administrators. In this light, a teacher may be at 
risk of jeopardizing social relations by making an aggressive pitch 
to a single faculty member; that same teacher is less at risk by 
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collective support from fellow teachers and the willing cooperation 
of administrators. In fact, teachers here have discovered in recent 
months that their willingness to act collectively and experimentally 
on an untested idea has enabled them to resolve what they called **the 
tardiness problem.*' Presumably, their success with »»hall sweeps'* 
has contributed to better irstruction in the building by permitting 
more teachers to start more classes on t:me and to continue those 
classes without interruption by late-arriving students. It is 
conceivable, judging from teachers' accounts, that teachers might be 
more receptive to ideas ''brought back'' from outside (or more wiMing 
to introduce ideas to others) if the ideas were presented less as a 
script to be followed or a program to be adopted than as the seed of 
an idea to be developed and tested collectively in response to shared 
curiosities or problems. 

Teachers here are quick to point out that the faculty has not 
been very "close'' in the years since the school opened; most are 
equally quick to point out that interactions are becoming more 
frequent and more satisfying under the present leadership. "We're 
more cohesive this year than we've been before," according to one 
teacher. If addressing what one teacher called "the important 
questions" requires some degree of collective attention and collective 
commitment, further cultivation of collegiality assumes greater 
significance. 



making a routine, peremptory "report" to a full meeting of the facult 
By this argument, a second dimension of risk is the degree to mich 
one invokes the right to evaluate and influence others ' tp-aching 
practices. 

Viewed in these ways, the concept of risk becomes uninterpretible 
apart from the prevailing work relationships in a school. At Springer, 
where collegial relationships are narrowly bounded, interactions that 
require interdependence may be problematic. In schools where shared 
work is the noim, those same interactions may involve no risk at all. 
And in some schools, where collective efforts to analyze and improve 
practice are firmly established, a teacher might be at risk by any 
demonstrated reluctance to examine present practices or introduce new 
ideas. Teachers ana administrators take risks (or are placed 
unwittingly at risk) when their actions do not c^ccord with the 
established expectations, whatever those may be. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF A NEW PRINCIPAL 



Teachers expect the principal to set a tone for the school, to 
sustain a certain direction and coherence. High turnover in the past 
has been a barrier to cohesiveness among the faculty, and has generated 
a prevailing sense that Springer's new principal must prove his worth. 
Still, the faculty is willing to ''give him some time" to nalce a 
difference. It is his e-.plicit aim to close some of the distance 
airong groups, to foster higher expectations for and performance of the 
low income students and to encourage more collegia! work aipong 
teachers and between teachers and administrators (e.g., by placing 
more responsibility in the hands of department chairmen). In the few 
months that the principal has been in the building teachers credit him 
with building a more cohesive faculty, supporting professionalism, and 
working toward school improvement generally by: 

Actinc as he expects teachers to act. He assists with lunch 
duty, meets the busses in the morning and afternoon, walks 
the halls during passing periods. 

Asking the advice of teachers, taking their interests and 
observations into account, yet making decisions quickly. 
Increasingly, he is building an atmosphere in which ideas 
for improvement are encouraged and thoughtful criticism is 
permitted. 

Spending enough time walking and talking in the building 
that he '"knows what's happening in the building," 

Emphasizing improvements in curricuL'm. Teachers expect that 
increasingly over the next year they will be able to "branch 
out into curriculum" in designing changes. 

In the course of his daily interactions with teach :s, then, the 
principal has begun to stimulate the kind of interest ai.a build the 
kind of habits that teachers here believe are required for long-term 
success and high faculty morale. 



What impresses teachers is the principal's concern and high 
expecvatione for the quality of the curriculum. Teachers' comments 
here are revealing in light of the principal's statements that he 
feels relatively weak in the area of curriculum, and is learning 
about it gradually. He feels particularly at a loss by ' ^rtue of 
following other principals who were uniformly knowledgeable in that 
area. 
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SUN1MARY 

In their descriptions of Springer Junior High, teachers and 
administrators characterise a work situation that is at once 
challenging and difficult. By all accounts, it is equally challenging 
and difficult as a context for effective staff development. Persis- 
tent, complex problems create pressures and demands that are beyond 
the ability of individual teachers to ease; potentially, there is 
fertile ground here for collective rej;ection and experimentation of 
the sort envisioned by some teachers ^nd intended by staff development. 
At the same time, teachers here have typically pursued an independent 
course. Preferences for shared discussion of practice and shared work 
to improve it are emerging gradually under the influence of the newly 
appointed principal. The habits and routines required to reflect and 
sustain such expectations are less in evidence, though teachers to 
whom we spoke displayed interest in using department meetings and 
instruction committee meetings more regularly to address curriculum 
issues. Work with others, inside the school or out, remains relatively 
rare. In all, there are at Springer some strongly articulated 
interests and preferences that favor a role for staff development; 
there are also some powerfully entrenched habits and perspectives that 
operate to proscribe its involvement here and limit its impact. 



Til. LEARNING ON THE JOB 



TEACHERS ARE IN DISAGREEMENT ABOUT THE WORTH AND RELEVANCE OF FORMAL 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT ^ 

Widely divergen. views of £taff development are represented among 
Springer's faculty.-^ As a school. Springer has participated in at 
least one intensive program of staff development, sending approximately 
one-third of its teachers for two weeks' training in instructional 
improvement; the program was organized around ideas drawn from 'Madeline 
Hunter, Benjamin Bloom, and others, and made provision for subsequent 
classroom followup. Some teachers have been enthusiastic participants 
in this and other programs and even look for an expanded staff 
development role. Others register various degrees of doubt, skepticism, 
indifference, or reluctance. Taken together, the arguments posed by 



Among the 294 summary statements about learning on the job that 
were drawn from teacher interviews, only 137 or 47 percent describe 
arrangements that teachers favor and that they have routinely encoun- 
tered; another fifty-eight, or 20 percent are descriptions of arrange- 
ments that would, if encountered, attract teachers' participation. And 
eighty-seven, or 30 percent are comments about situations that have in 
some respect been discouraging or limiting. 



the enthusiasts and the skeptics convey some of the limits and 
possibilities of current staff development; they also suggest those 
features of "learning on the job" generally that must be captured to 
win wider endorsement of staff here. 



Some Teachers Credit Staff Development With In f l uencing Their 
Perspectives and Their Practices 

"I question more now than I used to," according to one teacher. 
Another teacher who lias completed training in mastery learning reports 
that it "forces you to organize your teaching." Those who report 
gains in competence and confidence in the classroom cite several 
features of staff development programs as specific contributors: 

Programs have been designed and conducted to show the 
integration of theory ( "philosophy research^ and practice. 
Teachers look to such programs for well-grounded ideas (a 
"logical concept," in the words of one teacher) and for some 
attempt to guide the translation of that idea in practice. 
For example, the idea that teaching will proceed more 
effectively where expectations for learning are clearly and 
consistently established has been rendered "practical" for 
some teachers by the tactical suggestion that they always 
have some review activity ready to go as students enter 
class. The activity serves to establish a classroom "mind 
set" ''"he very first minutes of class while the teacher is 
typically occupied by attendance reports, excuses for past 
absences, arrangements for make-up work, and the usual array 
of administrative detail; it also permits teachers to establish 
clear continuity from previous days' work and (when checked or 
collected) to maintain a running check on student progress. 

Classroom observation following out-of -school ("pullout") 
training has been a strong point of some programs. Teachers 
en>' . .'^ze that the focus on the application of a specific set 
<^:- » . makes the observation "comfortable" by permitting 
agretjient between teacher and observer about the criteria for 
good work. One teacher claims, "You talk about the application, 
and not 'What's wrong with you.'" In all, observation has been 
designed and conducted to build rather than erode confidence. 

Group study, reflection, and practice have been valuable 
features of some programs. One teacher characterized the best 
of the group arrangements as "lab situations." In association 
with others, teachers discover issues and questions they had 
not anticipated, practice using new perspectives to interpret 
old situations, develop implementation tactics that appear 
manageable for a regular classroom. One teacher described team 
efforts to apply a problem-solving approach to a set of 
scenarios; the group practice proved useful in showing the kind 
of language and procedure required to resolve tough situations 
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without assigning blame and escalating conflict. \ contribution 
of the approach, in the words of one teacher, is that it "helps 
you recognize situations when they occur/' 

An emphasis on sound 'tdeas and successful practice has been 
compelling. Teachers contrast this celec.*ation of 'Vhat 
works'' (or at least what's worth trying) with warnings about 
"what not to do." Even inservices required under the court 
desegregation order (and generally panned even by staff develop- 
ment enthusiasts) ha^e been useful where they have focused on 
unraveling situations ra^^her than building empathy for groups. 

Instructors or resource people have been persuasive when they 
have demonstrated the knowledge, experience, and skill needed to 
make a balance of theory and practice seem possible, and when 
they have conveyed their own belief in the worth of a particular 
line of work. One teacher remarked that the mastery learning 
staff in the district was convincing to others in part because 
they were themselves so convinced. 

Programs have been organized to satisfy certain bureaucratic 
requirements (e.g., recertification) at the same time that they 
have offered an opportunity to add to knowledge and skill. 

Teachers whose experiences have been favorable approve of an 
expanded rcle for staff development. Under the general rubric of 
staff development, some teachers look for more frequent opportunities 
to initiate work with others in the district and in other buildings. 
In particular, some intend to extend their own present knowledge and 
practice by seeking opportunities to observe others. In some 
instances, teachers impressed with a particular approach (e.g., masteiy 
learning) consider district-sponsored staff development the appropriate 
mechanism by which the ideas can be more widely introduced and 
practiced. In other cases, teachers anticipate a more unspecified 
but continuous partnership arrangement in which resource people could 
help teachers to develop and test ideas. 



Teachers' Known Participation in Formal Programs of Staff Development 
Is Viewed Largely With Indifference by Nonparticipating Peers 

One teacher who enjoyed a workshop on cooperative learning tried 
to encourage participation by others by posting a written notice, 
praising the program, and offering to describe it to any teacher who 
was interested. She said, "No one even asked." By teachers' accounts, 
this prevailing disinterest has two roots: 

First, some teachers do not believe that any difference has been 
made by selective participation in staff development programs. One 
teacher observes, "The last couple of years, we've had teachers 
going out to get help and it didn't seem to make a difference. The 
good are about as good, and there's no improvement in the poor." 
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Another rdds. "A lot of teachers have participated in these f'nulloufM 
programs but there's little change in classrooms." ^ ^ 

leave^s^^nM' IT' ^^^^^ ^^'^^ "hen others 

leave sc, 001 for several days. "It hurts the school to have eight 
ubs for two weeks." complained one teacher. The combination of 
h^w nonparticipating te£.chers and skepticism about demonstrable 

at'eld sft^rn'^i' '''''' '''''''''' "•^^ ^he classroom To 

inJensit VP ^r^^°P'"«"^ P^°g^^™s ^^e "bad teachers." uncommitted and 
infi^!; Teachers gain prestige among peers by demonstrating an 

not vS ^^e classroom; because staff ^levelopment is 

staff dPv^lnn/ classroom competence, participation in 

staff development programs does not add to teachers' professional 

One teacher praised a two-week program o^ instructional 
improvement training for adding to her skill and confidence in the 
r.^!n^fnT' ^^i"^ returned to school to find fellow teachers 
Shf^inn / after two weeks with a substitute. 

She would not do it again." even if interested in the program being 
offered. Another teacher lamented the infrequent use of educational 
leave days, but added that most teachers saw them only as a chance 

beJiff ° P^"'! " ^"y-" Acknowledging the powerful 

uJi!tn K / g°°d,^«^'=her will not leave his class."! o!,e admin- 
J^vP tn that the district's staff development sponsors will 

have to "solve the problem of pullouts" before they can eScpect to 

build interest among Springer teachers. 

By these accounts, expanding staff development activity at 
Springer will require that teachers and administrators who are 
convinced of its utility find a way to demonstrate gains to others 
ano to make disruptions to school routine more tolerable. On the 
Iv ^ whatever virtues staff development programs 

K^L had. and whatever benefits may have accrued from them, have 
been largely znvvaxble to those who remained behind- 



Staff developers in the district seek credibility with teachers 
by stressing a commonality of experience and position; they emphasize 
that they are themselves "teachers on special assignment." and that 
they have had recent and extensive classroom experience. This tactic 
has a certain appeal to teachers who view it as evidence that the 
district IS crediting teachers' experience and using what one teacher 
in another school called "talent from within." Certain prevailing 
views at Springer, however, suggest that there may be some limits to 
the approach; a reasonably large number of teachers here are inclined 
to believe that teachers who take positions with staff development 
only want to get out of the classroom." 
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The specific program features that some few teachers viewed so 
favorably have not been incorporated as sy.stematical ly or 
successfully in programs involving the entire staff: topics have 
been remote from classroom practice, presenters or instructors 
have appeared uncertain, advice has been ambiguous, opportunities 
for collective work have been underused or badly designed. 
Exposure to programs of more powerful design has been limited, 
leaving some teachers wondering what all the enthusiasm is 
about . 

The design of the staff development programs, the ideas and 
methods explored, the intended nature of application, and 
probable sequence (and period) of implementation have not been 
routine topics of discussion among teachers, either informally 
or formally. Department meetings, for example, are by most 
accounts reserved for administrative business. This raises the 
question of how teachers gain an understanding of what improve- 
ments are intended, over what period of time, and how they might 
be recognizable to others.! Ironically, teachers who attempt to 
apply new ideas or practices may place their own professional 
standing (and self-esteem) in jeopardy and may erode faculty 
confidence in staff development precisely by their attempts to 
get better at what they do. The more complex and difficult a 
new idea or practice, the longer the period needed to demonstrate 
skillful and confident use. Lacking any clear statement of 
what's intended and any regular discussion of the problems and 
progress in making a good idea "practical," other teachers may 
look upon the struggle from a distance and judge only that things 
seem no different or in fact seem to be getting worse. 



^According to one administrator, teachers who participated in a 
two-week program of instructional improvement training subsequently 
used a half-day inservice to introduce what they had learned to the 
others. She says, "We took an afternoon of school time and used eacli 
one of these twelve people as facilitators who kind of reteach all of 
this to the entire facuUy. And that was a very exciting thing." Yet 
not a single teacher, "facilitator" or participant, mentioned that 
occasion in interviews. Since the inservice was apparently inconse- 
quential, one can thus ask: Was the half-day session intended 
literally to "reteach" the lessons of two weeks in a half day, and if 
so, how did teachers select the concepts and skills to stress? Was 
the half-day interpreted by other teachers as an attempt to push them 
into adopting new ideas, or as an occasion for stimulating some 
curiosity about (or at least tolerance for) what twelve of their 
number would be attempting in practice? Were the provisions for 
classroom observation, group practice and the like that teachers found 
valuable in the workshop extended to others as a consequence of the 
half-day session? 
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There are no opportunities for teachers to see new ideas and 
methods in practice. Teachers do not observe in one another's 
classrooms, thus limiting severely the chance to witness the 
translation of ideas into practice and to generate the kind of 
concrete, situationally specific discussions that could 
stimulate enthusiasm and build tolerance. 

There are few routine arrangements for teachers to work together 
to implement new ideas, thus making the chore of applying ideas 
more difficult and the probability of demonstrating benefit less. 
Even where a change in district curriculum presents all members 
of a department equally with a new and unfamiliar situation, 
shared work is minimal and implementation uneven. A member of 
the math department thus reports that when the '*new math" was 
introduced, there were sporadic discussions in department 
meetings C^-g-, about ''number bases and set theory"), but no 
systematic attempt to engage in collective planning, preparation, 
and review of progress. In consequence, according to this 
teacher, implementation has been uneven and some teachers must 
compensate for others' less aggressive involvement. 

In sum, what has made staff development useful in several 
instances has been: 

(1) A well-founded concept (that is not regularly discussed 
with others in the course of daily work). 

(2) A chance to work with others to translate good ideas into 
effective practices (that doe** not extend in established and 
routine ways to work in or across departments) . 

(3) A chance to observe and be observed (that is not a 
welcome feature of work at school). 

(4) A chance to "report what works" f^hat is not incorporated 
in any regular way into department meetings and other 
"organized occasions). 

Thus, as teachers leave the building to engage in staff development 
and as they later work on their own to apply new ideas in practice, 
they participate in few interactions that serve to build a shared 
belief that testing new ideas ("improvement") requires time, requires 
some tolerance for mistakes, and requires some actual provision for 
making and displiying progressive gains. 
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Th e Design and Conduct of Staff Development^ Quite Apart From Persons' 
Interest or Commitment, Can Contribute to Indifference and Resistance 

As teachers register their doubt? and record their criticisms, 
they point to specific features of staff development that, recon- 
sidered or redesigned, might spark greater interest. In several 
principal respects, staff development has been weakened when it has 
somehow compromised exactly those provisions credited by teachers 
witn influence: a demonstrated integration of theory and practice; 
an opportunity to practice; collective participation in study and 
application; and arrangements to observe and be observed. According 
to teachers, resistance is fostered in several ways: 



ReaiatanQe ia foateved when teachera doubt or cannot determine 
the worth or relevance of ideaa or theory. Teachers do acknowledge 
and value the place of theory. "You can do a better job of putting 
an engine together if you understand how it works." By complaining 
that some presentations are "just theory," teachers do not scorn the 
role of ideas; they onl/ insist that the treatment of ideas be 
properly ngorous, and properly within the power of teachers to apply. 1 
In parallel fashion, teachers apply criteria for good practical advice. 

Fi}st, they expect that there will be some recognizable attempt to 
"b3 practical." At the least, participants look for anecdotes, 
illustrations, scenarios--some means of giving imagery to theory, 
some stab at moving from a broad level of abstraction to descriptions 
that are concrete. More useful still are occasions that are structured 
to permit actual application of principles in practice. One teacher 
proposed that videotapes would be a useful device for illustrating 
principles of classroom management and for giving teachers practice in 
analyzing and interpreting actual situatuions; she complains, "Tve 
never sat in an inservice and watched classroom management, only 
talked about it." Another teacher complained that the curriculum 
course she took as part of her masters degree training covered 
"schools of thought" without ever permitting persons to discover what 
consequences each line of thought had for practice: 

T: I took a class in curriculum development (that) didn't 
really teach us how to plan a curriculum. Went into 
several schools of chought but ... if you were looking 
at an administrator's position, how would you plan a 
curriculum? We never even went into it. 



^One teacher complained that, fascinating though they may be, 
theories tracing dyslexia to lesions of the brain could no^' in any 
way inform her classroom performance. 
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The kinds of practice she sought are illustrated in the principal's 
description of some administrator ''cross- training**^ on scheduling 
conducted when he was an assistant principal in another school: 

P: Wen I was at this other school, the API (assistant princi- 
pal for instruction) gave us printed material, enough 
material for each of the administrators and we actually took 
it home and figured out class sizes and things like this. 
Which was good training for me because I've used it now 
since I've been here. 

As a matter of staff development design, the central question appears 
to be this: What level of concreteness and specificity, achieved by 
what methods, is required to reveal a sequence of practice rather than 
merely to illustrate the possibility of "beinf, practical"? 

Second, teachers and administrators expect practical advice to 
be recognizably "good" advice; staff developers are discredited when 
recommendations intended to be practical are seen by teachers or 
administrators as somehow inappropriate. In some instances, advice 
intended to address one legitimate objective flies in the face of 
arrangements needed to sustain other equally important aims. One 
teacher reported that they had been advised in an inservice to leave 
several minutes at the end of the period for students to talk to e?ch 
other, with the aim of improving intergroup relations. The advice is 
"practical" in the sense that teachers could imagine how to do it, 
but it limits the available time for instruction in a school where 
class periods may be the only part of a student's day organized for 
study. Some recent research findings^ support teachers' views, 
offering evidence that city schools are more successful when teachers 
use the entire class period for instruction, running the lesson clear 
up to the bell; apparently that practice conveys to students that the 



^Secondary school administrators in the district are expected to 
spend approximately 3 hours each year training one another in all the 
administrative duties of the school. With the anticipated shift from 
junior high schools to (smaller) middle schools, administrators 
anticipate a change in the number of administrators in each building 
and a corresponding realigniTient of responsibilities. The cross- 
training program is one step in preparing administrators to assume 
new or different responsibilities. 

^See Rutter et al., Fifteen Thousand Hours: Secondary Schools 
and Their Effects on Children (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1979). The appeal of this work is partly its ability (by virtue of 
the itudy method) to trace differences in school success to matters 
of school organization, teachers' expectations, and teachers' 
practices above and beyond differences in student population. 
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work is taken seriously by the teacher at the same time that it 
accords more time for achieving understanding and practice. In 
addition, teachers' own experience and current research^ both suggest 
that shared work on a common task (in the course of classwork) might 
be a better route to improved intergroup relations. Group work tactics 
can be designed to insure that talk will proceed across group 
boundaries, and to ground student interactions in some shared sense of 
accomplishment. The instrumental music teacher, for example, has 
observed that students from various groups are tense and awkward in 
each other's presence at first, but develop intergroup friendships 
over the course of the year as they work together to make music. 

Along similar lines, advice is discredited when it is over- 
extended, e.g., when a single classroom strategy is presented as 
suitable for all occasions. A science teacher complains that the 
claims made for "hands«on'' experience go well beyond anyone's actual 
ability to defend them on the basis of research or practice. He cites 
experience with a university course that left the impression that 
hands-on experience should very nearly displace all other methods as 
an approach to teaching science. At the same time, his own observa- 
tions in the course of teaching left him skeptical that the principles 
of science could be taught adequately, that students' interests 
could be sustained indefinitely, or that students' other needs (.e.g., 
to get practice in reading) could be met in that single fashion. 

Thus, staff development is credited when its efforts to achieve 
practicality clearly demonstrate simultaneous attention to: 

Sound theoretical principles (some stated grounds on which 
people can at least understand the advice, even if they don't 
agree with it) . 

Current research (some reason to believe that this approach will 
achieve the intended aims) . 

The multiple (and sometimes competing) aims and requirements that 
make up the real world of teaching. 

In sum, then, staff development is credited when it makes 
concerted efforts to guide practical application; resistance is 
fostered when tl.e translation to practice is left to the imagination, 
skill, and good will of t\i^ participants. 



See R. E. Slavin, Effects of Bimetal Learning Teams on Cross-- 
Racial Friendship and Interaction^ Center for Social Organization of 
Schools, The John Hopkins University, Report No. 240, 1977(d). 
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Resistance has been fostered when staff development fails to 
engage people on what tkey consider ^'the important questions. There 
is limited time and money for staff development in schools; teachers 
appear more likely to credit its role and influence where topics 
touch upon the central obligations for instruction. Thus, one teacher 
acknowledges that drugs may be something of a problem for city schools 
but finds it an inappropriate use of staff development time to biing 
in a speaker on drug abuse. (Presumably, circulating summaries of 
current research and practice might accomplish the same purpose.) 
Others comment that there have been few or no ^'academic'* inservices. 
Still others note that as the building is becoming more stable, 
teachers are concentrating less on simply getting through the day and 
more on how to tackle serious issues of curriculum and instruction; 
they are discouraged when those topics are not addressed systematical 1 
in inservices or committee or department meetings: 

I: You raised an issue of whether to have heterogeneous or 
homogeneous classes. Are those issues that are taken up 
in workshops or inservices? 

T: Not so far. We haven't even discussed it around here. 
And it is something that probably needs to be discussed 
in a workshop or meeting. How can we better integrate 
these classrooms? 

Teachers and administrators acknowledge that these issues are complex, 
and ambiguous, that the stands people take are as often colored by 
emotion as they are informed by careful analysis, and that agreement 
on direction may not be readily forged. Without expecting staff 
development to resolve such serious and persistent issues, teachers 
and administrators do expect that it should somehow expand the 
school's capacity to grapple with them. 

Resistance is fostered by situations that provide too little 
tine to engage people fully on a complex topic and that offer too 
few opportunities for teachers (or administrators) to develop or 
work through the implications of theory, to offer competing or 
complementary perspectives, to attempt the analysis and interpre-- 
tation of actual situations, or to debate or design appropriate 
practice. Large lecture-style presentations are a particular 
target of teachers' complaints; they tend to reserve rights of 
interpretation and analysis to a single person--the speaker-- and 
render rnembers of an "audience*' relatively powerless to examine 
assumptions or present interpretations of practice. Faced with such 
a situation, teachers characterize themselves (and other") as "adult 
discipline problems." They challenge or dismiss ideas summarily 
rather than examining them closely and, in general, substitute an 
attack on persons for an attack on (or careful attention to) ideas. 
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Resistance is fostered when previously established expectations 
are not met. Teachers have been attracted to inservices on the basis 
of a topic that seems to tap present needs and experiences, only to 
find that it contributes neither to understanding nor practice. One 
teacher recalls that an inservice meeting on stress allotted time and 
attention to describing stress-producing aspects of situations and 
outlining explanations for stress, but disappointed teachers by 
suggesting no tactics for reducing the stress they felt. (Apparently, 
nothing about the inservice itself or about the ordinary work relation- 
ships amorg teachers led the participants, armed with an understanding 
of how stress is generated, to expect to work together subsequently on 
practices designed to make situations less stressful.) Similarly, a 
teacher who placed some faith in opportunities to observe in practice 
certain principles for handling handicapped students "'.n the regular 
classroom was disappointed when program coordinators "didn't pay 
enough attention to the sites they selected for observation." In 
yet another recent instance, some teachers on the staff built up 
others' expectations about the worth of the "least" approach to class- 
room management, only to have the resulting inservice go badly: 

T; We were rather enthusiastic about it ... we talked about 
it and thought about it as a faculty (meeting) you know . . . 
and then it ended up being part of a ZB3 project (cour" 
ordered inservice) and I really didn't think it went over 
too well. . . . You had people who were not members of the 
staff . . . who had an ax to grind. 

A: Tney didn't send out the team that had done it for the 

(instruction committee) and they were not nearly as dynamic. 
They really didn't know the program and they kept referring 
to the book. So it was really, it was almost a disaster. 

This event not only dampened enthusiasm for a particular set of ideas 
and methods, but also discredited teachers who took the risk of 
advocating a particular line of work. Staff development that "fails" 
thus does so in more than one sense: not only does it fail to 
stimulate interest in potentially promising ideas, but it also may 
erode teachers' willingness to engage each other in collective 
projects of any sort. 



2 
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External Pressures, Requirements and Circumstances May Limit Persons' 
Interest in New Ideas and Continuous Improvement 



By teachers' accounts: 

(1) The district takes most seriously and credit*i most willingly 
the "improvement" efforts that may require least effort and may have 
least to. do with strengthening classroom practice or building quality. 
Thus, one teacher who claims to have taken classes and attended 
conferences over the years out of simple interest now finds herself 
"succumbing to the pressure" to take "quickie" classes that secure 
one's job by building a record of accumulated "points"; by her view, 
interest and innovation have marginal relevance in the face of evidence 
that longevity and credit hours count most. 

(2) Good ideas, like mastery learning, come to be discounted and 
discredited *^hen teachers believe they are being used for "accounta- 
bility." A teacher conducting a workshop on mastery learning for 
fellow teachers says others accuse him of "spreading the cancer." 

(3) By some policies and practices unrelated to staff development 
the district nonetheless conveys a message to teachers that they are 
incompetent, untrustworthy, and generally held in contempt; that 
image can color a wide range of interactions between teachers and 
others. For example, one department chairman finds it "humiliating" 
that she cannot arrange in advance for a purchase order number when 
picking up (already approved) supplies, and that she must call for 

one from the store "like a child." On matters more closely tied to 
staff development, teachers remark that their views on curriculum 
are not freely exploited by arrangements (like district level depart- 
ment meetings) that merely "allow us to express our opinions" but 
permit no observable influence on district decisions. 

On this score, it is worth noting that some teachers have found 
district offices helpful and district resources unfailing in their 
support of professional interests; one teacher reports that on 
several occasions, the district has made special arrangements for 
participation in training programs or has negotiated with a local 
university on course design. In light of these competing views, a 
key question here may be: Which set of practices is most visible to 
teachers, and which set of interpretations most poverful in shaping 
their views and practices. 
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(4) By some policies and practices directly related to staff 
development, the district^ conveys a message that teachers are not 
sufficif»ntly professional to take the initiative for improvement 
or growth, or to assume the responsibility for achieving the broad 
aims of desegregation. ''Force never works'' is a freouent theme. 



TEACHERS DESCRIBE A SET OF CONDITIONS THAT SUPPORT CONTINU OUS 
IMPROVEMENT 

Teachers describe a set of conditions for learning on the job 
that, if present in the ordinary work of the school and if approximated 
in formal staff development programs, would foster commitment to 
continuous improvement. 



Learning Is Valued ana Rewarded 

Teachers are encouraged to learn when it is clear that learning 
is valued and rewarded, that it is tied in some demonstrable way to 
one's professional standing. Among teachers at Springer, the ability 
to "survive" new and unfamiliar situations by v/.ickly mastering some 
arsenal of classroom tactics is expected and admired; less frequently 
noticed or widely admired is the continuous, persistent attention to 
practices and their effects. Participation in formal programs or 
regular use of educational leave days is viewed with disdain by some 
teachers ("as a joke"), indifference by many others, and enthusiasm 
by a relative few who do not themselves form a cohesive and distinctive 
group. Teachers claim that the situational (school) relevance of staff 
development could be firmly established^ in two ways: 



^While the district conducts required inservices and thus takes 
much of the blame when they go badly (or simply for the fact that 
they're required), it was not the initiator of the arrangement. The 
required human relations training is a provision of the court order. 
Recently, the district has sought to be responsive to buildings while 
still preserving the intent of the order by asking each building to 
prepare and submit its own plan for meeting the training requirement. 

^Teachers understand the relevance of staff development to job 
security, but illustrate several ways that obligations to the staff, 
the district, and the court can be satisfied (e.g., with "quickie 
courses") in ways that bear little if at all on improved school 
practice. 
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CI) Continuous learning is made relevant by demonstrating that 
it is valued and rewarded by administrators. Teachers look to 
administrators in a general sense for the kinds of encouragement that 
sustain their interest and commitment. An occasional '^pat on the 
back/| in their words, ^'makes you do a better job for the next couple 
days." More specifically, administrators can made clear that they 
favor teachers' efforts to improve their knowledge and skill: 

T: I realize that there is a possibility of educational leave. 
I mean I could go out and observe, I could go talk to these 
people. But do I do it? No. That is my fault. 

I: What would it take to get you to do that? 

T: Probably encouragement from my principal. Because I have 
done 1^ a few times in the past and boy, have I learned. 
I learned so much. 

Periodic classroom visits convey to teachers that administrators take 
classroom instruction seriously and generate the impression that they 
"know what's going on in the building." Such visits foster improvement 
when they force attention to matters of instructional practice: 

T: I would be honored if the man would slip into one of the back 
seats and see what I am teaching or if I am teaching or 
whether or not I am here. . . . There are some . . . who are 
offended. . . . But I think most of the teachers appreciate 
a visit. Then of course if something nice can be said. And 
if criticism is necessary it should be . . , constructive, 
be helpful, I don't think it should be anything at all 
derogatory about "your voice is not good, your posture is 
not good, we're going to have to work on dress a little bit," 
I think that it should be a type of criticism with specifics. 

The conduct of administrators in meetings with teachers can 
demonstrate or "model" a commitment to the close examination of 
curriculum and practice, even at the risk of conflict. Teachers here 
remark that such "open discussion" has been limited here in the past, 
and that teachers "clam up" in meetings. They look to the current 
principal to initiate a different pattern of interaction. 

And finally, administrators can build commitment for the close 
scrutiny and regular evaluation of practice by inviting teachers to 
evaluate administrators' performance. At Springer, the principal 
announced in a faculty meeting his intent to ask for evaluations of 
his perfjrmance by the teachers. He would distribute an anonymous 
questionnaire in teachers' boxes, asking also that they write out any 
additional comments or suggestions for improvement. After his 
announcement, one teacher turned to another and whispered, "Wow, that's 
impressivel " 
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(2) Continuous learning is made relevant when it is bound up 
with aooial aaaeptanae among .eaahers. Here* teachers seem uncertain 
of their peers ^ willingness to engage in close examination of present 
practice, their receptivity to new ideas, their willingness to 
display confusion or debate issues of practice or their tolerance for 
experimentation that may bring slow gains and occasional outright 
failures. Asked to estimate the general support among the faculty for 
any form of innovation or experimentation, one teacher estimated that 
about one-quarter would be support,\<i, an equal number "borderline" 
{they'll "try something"), about forty percent indifferent and the 
rest "outright hostile." Still, thit same teacher found himself 
"amazed" by the support that was generated in a department meeting for 
a proposal that the department change its participation in the 
awards assembly in order to reward good work by more students: 

T: ... for so long our department has been very anti-award. 
- . . When the award assembly comes along we have never 
liked the idea of going out designating this person is 
number one or number two. . . . Well, yesterday out comes 
this very positive idea. . . . What it amounts to it that 
in each class, there is an outstanding student . . . there 
will be one from each class. 

I: So the proportion of support and indifference (toward an 
idea) can change? 

T: Yes. Now . . . the people who were involved in the 

discussion yesterday were some who c uld be very negative. 
. . - What amazed me way by the time we finished we had 
di.» people even from the outside into the thing. 

His experience suggests that collective support of improvement 
efforts can be negotiated around specific issues and practices, and 
that precisely such efforts may help to erode long-standing images of 
faculty members as mere or less interested, coramittad, enthusiastic, 
thorough, and the like. For example, a teacher who showed some 
hesitation about participating in interdisciplinary teams as part of 
the proposed middle school arrangement nonetheless waxed enthusiastic 
about a specific team arrangement described to him by a teacher in a 
neighboring district. In all, it appears that the more specifically 
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teachers can tie their talk to matters of practice, the greater 
the prospects are that they will find areas of agreement.^ 



In sum, teachers ^laim that they engage in continuous learning 
when the rewards for doing so are at least as clear and powerful as 
the risks. According to teachers, as the building is becoming more 
''stable*' under the leadership of a new principal, there is more 
interest displayed in matters of curriculum and instructional 
practice. 

T: ... To t 11 you the truth the past couple of years ... I 
think goals were just passed by the wayside. . . . This year 
... we are really taking a look at programs and are we 
doing the kids any good. Before we were just getting by. 
And I think that is a very positive sign of what is going on 
around here this year. Which programs are being effective. 
... We can see this school starting to shape up. . . . Once 
the school feels they are fairly well established, like we 
are getting at least the groundwork for a much better school 
around here, what are the new innovative types of things we 
should be looking at? Where should we be going? 

I: But until that groundwork is laid? 

T: We wouldn't even be listening because we have to settle a 

lot of problems around here. . . . IVhat is new and innovative, 
we can't even tackle that right now. Unless it is a program, 
for example, the reading program that is going nowhere in 
this school. . . 



Learning From and with Others 

Learning from and with others is more powerful and more satisfying 
than learnirg and working alone. However, circumstances in schools favor 
working and learning alone. The situation of the classroom teacher 
requires some degree of independent competence. At the least, teachers 



^In interviews, some teachers praised the middle school approach 
for moving the school away from "too much departmentalization;'* others 
were less certain, saying "I prefer departmentalization." Cast in 
those terms ("too much," ''prefer"), the arguments shaped up as 
adversary stands with competing judgments or interpretations. It 
seemed that gains might be made and alliances forged by discussions 
that focused on the practices that teachers found attractive or 
unattractive, efficient or cumbersome, inrjeach arrangement. 
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must be able to get through the day in classes basically alone and 
unaided. Learning on the job has been, for most, a record of 
autonomous trial and error. Evaluation of practice on a regular 
basis is most often self-evaluation: think a lot.*' And faced 
with new and unfamiliar situations of the sort encountered with 
desegregation, teachers find themselves relying principally on their 
own resources: 

**We never received help in working through the changes.** 

**I watched and listened and evaluated day by day.'* 

Teachers have some confidence in their ability to develop into 
successful teachers on their own. Still, as they talked about their 
work and about the struggle to get better at what they do or simply 
to survive, they revealed some of the dilemmas inherent in working 
and learning alone. 

First, the situation that teachers face in urban, desegregated 
schools is sufficiently complex and sufficiently beyond the ability 
of any single teacher tc master and influence that working alone 
brings limited rewards. 

Second, some practices that appear to exert influence over 
achievement and intergroup relations require some degree of collective 
commitment and widespread use in order to prove effective; sporadic, 
isolated attempts in individual classrooms may seem not to "work** 
when in fact they have not been tested in ways that would permit 
their effects to be seen. One teacher comments tl^at "a few of us** are 
beginning to discuss strategies of heterogeneous grouping in classe3 
as a way to build expectations for achievement and to encourage 
intergroup friendships. Arrangements by which **forty or fifty 
kids . . . get all the rewards** are similarly at issue, as are estab- 
lished patterns by which *'bright** Anglo students are recruited and 
pushed more aggressively than their minority counterparts. Practices 
of these sorts are beyond the power of a single teacher either to 
sustain or to alter; they draw their influence from collective 
participation. 

Third, practices that hold promise may appear to be such a 
considerable departure from what is presently being used that teachers 
working alone cannot envision by what steps, in what sequence, over 
what time, and with what anticipated difficulties they could implement 
them. Teachers find that **it's hard to keep a theory in your head** 
when embroiled in the daily realities of teaching. Without the 
regular opportunity for shared review and reflection, the work of 
applying, testing, and revising theory in practice in any systematic 
fashion assumes the dimensions of an impossible task. 

Fourth, teachers claim that learning by experience is inevitably 
a process of learning by mistakes. Working alone, teachers may find 



it difficult to know if the '*mistakes^' they make arise from a failure 
of theory, strategy, or skill. One teacher suggests that "it would 
be easier to learn from mistakes if they were documented. * Presumably, 
working with others, one might be able to sort out a misguided idea 
(theory) from a badly designed tactic (good theory, bad application) 
or a flawed execution (a failure of knowledge or skill). 

Fifth, teachers and principal agree that the criterion for a good 
job is often no more than some evidence that things are going 
"smoothly." Yec it is not unlikely that efforts by a school or an 
individual to improve program and practice will have rough edges. 
Working alone, .eachers may choose to abandon an attempt at new 
practice rather than risk some period of floundering that would 
become evident as students talked among themselves or to teachers, as 
people walked by the classroom door, or as administrators made 
periodic observations. Working together, teachers may expose some of 
the complexities and difficulties of the task in ways that build a 
tolerance for prac:ice that is not entirely smooth, and whose effects 
may only become apparent over time. 

Sixth, altering or expanding practice in any important way is 
likely to call for extensive preparation and planning. In a work 
situation where time is a jealously guarded resource, teachers are 
unwilling to commit long hours to prepare to test some idea whose 
worth is uncertain. One teacher, recalling a recent methods class, 
commented, "There were some worthwhile things, but so many of these 
ideas take so much preparation. You can work so hard on one lesson, 
and then if it bombs you've wasted your time." A teacher conducting 
a .workshop on mastery learning observed that the preparation time 
requi. -^d of teachers is extensive, and that many are relnctanv to 
commit themselves.^ 



^Judging by the experience observed in two other schools where 
mastery learning has been implemented, teachers working alone do 
face an almost overwhelming chore. Even though teachers comment that 
the long preparation pays off in easier and more rewarding classroom 
teaching, the job is still a discouraging prospect. When teachers 
did their preparation (curriculum units, lesson plans, tests, 
practice materials) in grade level or departmental teams, they 
completed the work cheerfully, with understanding and with apparent 
interest in trying it out in class. Teachers working alone seemed 
more confused aoout how to apply particular elements of theory, more 
dependent on instructors for assistance, more likely to design 
curriculum units that were too ambitious, more bogged down by the 
volume of work and the time required to do it~-and less excited and 
pleased by their efforts. 
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Teachers learn from one another when they talk to ea^h other 
regularly about curriculum, classroom instruction, materials, testing, 
and other matters of program and practice. Opportunities for regular! 
frequent talk focused on teaching practice spur teachers interest, 
add to their individual sense of competence and confidence in the 
classroom, and generate high morale. One teacher recalls an 
arrangement in a previous school: 

T: Well, the way the department was set up it was very 

conducive to a lot of interaction. (There were) five or 
six of us in the department and the headquarters was a 
lab. And the lab was in between all of our classrooms and 
you could go in there between classes or during your 
planning period and so we got in the habit of doing that 
instead of going down to the teachers' lounge, ... We 
talked a lot, ... We all helped each other. 

Teachers here report that there is not much regular talk of that sort 
at Springer, either within or between departments. They say, "We talk 
a little bit," though they predict that individual departments and the 
school as a whole would be strengthened if there were more: 

I: IVhat about interactions within the building--in departments 
or across departments or whatever? 

T: It is minimal. Very little. Even within the department we 
don't share a great deal. And it is a pity. 

And: 



T: We talk a little bit but . . . we lack leadership in our 
department. When I was department chairman I tried to hold 
meetings more regularly and talk about some of these things 
but then my turn was up. . . 

By their own accounts, teachers miss four opportunities to 
pursue talk at work that is demonstrably tied to practice (as distinct 
from the foibles and failures of individual students, the pressures 
exerted by the district, the provisions of "the agreement," social 
life, or the unfortunate state of the society or the economy). First, 
they occupy themselves during department meetings with administrative 
business, reserving little or no time for discussion of curriculum or 
practice. Second, they report that teachers "clam up" in instruction 
committee meetings, leaving good ideas unspoken and unexplored in a 
public forum where (properly encouraged or pushed by administrators) 
teachers could forge agreements that accommodate diverse (and 
competing) interests. Third, teachers rarely use their time in the 
faculty lounge to raise issues of practice, to display any enthusiasm 
about what they may be learning, or to advocate that others consider 
a question or try an idea. Some teachers report that they are 
discouraged from such talK by the prevalence of "negative" talk among 
others. One teacher says, "There are a lot of complainers here. 
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people who don't seem interest * i new ideas." In this and other 

faculty lounges, talk heard as '^complaint" proves effective in 

squelching other kinds of conversation. And fourth, teachers do not 

use (or have not been invited to use") inservice time to conduct what 

they refer to as "teacher work days." 

By teachers' accounts, it appears that "learning on the job" 
would become a more integral part of work at Springer if teachers 
talked more frequently about topics more closely tied to practice. 
Staff development may forge a role here to the extent that outside 
resource people actually (1) engage in focused, extensive talk with 
teachers and (2) foster more talk among teachers or between teachers 
and administrators. 



Teachers learn from observing others and from being observed. 
Teachers who observe others and who invite observation find that they 
expand their views of what is possible and increase their understanding 
of their own practice. ^ Praising the relatively regular and frequent 
opportunities he has had to observe others, one teacher summarized: 
"There's your inservice." 

Still, observation is a rare practice among teachers at Springer. 
One teacher recalled that when she began teaching she expected to be 
"dropping in all the time to observe." She discovered quickly, 
however, that observation "was just not done'* and now, eight years 
later, is herself "uncomfortable" having visitors in the classroom. 



^An example may serve to illustrate how teachers can influence 
others' practice by demonstrating possibilities in the course of 
ordinary classroom interaction. An instrumental music teacher tells 
of a visiting observer from another junior high school who was astounded 
to find the Springer teacher suspending whole-class practice periodically 
to concentrate on intensive work with one section or another. Claiming 
he was impressed but unable to imagine himself doing the same, the 
visitor protested, "If I worked just with the woodwinds, the rest of 
them would be swinging from the ceiling. ' Apparently, however, having 
seen it done and having discussed how it was managed, the visiting 
teacher began to entertain possibilities he had not even considered 
before. Over a period of months he began to introduce that practice 
until eventually, feeling some confidence in the approach, he in 
turn invited observation. 
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Still, she continues to claim lhat observation would be useful, 
''particularly in the first five years. 

Whatever their nervousness about being observed, teachers bave 
high expectations and high standards for the analysis that should 
follow from observation. Their preference that observation be 
conducted "by invitation and not as a part of evaluation" does not 
preclude the possibility for thoughtful and thorough criticism. A 
teacher who has in the past been disappointed by shallow, unfocused 
feedback says emphatically, "I would really like to be criticized in 
a way that I know what I am doing wrong and right." Her comments, 
and others along similar lines, suggest that observation will be most 
useful where: 

(1) Teachers and observers can agree in advance and in some 
level of detail on the focus of the observation. The most specific 
comments will fall on deaf or resentful ears if they reflect close 
attention to issues the teacher does not believe are central or 
pressing. Thus, a teacher who is curious about how to make the most 
gains in a heterogeneous classroom found herself angry when an 
observer's only specific response to her teaching was that "I say 
*ok' too much." If teachers are to be satisfied, and if observers 
are to have the most favorable chance of presenting a thoughtful 
description and analysis, some shared preparation for the occasion 
seems essential. 

(2) Observations are long enough, and occur regularly enough, 
to permit some thorough grasp of a teacher's practice and some view 
of progress over time. Recognizing that the kind of analysis that 
teachers are likely to find credible can only come with extended 
observation, the new principal at Springer ponders how such observation 
might be conducted to keep people comfortable. Noticing. the strain 
that ensures when they enter a classroom, administrators tend to 
"look and leave." Yet administrators are the persons most often in 

a position to observe teachers and those who--by virtue of their 
obligations for evaluation--are in position to make the greatest gains 
in converting observation from a burden to an opportunity. 



^Several teachers stressed the importance of extensive observa- 
tion in preparation for teaching and in the firht years on the job. 
One might argue that the kinds of large-scale changes to which 
teachers here have been subjected (including desegregation) constitute 
the practical equivalent of a first year on the job in the uncertain- 
ties they introduce and the demands they place. 
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(3) Observers construct some sort of record, or evidence, 
upon which obse'-vat ions are based. Notes that record as taithfuliy 
as possible what was said and done during class can serve as the 
basis for subsequent analysis, interpretation, and reconunendations . 
Teachers complain when they ''can't tell where a criticism is coming 
from"; thus, the existence of a detailed record {one teacher was 
enthusiastic about videotape) might serve to place the teacher on a 
more equal "professional" footing with the observer as they both 
attend carefully to an actual record of practice. 

To the extent that staff developers can conduct observations along 
these lines, or can prepare teachers and administrators to observe one 
another in this fashion,! they may exert influence on persons* practices 
here and upon their views of staff development. 



Teaoherc learn from^ with^ and about one another when working as 
teams, groups, or departments. Teachers value the opportunity to 
work in teams with other teachers on topics of demonstrable relevance. 
A teacher who has participated on summer curriculum writing teams 
credits the contribution to the district but admits that the oppor- 
tunity to work as part of a team with other teachers may have been 
more valuable than the specific product. This same teacher proposes 
that by paying departments rather than individuals to contribute to 
curriculum, the district could build commitment and interest in 
buildings while continuing to improve the overall district program 
and to reward good work by individuals. 

Teachers value the accomplishments that might arise from greater 
cooperation within departments. They propose that more frequent 
collective efforts could upgrade the curriculum, could insure 
consistency across courses and grade levels, and could ease (rather 
than increase) the preparation burden on any single teacher. Several 



^Principals who have been trained in "clinical supervision" 
have been taught how to prepare anecdotal records of classroom 
interaction that then serve as the basis for their interpretations 
and recommendations. The observer's interpretations are discussed 
with the teacher during a conference. Drawing from teachers' views 
of proper observation and conference tactics, and keeping in mind 
the relatively limited resources of time and energy available to 
staff developers and administrators, one could argue for extending 
the clinical supervision technique one more step in order to prepare 
teacherb to observe Teachers' capabilities for observation aiid 
critique of their own and each other's practice could be expanded if 
the record of classroom interaction were independently analyzed and 
interpreted by teacher and observer prior to the conference. 
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proposed that properly designed teacher work days could build 
teachers' interest in shared discussion and shared work on matters 
of practice. Presented with the opportunity to design such work 
sessions, rather than to ''have a speaker," teachers predict: 
"People would volunteer--it s what we should be shooting for/' 
Teachers specified several advance preparations to insure the best 
use of work days, and to curb the temptation to engage in a "general 
gripe session" or pursue a long list of scattered topics. They 
suggested that departments or groups: 

(1) Decide on one or two topics for which persons could 
prepare . 

(2) Decide on specific aims for the day's work. 

(3) Decide on the use, if any, of outside resource people so 
that they could be properly briefed on the intended topics, 
the nature of the specific situations or curiosities that 
prompted those topics, the aims of the work session, and the 
intended role or contribution of the outsider. 

(4) Make explicit the intent that the day be conducted as a 
collaborative work session. 

By these accounts, staff development can anticipate an expanded role 
at Springer if it assists teachers and administrators in conducting 
collaborative work within and across departments of precisely the 
sort described here by teachers. 



Learning From Outsiders 

Teachers learn from outsidei*s who are properly informed and 
informing, and who collaborate with teachers and administrators as 
fellow professionals. Springer, like most schools, receives 
occasional visits from resource people, curriculum teams, consultants, 
speakers, specialists, or other "outsiders" who arrive with intpnt to 
help. Their presence has led teachers to give some thought to ways 
that outsiders could prove most useful. 



Outaidera can acntHbute a perspective that ariaea out of 
irmeraion in (jurvent theory^ veaearoh, and practice. They presumably 
draw from a range of reading that no classroom teacher has the time 
or resources to pursue, and from an array of observed practices 
accumulated through visits to a large number of schools. Teachers 
are willing to defer to the knowledge of outsiders who might contribute 
insight that teachers cannot gain by standing as close to practice as 
they do; they expect, in turn, that th- claims that are made or the 
advice that is offered will be well founded in current research, 
theory, and prevailing practice. (One teacher complained when the 




advice she got from a visiting observer was indistinguishable from 
the arguments made by her old college textbooks.) 



In practice, observers may be called upon to weigh the contri- 
butions and judge the implications of various theories in light of 
research and practice; to pass on summaries of current research, 
with some attempt to illustrate practical application; to provide 
materials; or to develop an inventory of scenarios that illustrate in 
detail a set of tactics for addressing recurring situations or 
problems. In practice, too, outsiders are expected to lead teachers 
or administrators to sources by which they can independently explore 
particular ideas or pursue particular interests. Teachers look to 
district- level departments to inform them regularly about special 
seminars and conferences that could provide informal association with 
others and access to specific ideas, methods, and materials. They are 
disappointed when the infrequent district-wide department meetings 
"don't serve even a rudimentary purpose of letting people know what's 
going on in the district." In their work with schools, then, outsiders 
have an obligation to be properly informed; teachers and administrators 
have a parallel obligation to help formulate questions or issues that 
are focused enough to guide outsiders' preparations and presentations. 

Outsiders can observe teachers or administrators without 
endangering them. Teachers characterize this as "observing without 
evaluating," yet they clearly admit the possibility of rather 
stringent criticism. A more accurate statement of these views might 
be that they call for an evaluation of practices that does not thereby 
place persons in jeopardy (or damage their self-respect). Outsiders 
contribute to teachers' and administrators' work when the/ organize 
descriptions, analyses, interpretations, and evaluations of practice 
that concentrate on mutually defined criteria for good practice 
(what to look for) and that are concrete onough to build understanding 
and guide practice. Observers are subject to complaint when 
they present feedback that is too general in areas teachers want to 
examine, or when they present very specific advice in areas teachers 
believe to oe trivial or peripheral. (Thus, one teachei complained 
that she gained nothing from an observer that helped her in organizing 
a very heterogeneous classroom, and was treated only to "nitpicking" 
comments on matters of style: "He said that I say 'ok' too much.") 
In this aspect of their work, then, outsiders are under obligation to 
be properly infoming; teachers and administrators have the parallel 
obligation to engage in (if necessary, to insist upon) discussion with 
observers in advance of the observation that will lay the ground for 
careful description and thoughtful analysis. 

Outsiders are welcomed by teachers and administrators when their 
language and their demeanor convey an intent to work with people and 
not on them. One teacher summarized this as "net intimidating"; an 
administrator characterized the stance as one of "resource person, 
not expert." The reciprocity required by this view is sustained not 
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only by intent but by the organization of shared work. Collaborative 
work sessions for which all parties havp prepared in advance stand a 
better chance, in teachers' eyes, of striking the proper tone than do 
lectures--even lectures followed by small group discussion. In this 
regard, outsiders and school personnel ha/e the obligation to be 
pvo^evly reorproc-al in their relations with one another, and properly 
deferent in their treatment of one another's knowledge, experience, 
and skill. ^ 



IV . SUMMARY 

Teachers and administrators at Springer have detailed work as 
they find it in city schools and have outlined those interactions and 
arrangements that most readily support continued improvement. They 
describe work in city schools as a demanding, difficult, and ever- 
changing situation in which the best of their individual resources 
seem not quite enough. Becoming (and remaining) competent is no easy 
chore, and partnership with others is valued. On the whole, teachers 
and administrators alik laim that they work with greater confidence 
and satisfaction when th r ordinary work life is organized to permit 
them to see, talk about, and work with others on the business of 
teaching and learning. By these observations, staff here offer insight 
into the relatively limited role that staff development has played in 
this school in its first six years and into the kinds of influence that 
might yet be felt. 

First, staff development can anticipate influence here to the 
extent that it provides for shared t?lk and shared work with teachers 
and administrators on matters of program and practice. In this 
respect, staff development must demonstrate or enact the kinds of 
collegial practices that teachers and administrators credit as being 
properly professional. 

Second, staff development can anticipate influence to the extent 
that it systematically and by design seeks opportunities to expand 
shared talk and shared work among teachers (within and across depart- 
ments) and between administrators and teachers. In this respect, 
staff development supports continuous improvement by promoting and 
assisting the kinds of collegial practices that teachers and 
administrators believe would strengthen this school. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Park High School is an inner city school whose several strengths 
have been generally obscured by a persistent record of low 
achievement and a high rate of dropout. The school's new principal 
credits Park with a capable faculty, an outstanding vocational 
education program, easy rapport among groups of students and between 
students and faculty, and solid community support. Yet these 
virtues have been generally invisible within the district as a 
whole. Park has not enjoyed the kind of prestige or recognition 
that may spur teachers to expand their knowledge and their skills 
and that may make them enthusiastic initiators of or participants 
in programs of improvement. One administrator with more than 
twenty years' service in the district claims that Park has ''always 
had a kind of black cloud hanging over its head.'* 

Under the persistent black cloud, neither students nor teachers 
have placed much faith in (or directed substantial effort to) 
dramatic gains. The atmosphere here is "relaxed but complacent." 
The faculty, according to many, has been "in a kind of rut." The 
students "are really nice [but] they're just kind of stumbling 
through three years of high school saying, 'Well, I'm hispano, or 
I'm black, or I'm poor, I* come from the projects. What hope do I 
have?'"l 

Two reasonably large-scale investments in staff development 
programs have made little appreciable dent in the outlook of 
teachers or students. A two-year collaborative program of teacher 
training conducted by a university-based Teacher Corps program won 
the admiration of teachers by its willingness to work directly in 
the school over a long period of time, but no one claims widespread 
effects on teachers' practices. More recently, a district-sponsored 
Instructional Improvement Program drew the participation of 
thirty-two teachers (almost one-third of the faculty) but left 
most of chep unpersuaded that the ideas and method*: advocated in 
the program were appropriate to secondary schools. Nonparticipating 
teachers were struck more forcibly by the criticisms of returning 
teachers who were disappointed and angered than by the commendations 
of those few teachers who thought the approaches worth trying. 

Now, under the leadership of a new principal. Park is witnessing 
a degree of change. Teachers claim that faculty morale is higher 



The school's stu^ient population is relatively homogeneous in 
a socioeconomic sense, though it is mixed ethnically (27 percent 
Anglo, 65 percent Hispanic, 4 percent Black, 4 percent Oriental, 
1 percent American Indian). By some accounts, the prevailing sense 
that this is a "low income school" is a major contributor to 
teachers' low expectations for student performance. 
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and student interests and commitment more apparent, Interviews 
are threaded with contrasts, as teachers and administrators 
distinguish past from present and point to an emerging sense that 
accomplishments are possible, 

In the discussion that follows, we have drawn upon interviews 
with teachers and administrators^ at Park, and upon observations 
in classrooms, to make four arguments. First, the character of work 
relations among teachers and between teachers and administrators 
here has fostered a kind of autonomy and independence that 
narrowly circumscribes the role and irpact of staff development 
programs. Second, attempted programs of staff development, while 
promising in several respects, proved ineffective in promoting 
their value and practice. Third- the new principal's campaign to 
the value and practice. Third, the new principal's campaign to 
"shr t for the best" may serve to cultivate precisely those 
expectations and interactions inside the school that are conducive 
to continuous iirprovement and that support an active role for 
staff development. And last, we outline a potential role for 
staff development at Park that relies heavily on collaborative 
arrangements with the principal and other members of the 
administrative team. 



II. VIEWS OF WORK AT PARK HIGH SCHOOL 



A view of learning on the job has been built and confirmed 
by the work situation that teachers encounter day by day. 

Teachers at Park participate in a ''tacit agreement to leave 
each other alone," Asked about interactions with fellow teachers, 
* one" department chairman replied, "Well, I don't know much about 
them. I don't bother them and they don't bother me," Still 
another added that he doesn't consider other teachers "much of my 
business," and a third obser^red that "each teacher does what he 
or she wants." One teacher summarized: "Teachers here are 
independent ." 

What this means i practice is that teachers here do not 
talk to each other regularly and in detail about the business 
of teaching; they do not observe each other's teaching directly 
(though they do form impressions); and they do not work together 



Individual interviews were conducted with eighteen teachers, 
a group interview was conducted with another five department and 
committee chairmen, and informal conversations on topics related to 
the study were held with six other teachers. In all, this accounts 
for slightly less than a third of the faculty. Observations were 
made in sixteen classro-^ms, covering eight departments. Interviews 
were also conducted with one counselor and all four members of the 
administrative team; observations of administrators' work included 
a one-day "shadow** of the principal. 
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as departments, groups, or teams on matters of program or 
practice. ^ 

Prevailing practices reflect a stance of mutual independe ce. 
According tc teachers and administrators here, that stance has had 
several side effects. 

First, mutual independence inside the school has placed 
collegial (interdependent) practices outside the orindary work 
day. Teachers who do value and practice extensive discussion with 
colleagues, observation in others* classrooms, and shared work on 
curriculum or course design tend to do so elsewhere.^ Thus, one 
person says that he ''breaks the isolation'* at Park by involving 
i.imself in the kinds of activities that bring him into contact with 
teachers in other schools. Another teacher "talks constantly" to 
others in his field who are leaching in other secondary schools; 
he uses educational leave Hays to attend conferences and meetings 
that bring him into contact with others, and takes every opportunity 
to see others at work with students. Others look to workshops, 
cJasses, meetings, and special activities (e.g., competitive 
speech events, citywide musical activities) as occasions to find 
out what others are trying. 

T: And see, the speech coaches are forced to meet every 
Saturday all day. We are together all day long. So 
every once in a while we naturally speak of teaching, 
and this works, and that works. 



By teachers* accounts, this is the prevailing pattern at Park. 
There are, predictably, some exceptions and variations. Members 
of the art department report that they have "gone on a campaign to 
become a viable department" in the face of declining enrollments 
and have accordingly shifted from competition to cooperation. 
TAccording to one person, they u^ed to "confiscate" one another's 
materials.) A teacher in the business education department 
describes his department as helpful and cooperative. Other 
department members lent materials, discussed classroom approaches, 
and offered moral support when he arrived at Park with no experience 
in city schools; and to this day he turns to them to explore 
possible classroom uses of new materials or methods. 

2 

There are, too, some teachers who state preferences for more 
collegial interactions but find those preferences unmatched by 
practices they encounter anywhere in their ordinary work. One 
teacher who ha? observed the regularity with which special program 
people (often federally funded) meet as groups says: "Some of these 
government [special program] people, they get together every month 
and I don't really know what they talk about but I am sometimes 
envious because I think maybe at that meeting they are talking about 
what works in my classroom, what works in yours, Why don't we try 
this? IVhy don't we try that? . . . and it is not stealing ideas." 
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A member of a federally funded reading lab program describes a 

more structured occasion--a districtwide meeting precisely organized 

around topics of instruction: 

T: We meet once a month. And usually we have planned a 
topic that we discuss. This next month we are going to 
meet on two days and the topic is testing and evaluating, 
and mostly evaluating the progress we have Tiade and the 
progress the students have made. 

Undertaken in this fashion, collegial practices that contribute to 
some teachers' knowledge and practice are largely invisible to the 
faculty as a whole, E^en teachers who routinely engage in talk 
with other teachers, or who work together on shared projects, tend 
to be unaware that some of their fellow teachers at Park are doing 
the same thing--.and finding it rewarding. One teacher muses, 
♦'They say you get educational leave days, but to my knowledge it's 
never been done,** while two other teachers (one of them in the same 
department) report that they regularly use educational leave days 
to observe in other schools. Further, shared work with others 
outside the building (i.e., outside the course of ordinary, daily 
work) is simply too infrequent to exert much influence on teachers' 
perspectives and practices. Department chairmen who cite district, 
level meetings (and the association with others that they permit) 
as one of the advantages of that position nonetheless complain that 
meetings leld twice a year make little difference. 

Second, mutual independence permits or encourages a certain 
sustained ignorance about existing practice. Teachers do not know 
with any degree of precision or assurance what others do; and they 
have only the most limited means of gaining insight into the worth 
of their uwn classroom practices. 

7\: What you do in your own classroom, nobody knows too much 
about . 

T2: I don't know what other teachers do because I haven't been 
able to observe them. 

Individuals report that they know little about one another's views 
of teaching, experiences in the classroom, curiosities about 
recurring problems or difficulties in mastering new situations. 
Tf^achers, even within the same department, say they know little 
about how others' courses are designed and taught, Members of 
some departments commented that they have no established routines 
for insuring program coherence and continuity across courses, 
grade levels, or disciplines. 

T: I think this entire school is totally fragmented. What 
has happened in the history department has no correlation 
or relationship to what has happened in the English 
department. And it should. . . , There should be total 
coordination. 
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Each teacher does whatever he or she wishes. So the 
person who has the AP [advanced placement] English as 
seniors has no idea what the students have had in the 
past. This is wrong. 

Supported as it is by limitations on shared talk, observation, 
or preparation, this independence frustrates analysis of one's own 
or others' practices. By one account, teachers* only clues to 
their own effectiveness are whether students sign up for their 
classes, attend them regularly, and fare reasonably well on tests. 
A teacher who has been struggling to strengthen her teaching says 
she has "no way tr test the effects on kids." 

In this fashion, teachers* accomplishments or teachers* 
difficulties are rendered somewhat mysterious, giving rise to the 
rather prevalent notior^ that good teachers are bom, not made.''^ 
In the absence of detailed knowledge, and in the absence of the 
kind of focused discussion that would reveal commonalities of 
practice, teachers are uncertain what there is to admire in or 
learn from others. 

Third, mutual independence restricts teachers* influence over 
consequential matters of program and practice. It places limits on 
teachers* latitude to innovate in classroom practice, and on their 
ability to obtain leverage on areas of school life that affect 
school success but are beyond the ability of individual teachers 
to alter. 

Teachers remark that innovation and experimentation occur 
exclusively in individual classrooms. The decision to experiment 
turns out to be a matter of individual preference; success in 
experimentation rests heavily on an individual's knowledge, skill, 
perseverence, and some measure of good luck. By teachers* accounts, 
they have attempted a vaiiety of practices to accommodate the 
peculiar demands and circumstances of city schools. For example, 
one teacher organized two of his courses to permit individually - 
paced work; his approach was a direct response to high absenteeism, 
which made continuity in instruction difficult. Having 
individualized the work, he found that attendance increased in 
those classes. Apparently, students who had been out of class 
one or two days were more willing to return to class when they 
were certain where they stood with the work. Another teacher is 
working to upgrade the reading lab program to include **transition*' 



This view is expressed relatively frequently here. Curiously, 
in schools or among groups of teachers who work together regularly 
to describe, analyze, and improve practice, the view gains less 
currency. Teachers who have some detailed grasp of their own and 
others* practice, and a detailed and shared language for describing 
and analyzing it, seem to attribute a smaller part of their 
accomplishments to **magic'* and a larger part to learned classroom 
approaches that can be seen, described, and taught. 
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activities in writing or discussion that will offer students 
practice in the skills they will need to participate competently 
in regular English classes, 

Nonetheless, the prevailing stance of independence at Park 
makes it difficult for teachers to assess the worth of any 
particular idea or method, and to assess the boundaries of 
permissible innovation. In the absence of frequent and detailed 
talk about practice, individual teachers have limited ground on 
which to judge whether an idea is worth pursuing or to judge the 
extent to which it is a departure from present practice. One 
teacher found that the programs she attempted and the demands she 
unintentionally placed on others in her first year or two on the 
job seriously jeopardized her relations with other teachers: 

T: Because, you see, if no one is doing anything and you 
start doing things, pretty soon they go, ''You 're showing 
us up." . . . And nobody taught me how to get along. 
Tiey just expected you to know it. But I didn't know 
these things and I just climbed through the bushes and 
the trees and I left devastation everywhere, and a lot 
of anger. And it took me three years to overcome 
that. ... So I did make a lot of enemies. 

Along similar lines, another teacher claimed that it was 
"difficult to know what the rules were until you'd broken one." 
A third adds that it is difficult to get a "building concept," and 
that after several years in the building she is still uncertain 
of her peers both personally and professionally. In making 
decisions about innovation, teachers understand that "independence" 
does not protect thejn from the scrutiny of others, Altogether, 
this poses something of a dilemma for the teacher interested in 
pushing toward greater achievement. 

Some practices that teachers have found effective in 
increasing attendance and improving performance are unlikely to 
have broad impact on school success unless widely used. For 
example, some teachers, counselors, and administrators observed 
that to generate an appreciable improvement in schoolwide 
performance would require a shift in shared expectations for what 
students can and should achieve; their comments call for some 
collective examination of what precisely is legitimate and 
effective under the rubric of help: 

C: You know, I am going to "help" these poor children by 
giving them everything that they want. That is not 
helping. If a kid puts his head down on his desk, you 
have to go over to him right away and say, 'What is the 
problem? If you are sleepy, if you need to go see the 
nurse, go. If not, perk up and listen'. , . and they 
will get angry for a while. But if you handle it right, 
they will come back. ... I think you can help the kids 
without insulting them. 
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Counselors in this school so far have not had those 
expectations for kids. It was always getting them through 
the one hundred fifty required hours and as long as they 
had the minimum of the general requirements then they 
could do whatever they wanted. The number one kid in the 
graduating class this year is taking three classes and 
it makes me furious. 

A lot of counselors think that we hold these kids' hands 
too much. And they do, but they hold them in the wrong 
way. If a person is having trouble in a class, they hold 
their hand by getting them out of the class without 
failure, as opposed to going and talking to the teacher. 

Nonetheless, teachers believe that the decision to employ any 
particular method is properly the right of individual teachers 
acting alone. One relative newcomer to the building said, "You 
learn very quickly that you don't infringe on how other teachers 
teach." Mutual independence thus promotes a certain mutual 
tolerance; teachers are relatively powerless to influence the 
adoption of practices by others. 

Mutual tolerance is buttressed by claims that differences 
in practice are merely differences in style or "philosophy." By 
this view, such differences are inconsequential for the present 
lives or future prospects of students, and thus not properly 
subject to scrutiny or debate. Teachers who stress "pushing 
instruction right up to the bell" and others who are "easy-going" 
and end the class as much as twenty minutes early coexist here 
with no concerted attempt to examine or judge the relative effects 
of the two contrasting practices. Teachers who are less certain 
that simple variety in style adds up to strength control few 
resources for making their case. Department chairmen have some 
limited say in matters of scheduling, but little or no influence 
over what is taught or how. They tend to view their position as 
largely clerical, saying that it "brings no glory." Open debate 
about the relative merits of various practices, or about their 
implications for achievement and equity is unpracticed, leaving 
teachers or administrators to f^ll back on isolated complaint: 

T^: We end up reteaching stuff we shouldn't have to. 

T2: The bilingual/bi cultural bureaucracy seems to be 

absolutely destructive because in a sense they force 
the students to stay at the same level. . . . They are 
given credit for these little stupid courses. They are 
never put in situations, well, they are neve-^ mainstreamed 
and so as a result they do not make friends with regular 
students here. They hear English, if any, perhaps one 
hour a day, at the most two. They speak to each other 
in their own language. They have a little ghetto 
setup. ... To me it is academically indefensible to 
keep them away from mainst reaming . . . but what can 
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you do about it? You have complained and nothing 
happens . 

In consequence, practices that may hold zome promise for improving 
overall school success fail to be tested on a scale large enough 
for effects to emerge. 

In addition, teachers encounter certain questions, curiosities, 
or problems that cannot readily be addressed without the shared 
interest or assistance of others. They can envision some projects 
that would contribute to the overall quality of the school program, 
but that require the combined talents and time of several people 
working together. 

T: All right. As far as our own department. Randall is an 
expert in film and contemporary lit. Martha, across the 
hall, is a very good formal educationalist, She is a 
traditionalist. Now she in conjunction with Randall could 
write a brilliant curriculum for the English department. 

In some instances, the line of work proposed by a teacher 
requires extensive preparation and planning. The collective 
efforts of a department or team would ease the burden and make it 
more likely that good ideas would be initiated and pursued: 

Tj: The idea thing that I see ... we could perhaps do more 
to develop a realistic unit in our program for the students 
who speak a language other than English, And I think we 
are equipped to do that [but] it is a lot of extra time 
and it is really difficult to get another person wcrking 
with you who will be willing to put that time into it. " 

T2: We're changing our testing to reduce culturil bias. The 
question is, ''How can we come up with an unbiased test 
for a multicultural environment?" Will someone be 
willing? No, they don't even know how. But maybe they'd 
be willing if they were given the time and some help. 

In sum, whatever the cumulative effects of individual teachers 
working alone, there appear to be some accomplishments that require 
collaborative effort and collective commitment; such accomplishments 
are made more tenuous by a stance of mutual independence. 

Fourth, mutual independence forces teachers to rely almost 
exclusively on their own resources in rr. stering new assignments, 
changing situations, or simply managing the persistent requirements 
of doing a good job. 

Teachers agree that there is no substitute for classroom 
experience in learning to teach. 'Tou can't prepare someone to do 
X in a class or an inservice. You have to be confronted with it.*' 
Thus, they try out various materials, explanations, or tests of 
progress and they observe as closely as they can the effects on 
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students* interest and achievement. Persistent experimentation, 
in the eyes of one teacher, is what keeps teachers from making 
"false generalizations" and falling too readily into complacency. 
All in all, the value of classroom experience is undisputed as a 
means by which teachers learn to teach. 

Less clear, and more open to dispute among teachers here, is 
the value of learning alone: in work situations that foster mutual 
independence, "learning b. experience" becomes in practice 
' learning on your own." Faced with demanding and difficult 
circumstances of the sort teachers portray in city schools, 
rigorous experimentation takes a back seat to sheer survival: 
"learning by the seat of your pants," ii: the words of one teacher. 
Teachers who have struggled to learn entirely on their own take a 
certain pride in their accomplishments, but regard them nonetheless 
as having been achieved with some difficulty: 

T: The first year I started teaching I had not read any of 
the books that were to be coverec in the English classes. 
So I was preparing my class a da in advance and I did 
not know enough about teaching sKills so that when I 
walked into the classroom I had something in hand to 
work with. And then besides classroom climate you also 
had to do cll of the administrative paper work. 

By contrast, teachers speak with some enthusiasm of situations in 
which classroom experience was complemented and amplified by daily 
interactions with other teachers and with administrators. One 
person recalls: 

T: As a first year teacher, I started in a junior high where 
there was tremendous administrator support and a very 
good coordinator who would say, "Here, try this." The 
principal was open and friendly. The faculty was 
cohesive and there was a feeling of belonging. People 
would sit and share ideas. The attitude was, 'WeUl 
help any way we can.' When peopl came in to observe, 
you knew it was meant as support. 



And typically, teachers here are confident in their ability 
to learn from their classroom experience. Of the summary 
descriptive statements about "learning on the job," one-fifth 
describe learning directly with and from students in classrooms. 
Of these, the vast majority (71 percent) give favorable descriptions 
of the contributions made to teachers* confidence and competence 
as a result of classroom practice, 

2 

Over one-third of teachers * ,^ummary statements about "learning 
on the job" refer to occasions of^l^^^ning from and with teachers or 
administrators. 
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In the view of administrators and numerous teahcers here, 
there are excellent teachers on the faculty whose overall impact 
is marginal because they learn on their own, neithei seeking nor 
achieving broader influence among their peers. The principal 
estimates that 90 percent of the strong teachers in the building 
operate as "loners." 

P: Randall is an example. He is a strong teacher and he has 
some good ideas and he just goes off on his own and 
learns some things without asking anyone for money or 
time off or whatever. He does it because it makes his 
job more interesting and more challenging . . . but he 
is 'without honor in his own land.' There is not a 
whole lot of communication [here] . . . but he is very 
well accepted by other buildings. 

Thus, while continuous improvement and a concern for better 
instruction are characteristic of many teacheis here, they do not 
systematically or visibly inform the day-to-day relations among 
teachers . 

By teachers' accounts, the implications of learning on one's 
own *:re these: 

Teachers have good incentive to claim satisfaction with the 
status quo. They move quickly to arrive at a level of 
competence that permits them to get through the day with some 
confidence. Continuous efforts to refine skills and achieve 
greater influence may appear burdensome and the rewards 
uncertain. 

Teachers have few resources for analysis and reflection that 
would guide continuous improvement. Pressed by day-to-day 
requirements, teachers gain little or no practice in the 
thoughtful description and analysis of situations. (One 
teacher who is attempting a new approach remarks that she 
will have to wait until the end of the school year to reflect 
on how it has gone.) Working alone, teachers find progress 
hard to judge and next steps hard to determine. Though they 
are sensitive to whether or not something "works," it seems 
not always clear whether a classroom "flop" stems from a poor 
idea, a bad strategy for implementing it, or inadequate skill 
or practice to carry it off successfully on the first try. 

Teachers come to adopt the stance that inservice education, 
or any form of deliberate "learning on the job," is the 
province of the beginning teacher or the teacher placed in 
a new or unfamiliar situation. Teachers who are experienced, 
teaching courses in their principal field, are expected to 
exhibit a skill and confidence consonant with their immersion 
in the work. Quite apart from the implications of this stance 
for staff development (i.e., the issue of resistance or 
reluctance among experienced teachers) , there are certain 

2U 
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implications for the day-to-day relations among teachers. 
There is some evidence, as teachers talk, that the tolerance 
for problems, difficulties, confusion, or awkward trial and 
error that they show toward a new teacher is simply not 
extended to their more experienced colleagues except under 
recognizably extraordinary circumstances. To the extent that 
attempting new ideas and new methods in the classroom will 
lead an experienced teacher to require assistance, or to give 
the appearance of "having problems,'* this stance of working 
and learning alone selves to inhibit experimentation and 
innovation. 

Formal programs of staff development call for teachers or 
administrators to learn from and with others and to work with 
others in examining present practices in some systematic fashion. 
By teachers' accounts, informal "learning on the job" proceeds 
best when it is organized in much the same fashion, permitting 
shared discussion and shared work among colleagues. Quite apart 
from the design and conduct of actual staff development programs, 
however, routine work interactions at Park High School leave 
teachers relatively. acticed in work with others, in collective 
efforts to lend close scrutiny to present practice, and in 
collective efforts to test new ideas or methods. On the whole. 
Park has not constituted a setting easily conducive to the 
influence of staff development. 



III. LEARNING ON THE JOB: 



VIEWS OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Teachers at Park High School do not place a great deal of 
faith in forma?, programs of staff development.^ Properly designed 
and conducted, staff development programs sponsored by the district 
or universities may attract the willing participation of high 
school teachers (though some teachers profess that experienced 
staff simply do not need it). Badly de.^-igned or clumsily conducted, 
such programs have the effect of ''turning people off," eroding any 
interest and commitment they might have had and discouraging their 
future investment in similar efforts. To older, experienced faculty 



Almost one-third of teachers' descriptions of "learning on 
the job" refer to participation in some type of formal program, 
ranging from university classes to district-sponsored training 
sessions. Of these, however, only one-quarter characterize formal 
involvement in favorable terms. Almost half (49 percent) of the 
comments dwell on various deficiencies that teachers have found in 
formal programs. The remaining comments address themselves to 
improvements that teachers would favor (18 percent) or to forms 
and functions that teachers do not believe should be attempted 
by staff development (9 percent). 
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of the sort that popul-'.te high schools in urban schools, "credit 
and pay no longer make up for irrelevance/* with few exceptions, 
teachers' accounts of staff development here are stories of 
failure--failure to capture teachers' interests, to address their 
curiosities, to offer analyses that are properly rigorous, or 
recommendations that are properly "practical." 

Flaws in the design and conduct of staff development are 
perhaps more easily spotted than they are understood or remedied. 
Certainly two of the more recent and large-scale staff development 
ventures at Park were thoughtfully designed and conscientiously 
conducted. To say that these efforts have gone awry is not to lay 
blame for sloppy work, though certainly teachers have encountered 
such instances. Rather, as one administrator observed, the urban 
high school as a workplace is complex; if a change strategy is to 
be mounted successfully, ''there's a lot to understand," Teachers' 
descriptions, even when cast as criticisms, offer some insight 
into the shape that staff development mi-st assume if it is to 
attract participation and prompt changes in teachers' views and 
practices . 



ISSUES OF INFLUENCE: WHO DESIGNS AND CONDUCTS PROGRAMS 
OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT? 

Almost without exception, teachers have described their 
participation in programs of staff development that have been 
conceived, designed, and conducted by others: counselors, 
administrators, or outside "experts," Almost without exception, 
these same teachers voice a preference for work that they 
themselves have a hand in initiating, developing, and conducting. 

Teachers' comments should *ot be construed to mean that they 
believe themselves to have a monopoly on good ideas; they do credit 
and value the demonstrated knowledge and skill of others. In turn, 
they look for evidence that others credit their knowledge and 
experience when designing and organizing programs cf staff 
development. 

Teachers usually describe their preferred role in the design 
of inservice education as "having input." The image is one of 
being consulted; teachers expect that their preferences will be 



Teachers' disinterest in inservices is often taken as evidence 
that they are uncommitted to improving their instruction. And in 
truth, we encountered some teachers at Park who declared themselves 
satisfied with their own work, sometimes in the face of inattentive 
and poorly performing students. Nevertheless, there were numerous 
teachers who displayed considerable enthusiasm for projects of 
improvement. One teacher submitted to the principal a six-page set 
of notes outlining collaborative work in the building that could 
contribute to improved academic performance. 
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taken into account. They complain when they must ''come and sit 
and listen" to presentations on topics remote from their daily 
practice and from what they consider their central obligations as 
teachers. Asked his impression of why secondary school teachers 
appear particularly resistant to staff development, Park's 
principal, Dr. Abeyta, speculated: 

P: I think because the teachers don't have any input into 

whatever the topic is. Therefore they have no commitment. 
Nobody has looked at any creative alternatives to staff 
development. As an example, look at the math department 
here. If they all have eighth period common planning 
period, I have some control over that. If we could come 
up with some small modules, blocks of time, of staff 
development that would be ongoing for X number of days, 
and it was part of their day, I'd think you'd have more 
response. 

Nonetheless, teachers do outline topics on which they would 
willingly work and around which they would willingly engage the 
assistance of experts: 

T: There again, I should be given training on how to teach 
English as a foreign language or how to teach practical 
English. We do have experts in the city. Why couldn't 
they run workshops that I could take in the summer? . . . 

We should have methods courses, . . . lik*=* Methodology 
of Teaching the Young Adult Novel to the Imer-City 
Student. Totally practical. A course like i.ow to teach 
writing skills to inner-cicy students. 

Teachers here can generate some enthusiasm for using inservice 
time to organize workshops within departments, or among departments 
for work on specific projects. They find it difficult to envision 
topics that are uniformly relevant to teachers across all 
departments and programs; thus, the practice of polling teachers 
for acceptable topics for all-school inservice meetings produces 
massive disinterest. (Apparently, such whole-school occasions are 



There is an established procedure in buildings and in the 
district by which teachers are polled for topics around which 
inservice programs can be organized. Judging by teachers' and 
administrators' comments, that procedure does not serve in all 
cases to make teachers feel adequately consulted. In most events, 
there is an inevitable and large distance betweer a "topic" as 
teachers envision it when they add it to a list and the subsequent 
development of that topic in an inservice presentation. That 
distance is widened and the problem compounded in secondary 
schools, where sheer organizational size and complexity add to 
the challenge of treating any topic with proper specificity and 
depth . 



viewed with enough indifference by te^ichers that the powerful 
building committee makes little attempt to sustain any control 
beyond submitting a list of acceptable topics. Tie subsequent 
arrangements for the inservice and development of the topic fall 
to administrators and counselors. Presumably, if the occasion 
were one that teachers considered central to their own interests , 
the building committee would insist on remaining involved in the 
development of the idea and the organization of the staff 
development work.) 

Teachers' interest and commitment is fostered by clear 
agreement on the broad topic, on the perspectives or ideas that 
guide the work, and on some practical focus for talk and action. 
The longer the proposed involvement and the more demanding the 
projected investment by teachers, the more critical it appears 
that such agreements be forged before the work begins. The Teacher 
Corps project may have foundered precisely on this point. Teacher 
Corps staff negotiated a partnership with building administrators, 
who found the ideas attractive and the prospect of an extended 
collaboration promising. But teachers were not a part of that 
negotiation, and opposed the project when finally informed about 
it. In the face of their opposition. Teacher Corps staff spent 
two years trying to cultivate alliances with teachers by "listening 
a lot to teachers and being understanding of their concerns." 
Although it would be overstating the case to claim that teachers' 
involvement in the original negotiation would have insured an 
effect, that negotiation nonetheless offered an opportunity to 
stake out territory for shared work with teachers. Teacher Corps 
staff could have used the preliminary discussions as the occasion 
for demonstrating their responsiveness and displaying their 
understanding, at the same time that they sought clear agreement 
on some set of ideas that they wished to preserve through the 
course of their work at Park. 

If one takes seriously teachers' recurring complaints that 
staff development programs fail to credit their extensive 
knowledge, skill, and experience, one might argue for a somewhat 
stronger formulation than is captured by the phrase "having input." 
It is possible to imagine a set of practices by which teachers, 
administrators, and others would operate under a parallel set of 
obligations^ with respect to staff development. By design, the 
staff development sequence would require the expertise of all 
parties. Proposers of an idea or program- -whoever they might 



Teachers' comments occasionally revealed the asymmetry of the 
present relationships. One person claimed, "I'm not averse to new 
ideas, but so far no one has produced." By pushing teachers* claims 
to "input" several steps further, one can envision a symmetrical 
relationship in which the burden (or challenge) of "producing" and 
testing new ideas falls equally on staff development and on teachers 
or administrators. 
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be --would have the obligation to describe a line of work with 
sufficient precision that all relevant others could discover points 
of agreement or disagreement, and could make an informed judgment 
about their participation. Others to whom the proposal is made-- 
whoever they may be-- would in turn have the obligation to award 
serious consideration to the worth and relevance of ideas, the 
required investment of time and resources, the proposed sequence 
of work, and the intended contributions of the variou-? participants. 

Inferring from teachers' stated preferences, a collaborative 
procedure of the sort described here would have these 
accomplishments : 

It would reflect in practice the belief that staff development 
is work among fellow professionals, all of whom are 
knowledgeable and experienced. By teachers' accounts, they 
are placed in a reactive and relatively powerless stance when 
ideas are simply "brought in from the outside/' ''Even if 
someone came in with the best idea in the world they would 
send him away," according to one teacher, Lecture-style 
presentations are a frequent target of teachers' complaints, 
in part because they offer no opportunity for teachers to 
"act like professionals." Situational reciprocity, quite 
apart from the objective merits of an idea or program is at 
stake here. 

It would offer the best possible chance that staff development 
would prove adequate tc the complexities of an urban school. 
Teachers typically do not believe that staff development 
conceived, designed, and carried out by others can possibly 
take into account the situational complexities that a teacher 
will face in putting ideas into practice. Proceeding in more 
reciprocal fashion, teachers' practice is informed by the 
theoretical, research, and practical developments that staff 
development contributes; and new ideas are informed in 
practice by teachers' immersion in the real life of a school. 
In effect, promising ideas can be awarded fair and serious 
trial . 

It would insure that intended work was relevant to the diverse 
interests and requirements of various departments, grade 
levels, groups, or programs. 



This arrangement admits the possibility that schools could 
propose a line of collaborative work to universities or to district 
staff development personnel, that teachers could propose joint work 
with each other or administrators, that administrators could propose 
collaboration with teachers, and so on. This scenario is complicated 
by teachers' felt obligation to participate in programs as a favor 
to (or in fear of) administrators; teachers claim that decisions are 
often negotiated on bur ^ucratic and politica.l grounds rather than 
around issues of substantive merit ahd shared aims. 
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In all, it appears that a qualitative shift in the approach to 
designing and conducting staff development work directly in 
schools! could have the effect of (1) building among faculty and 
administration a shared language for the discussion a.ia development 
of ideas and a set of habits for shared work; and (2) building a 
commitment to "staff development" as the selective and occasional 
partnership with outsiders for the achievement of shared (or at 
least complementary) aims. 



ISSUES OF RELEVANCE 

Staff development is judged by its ability to touch 
persuasively and credibly on the recurring issues and questions 
that teachers encounter, to capture the "reality" of the situations 
they manage, and to add to the confidence and competence with which 
they meet the central obligations of their work. These are issues 
of relevance. 

First, teachers expect the guiding ideas, assumptions, or 
"theory" to be well founded, well supported in research and 
practice, and well articulated as a set of working principles that 
lend themselves to ready translation in the classroom. Teachers 
here who have credited staff development programs with influence 
on their practice have stressed the set of core concepts from 
which they can continue to derive a set of practical applications. 
Several teachers credited the Teacher Corps' development of a 
"win-win" corcept with altering their perspective on classroom 
interactions. A teacher who participated in the eight-day 
Instructional Improvemr.-.t Program claims that her instruction in 
Bloom's taxonomy and her introduction to the principles of mastery 
learning have led her to revise her way of beginning and conducting 
each class, and her methods of testing. A thorough presentation 
of theory, it appears, creates an opportunity for teachers to 
discover among themselves or with others those key ideas or 
assumptions on which they can agree. If it is true that any good 
theory can be reflected in or tested by a relatively broad range 
of practices, agreements on matters of theory generate considerable 
flexibility in discussion of practice. 



Clearly not all staff development work will proceed in this 
fashion. Teachers will continue to participate in courses or 
short-term classes outside the school where the prospects for 
meeting the terms of a reciprocal approach are fewer. Judging 
from teachers' accounts, however, ?ny staff development that takes 
place in the school, and that is intended to exert some collective, 
schoolwide influence, will be demonstrably enhanced to the degree 
th : it achieves reciprocity. A token wave of the hand to teachers' 
expertise will not satisfy that requirement; a set of arrangements 
that unescapably requires the contriDut ions of all parties is at 
issue. 



Judging by some of the examples offered by teachers, some of 
the disputes over "philosophy^' are in tact arguments about 
appropriate tactics that ensue precisely because underlying 
assumptions or ideas have remained unspoken and une/.amined . 1 One 
teacher, for example, complained that he found it inappropriate to 
"cuddle kids along" by giving them A*s for effort. The theoretical 
issue here, though not explicitly acknowledged, revolves around 
students* attachments to school and their commitment to achievement. 
Presumably, the argument is that teachers' efforts to credit 
students' accomplishments, ro matter how modest, will help to 
forge those attachments and expand students' commitment to doing 
good (better) work. 

Second, teachers expect that ideas will be expressed or 
illustrated as concrete practices. Thus, theories that trace 
school performance in part to students' self-esteem and sense of 
belonging are made "practical" by advising teachers to praise 
students for good work and clear effort. Theories that trace 
classroom attentiveness and performance to the clarity with which 
teachers formulate and convey their expectations are made 
"practical" by advising teachers to say or write the day's 
objective? at the beginning of class. Still, the frequency with 
which teachers discount particular advice as being "silly," 
"stupid," "childish," "inappropriate," or "cliched" suggests that 
mere co^c "eteness is not enough to meet teachers* criteria for 
fully practical ideas. 

A third requirement of relevance, then, is that practical 
advice or illustrations reflect familiarity with the full range 
of complexities, demands, and requirements that teachers themselves 
must juggle when putting any idea into practice. The presentation 
of p.-actice must reflect a view of the work situation that teachers 
or administrators find recognizable. Thus, teachers expect that 
discussions of "making kids feel successful" will attend to the 
simultaneous pressure to "maintain standards." They expect that 
if practices have been tested in special education settings with 
ten students, some persuasive test ought to be proposed for a 
classroom with thirty-five students. In effect, teachers look for 
some serious effort to address the question: By what set of 
practices can the intent of the idea be preserved and the 
obligations--sometimes competing obligalions--of the job be met? 



There is some evidence that the repeated attacks on 
presentations that are "just theory" have led some consultants to 
move so quickly to "practical" advice that the basic ideas that 
make that advice interpretable are never fully examined. Faced 
with disputes over practical tactics, then, teachers and staff 
developers often have no shared ground to which they can retreat 
as they reconsiuer or redesif^n practical applications. 
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The argument might be made (and is made with some impatience 
by teachers, administrators, and staff developers) that teachers 
''should be able to translate/' And certainly not every detail of 
practice can be anticipated in -'dvance for every ::onceivable 
circumstance; the role of theory is to provide a set of principles 
precisely for the translation of ideas into practice, difficult 
though that may sometimes be. With limited time and resources, 
outside consultants may reasonably expect to do no mor- than to 
illustrate dn approach to practical application. Nonetheless, 
teachers' complaints on this score offer some insight. First, it 
is not at all clear that translation is a simple matter of native 
intelligence combined with willingness to expend time and energy. 
Teachers who have worked aggressively to apply theory in practice 
present translation as a skill that requires some assistance to 
learn and some practice to master. One teacher says, "I took 
methods in college but it showed us ro transfer of knowledge from 
one thing to another." 

In addition, credible illustrations require a certain degree 
of specificity, detail, and realism. One teacher criticized a 
graduate program in cooperative education for organizing all of 
its examples in terms of "ideal situations," failing to anticipate 
such likely developments as differences in expectations between 
teachers and participating employers. Teachers' complaints about 
much of the human relations training that accompanied early stages 
of desegregation center on its perpetuation of group stereotypes 
that frequently conflicted with teachers' own observations, and 
its inattention to specific tactics for negotiating situations and 
interactions. Without detailed illustration and careful analysis 
of practice, teachers find it hard to distinguish some of the 
advice they now receive from the same "educational clichSs" they 
have heard repeated for years. One teacher criticized a Teacher 
Corps training session for "telling us what we already knew, like 
to 'give kids positive strokes.'" Left at that level of generality, 
the advice merely served to offend a room full of experienced 
teachers by suggesting implicitly that some of them were not 
properly crediting the good work and serious effort of their 
students. (Whether that charge might in fact be true is irrelevant; 
if there were teachers who were not applying the principle of 
"giving positive strokes," it was not for want of hearing it 
expressed.) At the worst, fhen, teachers' interests in ii,;provement 
are dulled and their commitments eroded. And at the least, there 
are missed opportunities to work in reciprocal ("professional")^ 



Demonstrating reciprocity in interaction with teachers may 
be at least as important here as the substantive command of ideas. 
Teachers submit to demands on their time and defer (at least 
nominally) to the* knowledge and experience of others; in turn, 
they accord respect to those who demonstrate a willingness to 
become informed about and to grapple with the situational 
complexities encountered by teachers in the course of daily work. 
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fashion with teachers to explore the difficulties, subtleties, 
and complexities involved in applying what appears on the surface 
to be a simple piece of advice. In the case of the Teacher Corps 
presentation, for example, teachers understood (even if they did 
not examine with the instructors) that there are several pitfalls 
in ''giving kids positive strokes.'* Praise can be applied so 
frequently and so indiscriminately that it becomes devalued, but 
recognizing the appropriate occasions and the proper frequency 
ir.ay prove difficult. Too, the relative balance of criticism and 
praise may be consequential; one teacher described the mistakes 
made by student teachers who undermine their own good intentions 
(and their own visible efforts to praise students' work"^ " ^n they 
too publicly single out individual students for critic .sm ( g. , by 
announcing one person's bad grade on an assignment). And, inflecting 
teachers' interests in maintaining standards for performance, there 
is the issue of how praise can be used selectively to build students' 
tolerance for and responsiveness to criticism. (Presumably the 
point of praise is not simply to make students f-^el good about 
themselves, though the language of "positive sti^kes" lends itself 
to that interpretation, but to credit them properly for gains, 
even if they are modest ones. In that light, praise is one of 
several tactics for advancing student performance and can be 
discussed in that fashion.) 

In sum, staff development work contributes to teachers' 
competence and confidence by making explicit the complexities 
and uncertainties of practical application, and by taking explicit 
account of the multiple demands and purposes that teachers 
themselves must keep in mind as they work. 

On a related issue, staff development will have greater 
influence on teachers' practices where it anticipates, describes, 
and assists with the implementation of ideas in stages, over time. 
For teachers to apply new ideas or methods in practice may require 
rearranging long-standing classroom habits, redesigning courses, 
redrafting lesson plans, revising old materials or preparing new 
ones, and reconsidering methods of testing and grading. One 
teacher who began implementing some of the ideas she learned in an 
eight-day program of instructional improvement says: 

T: First I started out with teacher objectives. That was an 
easy thing to start out with because I knew in my head 
and I have lesson plans. I always have lesson plans and 
I said, "I know what I'm doing, why can't I just put it 
up on the board?" So I put it up on the board. And 
then because I was taking this for college credit I had 
to do a [curriculum] unit and so I decided to do a unit 
on something I was having to teach. 

Her experience is evidence chat teachers working alone can 
in fact design a^'^ manage a sequence of implementation; it is 
also evidence that working alone makes for progress that is slow, 
uneven, and difficult to judge: 
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T: There is so much. There was too much presented to me and 
I cannot do it all at once. . . . Maybe the students 
don't learn any more and maybe they don't learn any better 
because I don't know enough yet to test it. But I feel 
better and I think because I fe^l better as a teacher 
they are going to be better as students. . . . But I can 
tell you this: whenever I gave the final test in a unit, 
maybe twenty-five of my students would flunk and three 
would pass it. And after I took the Instructional 
Improvement Program, I devised the test the way they told 
us to . . . and twenty-five passed and three failed. Now 
I had forgotten about it and this year ... I did not 
use what I learned and twenty-five flunked. And at first 
I thought, 'You all did so well last year, what is wrong?' 
And then I remembered. So I need to go back to Bloom's 
taxonomy and back to the notes from IIP and put them back 
into effect. 

Taken together, teachers' preferences for involvement in the 
design and conduct of, and their insistence on, work of demonstrable 
relevance and immediacy suggest that staff development will enjoy 
the greatest chance of influence where it works directly in 
partnership with the school. One teacher acknowledged the utility 
of a centralized staff academy as an "idea center," but predicted 
that meaningful c lange would arise only out of collaborative wc^k 
in the school, with teachers and administrators. Another added 
that the only way for district curriculum staff to be a real 
resource to a school was to operate as a part of a team in schools 
on a regular basis. The Teacher Corps project, whatever its 
weaknesses, did win favor among teachers here precisely because of 
its willingness to test ideas through shared work with teachers.-^ 



OTHER INFLUENCES ON TEACHERS' VIEWS: THE ROLE OF THE DISTRICT 

The actions of the district impinge on the daily lives of 
teachers in ways that color their view of learning on the job, and 
that build or erode their investment in continued improvement. 



The relative ineffectiveness of the project stemmed in large 
part from its inability, in the early stages, to forge a 
collaboration that was organizationally broad enough (i.e., that 
captured the participation of the major departments) and 
substantively focused enough (i.e., that struck agreement on the 
central ideas) . The decision to concentrate on training the 
faculty of the alternative education program may in fact have 
served to dissuade others from joining in the venture; according 
to some teachers, that decision was viewed by a large part of the 
faculty as "spending more money on kids who are losers.'* 
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Teachers look to interactions with district administrators 
for evidence that instruction is indeed a priority and that 
continuous improvement by schools and teachers is valued and 
rewarded. By teachers' accounts, the evidence has been mixed. 
Some report that they and their departments have been well supported 
by district personnel. Teachers in two departments claimed that 
their curricului. supervisors had been active in supplying materials, 
providing regular information about conferences and meetings, 
passing on summaries of recent research and promising practices, 
participating in activities or meetings with teachers, and in 
general ^'acting like a part of the school." Teachers in three 
other departments credit district personnel with being knowledgeable 
and interested, but complain that they are now "spread too thin" 
to be useful to buildings on a regular basis. Speaking of his 
district curriculum supervisor, one teacher said: 

T: This man is a wonderful teacher, knowledgeable--he should 
be teaching other teachers. And do you know what they've 
got him doing?! He's running interference on discipline 
problems. 

Still others report that they have been left to struggle on their 
own and that efforts to initiate and develop good iaeas have gone 
unrecognized. One teacher complained that every time he had 
approached che district for assistance with a problem, he had been 
told in so many words to "consider it a challenge." Another 
person remarked ::hat a good idea in this district is more of a 
burden than a source of pride: there is no help in developing 
it, no time to develop it, and no credit for having thought of 
it. Others register doubt that research ever leads to practice 
in the district, noting that even research done under the most 
favorable conditions and leading to the most feasible recommendations 
(e.g., in the course of accreditation evaluations) has failed to 
find its way into practice. 

In all, teachers appear most certain of the district's 
commitment to improvement where they see district personnel 
themselves immersed in questions of instructional improvement and 
where teachers receive regular and public recognition for ideas 
well conceived and work well done. Further, in a district where 
problems are complex and where the impact of an idea may be slowly 
felt, the district's visible efforts to credit attempts at 
improvement may be even more critical to teachers' commitment 
than the effort to celebrate dramatic accomplishments. 

Apart from direct interactions with district personnel, 
there are some external circumstances, not directly related to 
staff development, that nonetheless affect teachers' commitment 
to professional improvement, Teachers here point out that declining 
enrollment ha:, placed teachers in competition with one another for 
jobs. Futures have been rendered uncertain, but survival --under 
the present contract agreement--is contingent less on demonstrated 
skill and demonstrated commitment than on longevity and accumulated 
credentials. Teachers have little incentive to work aggressively 



to expand their knowledge and improve their practice. They have 
little encouragement to join collectively in work to improve school 
performance. One person observed, "There's no room for support 
when you are competing with one another for a position. ''1 Just as 
declining enrollment places teachers in interpersonal competition, 
50 affirmative action has had the effect of placing teachers in 
group competition over the scarce opportunities for employment and 
advancement. 

And finally, teachers shape their views of staff development 
by judging the quality and quantity of assistance they have 
received during periods of rapid and massive change. Teachers 
and administrators here describe desegregation as a time of 
considerable dislocation and severe pressure, but little concrete 
assistance. Several teachers agreed that the desegregation ord r 
produced "a lot of pontificating" that stood in place of or in the 
way of more concentrated practical guidance. In effect, the early 
years of desegregation created an image of district and buildings 
as adversaries rather than allies in the face of difficult 
circumstances. At the time that desegregation was introduced, 
says one administrator, the district never seriously took on the 
commitment to assist or retrain teachers. 



ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Past Experiences 

Teachers here look to the administrative team for evidence 
that continuous improvement — and specifically an involvement with 
programs of staff development --will be viewed favorably and will 
be adequately supported. In effect, staff development will be 
taken seriously by teachers where new ideas and methods are taken 
seriously by building administrators. Over and over, teachers at 
Park report that in the past their participation in staff 
development programs was recruited by administrators who paid 
little subsequent attention to how they were faring (if at all) 
in implementing the ideas. 

Ti: . . . if the administration sees what I am trying to do 
for them, maybe they will help me out. So whatever they 
asked me to do, I did. The assistant principal came 
and said, "We cannot get enough people to be in IIP 



The competition over jobs bears on teachers' view of staff 
development in yet another way. In the rush to accumulate credit 
hours that teachers associate with job security, they find 
themselves engaged in "weekend wonder classes" that win them the 
necessary points but fail to stimulate much interest in or 
admiration for the potential contributions that others might make 
to their teaching. 
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[Instructional Improvement Program] , would you do it?* 
Now this is on top of my other preparations. We had to 
stay out of school for eight solid days. So at Tiight I 
would work for five hours preparing my classes. In the 
morning I would come in and give them to the substitute 
teacher and then I would go off for eight hours and then 
go home and do this all over again , . , and after that 
. . . [another] administrator tried to railroad me into 
the reading department. 

But then the administration wonders why these programs 
fail. Because nobody ever follows them up. Nobody ever 
utilizes them. . , . I know there are marvelous techniques 
for foot dragging. You know, smile politely. You smile 
and say, 'That's a good idea, boss, sure, fantastic' 
And then let it drop and slide. You create the illusion. 



New Developments 

Teachers credit the new principal with working to build 
professionalism at Park.^ In the view of every teacher to whom we 
spoke, expectations for performance among students and staff are 
higher under the leadership of the new principal. Teachers are 
feeling encouraged or pushed to work harder and to anticipate more 
rewards for their efforts. One noted that the principal had taken 
on the ^'double job of strengthening teachers and students, setting 
standards for the whole school." And with more stringent standards 



The Instructional Improvement Program was intended to 
increase the odds in favor of enduring effect by recruiting a 
group cf teachers from each participating school. At Park (ahd, 
on the evidence, in other secondary schools) , the commitment to 
participate in the program was made by administrators, who then 
recruited individual teachers to participate. Nothing in that 
recruitment procedure created a sense among the participants that 
they were to view themselves as a group, with a collective stake 
in one another's understanding of and use of the ideas they would 
be taught. And, by teachers' and administrators' descriptions, 
nothing in the subsequent followup worked to confirm any sense of 
"groupness" that might have been instilled in the course of the 
out-of -school training. 

2 

The following description focuses on the role of the principal 
as the initiator of and guiding force in the changes occurring at 
Park High School. Certainly that is the view that teachers and 
assistant principals reflect in their interviews, even while the 
interest, enthusiasm, and participation of others is credited. 
Nonetheless, the picture that is created here is in some respects 
at odds with the view and the intent of Dr. Abeyta, who stresses 
that these are collaborative efforts. 
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for performance, teachers say there has been a rise in faculty 
morale. ''You're experiencing this place at the best I've e.er 
seen it." 

In his first year in the building and his first year in a 
high school principalship. Dr. Abeyta made no pretense about "coming 
in 'gangbusters' to make a bunch of ciian^es." Still, there was 
little doubt that there was room for improvement. Park is ranked 
lowest among the city's nine high schools in academic performance, 
and highest in percentage of dropouts. Without stressing a language 
of "change," the new principal embarked on a campaign that would 
nonetheless reshape Park High School as a workplace, 

P: I think that the school has to begin to become a 

self -assessing, self-correcting system of people. . . . 
But I think you have to begin to change the mores of 
the school from what I perceive to be a rigidity and 
inflexibility to a place where people can enjoy being 
with each other and working with each other. 

At issue were four "norms": 

(1) A noifri of attendance and achievement. From his first 
day in the school, Dr. Abeyta began working to get students 
in school and in classes, to build teachers' and students' 
expectations for what could be accomplished in a day, a 
semester, a year. 

(2) A noim of evaluation. Early on. Dr. Abeyta began 
looking carefully at existing practice and encouraging 
teachers to join him in lending scrutiny to the school 
program at large, the program objectives of their departments, 
and thftir own classroom practices. 

(3) A norm oj cotlegiality. Observing that shared work 
was rare and that teachers turned to one another for ideas 
or assistance only when they were "in a bind," Dr. Abeyta 
set about cultivating opportunities to work with teachers 
and to arrange for teachers to work routinely together on 
ideas they had initiated, 

(4) A norm of innovation and exper*imentation. By pushing 
teachers to initiate ideas for improvement and by his own 
experimentation. Dr. Abeyta worked to generate support for 
risk and tolerance for experiments that fail. 

These norms are in several respects a departure from 
prevailing perspectives and practices. Teachers report that they 
and their peers in fact have low expectations for students, and 
that students display low expectations for their own performance. 
Students comment that "it seems like a lot of the teachers don't 
believe we can learn anything." They ask that observers "notice 
the teacher's attitude in class." And faced with a persistent 
record of high absenteeism and low achievement, teachers were 



inclined to say in resigned tones, "That's the way it is here." 
Shared work amo%g teachers has been rare, and discussion less often 
prompted by continuous interests and curiosities ^han by some 
immediate crisis. Innovation, to the extent it has occurred, has 
been pursued on an individual classroor basis or in programs that 
lie outside the mainstream departmental operations. 

Prevailing norms, then, operate to inhibit collegiality, 
innovation, and systematic evaluation of practice. They are 
supported by (and in turn support) low expectations for student 
achievement. The campaign to alter them has been deliberate and 
visible . 

To begin. Dr. Abeyta relied upon an explicit statement of 
intent : 

P: The first step, on the first day, is to let the staff 
know what your leadership style is. So I told them what 
my expectations were and my leadership style. And I 
always start off with a stroke, using a stroke and 
stinger technique. As an example, to get into the 
classrooms here at this school, where they have filed 
grievances in the past, I told them, "I've heard a lot 
of positive things that go on at Park High School. And 
so that I might be more aware of those . . . and to help 
you work on them cooperatively, I'd like to let you know 
that I'll be making some classroom visits every day. 

By announcing his views and by tying them explicitly to improvements 
in school standing, Dr. Abeyta created the ground on which broad 
agreement could be struck; teachers uniformly found his "philosophy" 
appealing and educationally sound, even then they registered doubts 
about whether it could be put into practice. Such disputes as 
ensued then could be taken on and resolved (or not) as matters of 
tactics . 

Bv casting his announced expectations as specific practices 
(e.g., classroom observation), Dr. Abeyta increased the "visibility" 
of those practices and informed teachers about their intended 
interpretation. Fully understanding that talk is cheap, however, 
he has simultaneously worked at confirming words with deeds. He 
has engaged in visible interactions with teachers, other 
administrators, students, counselors, paraprofessionals--virtual ly 
everyone including the office, custodial, and lunchroom staffs-- 
that themselves reflect a commitment to achievement, attendance, 
evaluation of practices, experimentation with alternatives, and 
shared work with others. He has noticed and praised others' efforts 
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^Several teachers commented that this principal is "doing a 
good job of letting people know what he wants stressed." 
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to do the same. One teacher lauds the new principal for 
^'reinforcing good work.'* 



"Shoot for the best"; a norm of attendance and achievement. 
To raise teachers' and students' expectations for what they could 
accomplish academically, the principal and other members of the 
administrative team set about to demonstrate their concern about 
student attendance, promptness to class, and academic accomplishment. 

(1) Encouraging school attendance: Closing the park . 
Directly across the street from Park High School is a city park in 
whic/, during any period of the school day in recent years, one 
might encounter three hundred or more of the school's 1600 students. 
As a first dramatic stand that they were committed to having 
students in school and in class, administrators joined forces in 
a plan to close the park to students. 

P: When I came to this school, on an average day we had 

five to six hundred kids absent. And about four hundred 
of them were out there [in the park]. So I walked out 
there for a few days ... and I said, "I'm just kind of 
finding out, you know, why you guys are out here. , . . 
I'm thinking of closing the park." They said, "Man, you'd 
never close the park. Who's going to do it?" I said, 
"I'm going to do it." . , . That's what we did.^ And 
today, which was a bad day, the absence was two hundred 
I and thirty. When we get it down to ten percent I'll feel 

more comfortable. And kids are in class. 

To balance the stringency of his stand on the park and to 
confirm his claim that he in fact wanted students in school. 
Dr. Abeyta arranged for changes in the daily schedule and for 
improvements in the physical appearance of the buildings and 
grounds to make the school more attractive to students: 

P: I take away [the park] but I'm going to give you something 
back. ... I'll give you a student lounge, or extend 
the passing period. We're going to build a patio out 
there on that south court: chairs, benches, and stuff 
out there. 

In a similar move, administrators tackled tardiness to class 
by placing demands and by making compromises that preserved, rather 
than weakened, their intent. In response to student complaints 
that the passing period was too short, an administrator spent several 



This shortened account may leave the impression that a 
properly decisive principal restored reasonable levels of attendance 
simply by declaring it would be. In truth, the plan for closing the 
park was carefully wrought and executed to give it the best possible 
chance of success. 
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days walking from one location in the building to another in the 
four-rainute passing period; as a consequence of his small 
experiment, he supported the students' claims. The passing period 
was extended by one minute, but the consequences for tardiness 
were also made clear, consistent, immediate, and increasingly 
severe . 

(2j Pushing for greater achievement . Parallel to the recent 
concern for increased attendance have been a series of 
administrative moves to foster improved performance and higher 
ai^tJirations. 

P: We have several seniors now taking three classes. I 
think that's a waste of talent. So I told [the 
counselors] we have to redevelop our philosophy, a new 
orientation: Park is going to be tough and challenging. 
And don't just shoot for a hundred and fifty hours of 
credit. Shoot for the most you can. . . . Shoot for 
taking six classes rather than the minimum. It also 
helps on job security for teachers because that's the 
way we build the schedule. 

In addition, this new principal is pushing for higher minority 
enrollment in the advanced placement classes, and is personally 
acknowledging students' achievements: 

P: I wrote little notes for everybody on the honor roll and 
get a lot of feedback from the parents and the kids. I 
used to write them by hand, but three hundred forty-seven 
were too many so I had them typed and signed them all. 

Some teachers claim that this new emphasis is paying off, 
even in the few months that the new administrative team has 
operated: 

T: There has been a change in kids. They are wanting to 
learn now. . . . When I first came to Park maybe thre^ 
kids would turn in an assignment and today maybe 
twenty-five will turn it in and only three won't. 
It has changed. 



*^Look for the strengths and weaknesses'^* A norm of evaluation. 
Evaluation in this district, as in most, has always been viewed as 
a supervisory practice: teachers are evaluated by administrators. 
The language and procedures of the present contract agreement 
perpetuate that view, casting teachers and administrators as 
adversaries: 

P: According to the agreement, you cannot observe in the 
classroom unless it's for a specified period of time and 
the teacher has advance notice, three days, and so 
forth. . . . And in the past they have seen the principal 
as a threat rather than an asset. 




To build a commitment to routine, continuous evaluation has 
required that Dr. Abeyta find some way visibly and demonstrably 
to separate judgments about the utility of specific practices from 
judgments of the personal worth of the people who use them, and to 
separate curiosities about the worth of a program from doubts 
about the ccwnpetence of people who staff it. The task has been 
to make evaluation ''nonthreatening,'* in fact an integral part of 
the work of teaching in as well as administering a school. He has 
proceeded in these ways. 

First, he has encouraged teachers themselves to participate 
in the careful scrutiny of present practices and programs, and has 
sought ways to reward them for their curiosities, questions, and 
observations.-^ For example, one teacher observed that the reading 
lab program was deficient in providing the kind of practice in 
writing or discus3i-)n that would enable students to perform 
adequately when they moved into regular English classes. Her 
observation was credited by creating a new staffing arrangement 
to team her with another teacher interested in workinj; collabora- 
tively on expanding? the program to include instruction in writing. 

Nonetheless, teachers have typically been the evaluated and 
not the evaluators; participation in the close observation, 
analysis, and interpretation of practice represents something of 
an exercise in the unknown. Members of the administrative team 
anticipate that their encouragement might add to teachers' 
willingness to evaluate their own work and to be evaluated, but 
expect that the competence and confidence required to engage fully 
and comfortably in this line of work will come only from added 
knowledge and accumulated skill. To build a norm of evaluation 
here--to make the collective evaluation of practice a 
taken-for-granted part of being a teacher at Park--will require 
expanding teachers' capabilities in evaluation. 

AP: I don't think very many teachers are good at setting 
up programs for evaluation, I think very few are. 
They just haven't been trained to do that. If they 
haven't had much experience with developing evaluation 
processes, then they may just sit back and take whatever 
you give them because they don't know how to give you 
input . . . but you can work with them so that they feel 
that they're a part of the process as it's developed, by 
feeding them ideas, brainstorming, giving them good 
materials out of the literature, giving them samples of 
evaluation instruments. 



This is a qualitatively different stance from one that 
matches teachers' obligation to be evaluated with the right only 
to be protected from unfair procedure. The difference may be 
critical in a work situation where, due to declining enrollment 
and declining staff size, teachers are being asked to teach 
courses for which they were not trained or have not recently 
prepared. 
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Second, Dr. Abeyta himself pays close and continuous attention 
to classroom practice. In addition to checking grading patterns 
among teachers, he makes a regular practice of moving in and out 
of classrooms, observing classroom interaction, and discussing 
classroom practice with teachers, 

P: They'll tell you that the principal is the instructional 
leader in the school. I guess I would rephrase that in 
a way and say that the principal is really a manager, a 
facilitator, of the educational process. So, to learn 
how to be a facilitator, I've got to learn what's going 
on in the classroom. 

Reporting to teachers on his observations. Dr. Abeyta makes 
a deliberate and systematic effort to stress accomplishments and 
acknowledge strengths: 

P: And I always share the positive first and then come up 
with the stinger, but I try to do it in a constructive 
fashion. . , . 

Still, the emphasis on high expectations and criteria for 
solid classroom performance are stringent and inescapable. One 
teacher's evaluation, prepared by another member of the 
administrative team, was rewritten in less favorable terms after 
the principal judged that it reflected too little attention to 
classroom performance and too much credit for simple compliance 
with administrative demands (e.g., paperwork). 

Progress has been uneven. Some teachers praise Dr. Abeyta 
for being "the first one in twenty years to come in my classroom." 
And he, too, reports a generally favorable reception: 

P: The first classroom I went into, I felt, well, if they 
file a grievance on me I'll know it didn't work, my talk 
didn't work. If they don't, it's great. And they didn't. 
And to reinforce that, in a reading lab one day I was a 
little late [giving feedback] because I usually give them 
the memo back the next morning, no later than the next 
morning And I didn't to this particular pair of teachers. 
And they came down at the end of the day and they said, 
"My God, Dr. Abeyta, either you found nothing good at all, 
or everything was so bad you didn't want to write to us. 
Where's our note?" I said, "I'm sorry, I apologize, I was 
just a day late." So that feedback tells me they like me 
coming in the classroom. 

[and] 

[a department chairman] said to me, "Well, I've been 
teaching thirteen years and when ycu walk in, even if 
you're not evaluating me, my adrenalin really gets going. 
I begin to think about what I'm doing," 
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others are less certain. They find the unexpected examination 
of grading practices disconcerting, even unwarranted. The principal 
responds : 

P: rm not saying that the teacher failed, although that is 
a possibility. And they are very defensive. In fact, 
the building committee gave me some hassle about that the 
other day. And I asked them, why? What are you doing 
about it? What can we do to help? . . . Some people are 
comfortable with that, others are not. Some people have 
told me, "You're the first principal that has ever asked 
ine about my grades." Others have said it's subtle 
intimidation. 

Similarly, some find the sudden attention to their classroom 
work an assault on their competence. Certainly everyone, 
including the administrators, finds it difficult to conduct 
evaluation of practice in ways that maintain objectivity and 
preserve persons' self-respect, Missing are the perspectives and 
the habitual ways of talking that would make evaluation an 
ordinary part of teachers' work. One member of a team teaching 
situation notes that the presence of anot'.er teacher in the room 
forces him to engage in "self-evaluation," but adds that the 
lessons learned are confined to "what I snouldn't do" (e.g., doing 
the daily crossword puzzle while students are engaged in silent 
reading will earn him the disapproval of hir teammate). Conference 
discussions between principal and teachers have had their rough 
edges. Dr. Abeyta summarizes, "Some people get real defensive." 

The line between constructive scrutiny and biame appears 
^narrow, often hard to locate and harder still to walk. Building 
commitment to the continuous evaluation of practice, and 
introducing the set cf habits that would sustain that commitment 
has thus proved difficult. 



'VovHng together'': A nomt of coUegiality. Drawing on his 
own training in organizational development and on previous 
experience as an elementary school principal, Dr. Abeyta judged 
that school improvement at Park was necessarily a collective 
venture. For all the strengths of individual teachers working 
alon'^, the kinds of shared expectations and shared practices that 
add up to school success could not, in his view, be assured through 
the mutually independent actions of over one hundred faculty 
members. 

P: I think you really need to create that norm . . . for 
Park High School people to use people to help each other 
rather than the unusual situation where you use somebody 
only when you are in a bind. 

Thus, he and others on the administrative team have worked to 
build a situation in which teachers would find joy and merit in 
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work with their fellow teachers and with administrators. They have 
used four related approaches. 

First, Dr. Abeyta has worked to provide evidence to teachers 
that shared work with administrators will be to their individual 
and collective advantage without compromising their interests. In 
particular, he has tried to close the distance between the 
administrators and the powerful building committee by informing 
the committee of plans, seeking and using its ideas, and crediting 
its contributions: 

P: The building committee has always been a thorn in the 
side of the principal here. And I called them in and we 
had a discussion . . . and they said, 'Tou're going to 
have to prove your credibility to us/' 

I: Thr. building committee has a lot of influence, then, in 
the uc*ilding? 

P: Yeah. But now, if you let them know they are a part of 
the decision-making process [then] they have suggestions 
over and above what you would normally have asked for. . . . 
You know, they're involved, they develop commitment to an 
idea. And there's a little quote: "It's immeasurable 
what can be accomplished if one does not care who gets 
the credit.'* 

Second, members of the administrative team spend several hours 
of each day out around the building and grounds, visibly sharing 
in the central work of the schools, talking informally with teachers 
and students, and taking part in fielding the large or small crises 
that arise in the course of a day. In the course of those informal 
encounters. Dr. Abeyta deliberately cultivates opportunities for 
shared work with or among teachers. 

P: Sometimes when I go into the faculty lounge I say, "Hey, 
got this idea. Vlhat do you think about it?" Or, "Let me 
share with you and let me know some time what >ou think 
about it." And they begin to think about it and some 
come back and say, "Hey, that's not a bad idea." 

Recently he has offered to use administrative resources (scheduling, 
staff assignments, etc.) to support various small groups of teachers 
in collectively pursuing ideas that range from the modest 
(preparation of curriculum units) to the ambitious (a version of 
a school-within-a-school) . In this fashion, administrators build 
an image of collegial work that is not tied to individual 
difficulties (being "in a bind") but rather to the collective 
achievement of shared /?ims. 

And third, the principal has sought a more cohesive, 
"comfortable" set of social relations among a large and somewhat 
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impersonal staff. ^ According to one teacher, Dr. Abeyta achieved 
two major coups in his first six months at Park. The first was to 
close the park and bring students back into school. The second 
was to host a successful Christmas party. 

On several fronts, then. Dr. Abeyta and other administrators 
are working to cultivate a set of beliefs in and habits for shared 
discussion and shared work that will reshape Park High School as 
a workplace and as an educational institution. 



'^Taking a risk'': A norm of experimentation. 

P: I think what we have done this year is to try and create 
an environment where it is acceptable to take a risk. 

In the principal's view, the overt signs of failure--high 
absenteeism and dropout, low achievement, few college applications 
or acceptances— are symptomatic. They are produced in part by the 
prevailing policies and practices of the school itself, and are 
subject to change with some concerted effort and selective 
risk-taking by school staff. 

P: All of the things that I've talked about— the park and 
some of these things- -are s;Tnptoms, And when you begin 
to change the climate of the classroom [then you have to 
be] in a school where, if you're a teacher, you're 
willing to take a risk and know that if you succeed you 
get the credit and if you fail you are not jumped on. . . 

To build teachers' interests in experimentation as individuals 
and as departments or groups, Dr. Abeyta has pursued three 
strategies : 

First, he continues to announce at every opportunity that 
risk-taking is admired and will be supported and rewarded by ths 
adnui ^'tration. Faculty meetings in particular serve as occasions 
to state "publicly" that risk-taking will contribute to school 



Teachers here, more than in any of the other five schools, 
were inclined to criticize their peers personally and professionally 
in the course of interviews, and to stress the relative absence 
of any social affinity among individuals or groups. 
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success but without jeopardizing teachers' professional standing. 

P: I knov: a lot of my peers will feel threatened and say, 
'By God, I am the principal, I get the credit,' You 
also get the blame. But I think if Joe did good, he 
ought to get the credit. If he screws up I think 
someone should go to him and say, 'Uoe, man, this idea 
you proposed wasn't the best, but I admire you for 
proposing it, IVhat do you think about this? Get up, 
let's try again.'' . . . You'll hear this in faculty 
meeting tomorrow. I want them to know that they can 
take a risk and succeed or fail, that we encourage them 
to take a risk, and that by doing all of these wierd 
things that we are proposing at Park High School that 
somehow it will have some impact on the academic 
achievement of the students. 

Second, Dr. Abeyta displays a commitment to his announced 
stance by exercising considerable latitude in innovation himself. 
His own behavior (e.g., in making classroom visits) is in many 
respects a cbnsiderable departure from that of past principals 
and is explicitly intended to model experimentation as a route 
to improving school achievement. His own risks are visible to 
teachers and occasionally to students: 2 
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It is clear to teachers at Park that they do not jeopardize 
the good favor of the prinaipal by engaging in efforts to improve 
their own work or the school program. What is less clear (and 
less under the control of the principal) is the degree to which 
visible risk-taking will jeopardize a teacher's social standing 
with his fellow teachers. Teachers here have seen principals 
come and go; they are uncertain that this principal will be here 
long enough adequately to support and protect those teachers who 
take initiative now. It appears that a certain degree of 
collegiality is required to sustain the kind of risk-taking that 
Dr. Abeyta envisions--collegiality that is slow to build after 
years of firmly established "mutual independence." 

2 

Occasionally the risks may be miscalculated. As one move 
in an overall campaign to stimulate interest in risk-taking, 
the principal made a general offer to the faculty that he would 
trade places with any of them at their invitation. Teachers 
credited the invitation with confirming the principal's 
willingness to expose his own knowledge and skill to their 
scrutiny and to permit their critique of his classroom performance. 
However, in casting the invitation as a "trade," Dr. Abeyta 
unwittingly and unintentionally discouraged any takers. In that 
instance, greater risk accrued to the teacher than to the principal, 
Principals have all had classroom experience; teachers have not 
had experience as principals, and risk appearing foolish and quite 
genuinely out of place. The first question from one teacher was, 
"What if downtown calls?" 
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P: It was a risk, Til tell you, to close the park. That 
day, that morning, the faculty was lined against the 
windows up there looking out. 

And finally, the principal has assisted teachers to exercise 
some latitude in innovation and experimentation, and rewarded their 
efforts. He has declared (and demonstrated) his willingness to 
commit the resources of the school to support the development of 
new ideas. Staffing patterns have been altered, schedules changed, 
assistance offered in support of teachers wishing to pursue an idea. 
In addition, administrators are working to stimulate and confirm 
habits of coUegiality and evaluation that make experimentation 
more manageable and predictable (less **risky'*) and gains more 
certain. 

P: **What's your idea? Develop it, practice it, and then 
evaluate it. Keep a log on what happens.** ... We 
need to continue to assess the impact of our decision 
... on a formative and summative basis. Formative 
so that whoever is responsible for implementing that 
decision can say, '*We have a chance to retool, we can 
modify, we readjust as we go on and don't have *o wait 
a year to say, 'Oh my gosh, we messed up.'" 

By explicit announcement of his hopes and aims, and in the 
course of daily interaction with everyone from students to 
assistant principals. Park's new principal is trying to build 
a work situation in which teachers and administrators alike are 
capable of and committed to continuous improvement. Though he 
and others envision a role for university or district staff 
development in promoting school success, they maintain that 
'You've got to have some things going on [here] before you ever 
do that." 



POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

In the recent past, staff development has exerted little 
recognizable influence on Park High School. Drawing on interviews 
with teachers, counselors, and administrators, one could argue 
that there are nonetheless three opportunities for staff 
development in the immediate future. 

First, staff development could assist the administrative 
staff in two ways with their efforts to reshape work relationships 
at Park High School; 

(1) They can contribute knowledge and advice on stages or 
tactics of change. Dr. Abeyta observes that the coordinator of 
the Department of Staff Development has been useful in the past 
because "she can tell you how to get change." An assistant 
principal points out that no one administrative team commands 
all the knowledge, skill, and resources needed to mount a program 
of broad organizational change. 



AP: There's no way that ... the four of us alone have all 
the tools, all the background, and ail the information 
or the time necessary to do a good job. . , . 

By drawing on current research, by serving as a sounding 
board for discussions of theory and tactics, and by passing on 
the lessons of their own experience, staff development personnel 
can extend the resources of the four -member administrative team. 

(2) They can relieve the burden of preparation and the drain 
on administrators' time by assisting directly with some of the 
first stage requirements of change. For example, administrators 
at Park believe that teachers will engage more readily in program 
evaluation when they themselves are more familiar with the 
vocabulary and the methods of evaluation. Though administrative 
staff may in fact be capable of instructing teachers in evaluation 
methods, their other obligations make them an uncertain and 
unpredictable resource. Conceivably, teachers' interest in 
evaluation could be jeopardized if regularly scheduled evaluation 
seminars were cancelled or interrupted by administrators with 
competing responsibilities. By conducting such a seminar, staff 
development personnel could support long-term improvement goals 
by managing the more immediate demand for improved technical 
capabilities . 

In this regard, staff development acts in partnership with 
building administrators, taking on those roles that administrators, 
for whatever reason, feel they cannot credibly manage and working 
jointly with administrators on shared aims of school improvement. 
This raises the issue of what roles can be competently and credibly 
man^i^ed by outsiders, whether university professors, district 
personnel, or independent consultants. Most staff at Park declared 
themselves willing to learn from and with others whom they regard 
as knowledgeable, experienced, and skillful. The quandary is 
that it is net always clear how those qualities come to be 
recognized or how those views come to be shaped, 

P: People just say, "Gosh, I heard this consultant and he 
was great/' But great in what? 

Teachers complain about "authorities*' whose expertise does not 
extend to any useful understanding of the urban high school; 
they complain, too, about teachers whose skill in the classroom 
is not matched by their facility in instructing their peers: 

T: We had an inservice that was put on by the district . . . 
and it was how to mainstream kids. ... I took those, 
and those were deadly. They were taught by special ed 
people who were normally good teachers . . , but they 
couldn't teach it [to us]. 

In the view of administrators here, a partnership arrangement 
permits school personnel to be certain that they share with staff 
developers an explicit agreement about the outcomes to be sought 
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and the means by which they will be pursued. In turn, it requires 
that administrators know precisely what contribution they can 
expect from any outside consultant: 

AP: If we're going to make a change in this building, for 
example, and, and we're trying to get people excited and 
motivated and get them ready for this change, and you 
bring somebody in that sets you two paces backwards, you 
know, that's going to kill you, so you don't bring 
somebody in to talk to your people unless I would . . . 
or one of us would personally have had some experience 
with them so we know something about them, we know that 
they're talking down the same road. ... If, if I want 
to really accomplish something and I've got a specific 
goal, I would never ask somebody to come in and talk 
to a group cold unless I knew sanething about them. 
And a dossier just wouldn't do it. 

In parallel fashion, staff development could anticipate 
direct work in the school on topics decided and developed 
collaboratively with individual departments . ^ 

And third, district or university resources could complement 
developments in the school by providing a centralized source of 
references and materials, and by themselves organizing as 
"practical laboratories" where teachers and administrators could 
explore on a modest scale the connections between theory and 
practice. 

P: I hope the Staff Academy is set up so that you can see 
the theory and observe a practical lab application and 
then get to try it out and decide yourself. Where you 
can get some constructive criticism from your peers. 



The argument could be made that support might be built 
more readily through work with individual teachers, aiming for 
affiliation with an ever-expanding group of teachers. It is 
unlikely, however, that the present staff development resources 
of the district could support that kind of diffuse work on any 
meaningful scale. In addition, the prevailing pattern of mutual 
independence among teachers at Park suggests that a more 
influential route might be to attempt work within departments 
by which shared (group) expectations and habits supporting 
collegiality could be built. The risk to staff development in 
this kind of in-school involvement is that they will be ^'spread 
too thin" to do a credible job. and will in consequence erode 
teachers' interest and commitment. 

^As presently designed, the district's new Staff Academy 
is organized on these principles. 
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IV. SUNfMARY 



In the past, staff development at Park High School has made 
no appreciable difference to most teachers' satisfaction with their 
work, to the practices they employ in the classroom, or to the 
achievements they witness a.'nong their students. Drawing from 
interviews and observations, we have argued that there are two 
related explanations, and that these explanations themselves lead 
to a future design for staff development here. 

First, prevailing norms of interaction among teachers have 
been organized to foster (even require) autonomy and independence. 
Such norms serve to discourage teachers' routine involvement with 
others, leading them to work and leajn alone. Thus, the work 
situation at Park has not been conducive to teachers' participation 
in programs of staff development, nor to teachers' collective 
efforts to support one another in the application of new ideas. 

Second, the staff development programs in which teachers have 
joined have not been powerful enough in their design or execution 
to compete with or displace the long-standing patterns of work 
relationships at Park. By design, the Teacher Corps program sought 
its impact by engaging in direct work with teachers in school; in 
practice, it weakened its prospects for success by failing to 
strike initial agreements with teachers and by subsequently 
concentrating its efforts on a program (alternative education) 
that wielded little influence schoolwiJe, By design, the 
Instructional Improvement Program sought to generate a core of 
support within the school by recruiting groups of teachers to 
participate; in practice, the recruitment procedure did nothing 
to lead the thirty-two participating teachers even to view 
themselves as a group. Nor did arrangements for followup 
assistance serve to promote mutual support among teachers who 
were interested in testing the approaches they had been taught. 
Altogether, these two programs were thoughtfully conceived but 
not execuf^d in ways that would lead teachers into work with one 
another on a regular basis, or into the routine and sustained 
scrutiny of their present practices, or into the selective (and 
collective) trial of promising ideas. 

By all accounts, however, Park High School is changing. 
Building a commitment to collegial work, shared evaluation of 
programs and practices, experimentation, and high standards of 
student achievement is, by the principal's estimate, a five-year 
venture. Otheis on the staff echo that view. The prospects 
that staff development will play a role here, and that it will 
contribute in measurable ways to school success, appear to hinge 
on the success of these current efforts to reshape work relationship 
among teachers and between teachers and others, and on the 
contribution that staff development itself can make toward that 
end. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Located in an affluent neighborhood, Reed Junior High was 
among the most prestigious and successful junior highs in the 
district in the years prior to desegregation. Teaching assignments 
here were prized. The faculty prided itself on its academic 
competence, and on the standards they held (and met) for academic 
achievement. 

With desegregation, teachers encountered diversity of a sort 
they had never faced before: diversity in a student population 
that was racially and socioeconomical ly mixed and whose elementary 
school preparation varied substantially;^ diversity of educational 
aims that were broadened to include not only academic achievement 
but also group parity and intergroup harmony- The early years of 
desegregation were, by all accounts, 2 difficult. Teachers here 
look back with emotions ranging from humor to anger at the days 
when classes were rendered impossible by large groups who ran the 
halls, by verbal and physical confrontations, and by sheer 
uncertainty about how to manage either classroom order or classroom 
instruction. 

Some teachers say that black students were derogated, ignored, 
left to the back of the room and the bottom of the class. Others, 
looking back, say that the disruptions that black students caused 
should have been no surprise, since it was evident from the moment 
they stepped off the bus that they were unwelcome. Today, teachers 
consider themselves and the students survivors of hard times. They 
look around them and see more intergroup friendships each year, 
more casual talk among black and white students during classes or 
in hallways, more tendency on the part of everyone (including 
parents) to describe or explain conflicts in nonracial terms. 



In the first few years of desegregation, according to Reed's 
principal, some of these problems were exacerbated by the turmoil 
surrounding student and faculty transfers, and the strains and 
tensions produced by desegregation itself. Instruction '*took third 
or fourth place,'* and students were coming out of elementary schools 
unable to read. Now, as the situation has become more stable, some 
of these earlier problems are diminishing, some of the early 
differences among groups are being eroded. These experiences 
suggest that efforts to judge the impact of desegregation by 
measuring academic achievement after one or two years may be 
misguided--that , if anything, certain early stage losses might be 
expected, followed by gradual and steady gains, 

2 

Interviews were conducted with nineteen of sixty-three faculty 
members (30 percent) and with all four members of the administrative 
team. Observations were made in the classrooms of eight teachers. 
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Teachers have gained the confidence to treat Reed once again as a 
''regular school. "1 Certainly a degree of social and academic 
segregation remains. One administrator says that integration in 
the sense of "true acceptance'' has yet to be achieved. High 
classes here are still predominantly white, low or remedial classes 
predominantly black. Most teachers, however, claim that with a 
persistent emphasis on "meaningful instruction," the gap is 
narrowing and the number of black students in advanced classes is 
increasing. 

On the whole, staff here attribute their successes during 
this period to their own determination and persistence, and to 
administrative response to serious disruption. Reed's history 
as a successful and prestigious school seems to have offered 
something of an incentive to teachers to preserve the reputation, 
to uphold standards of excellence and to meet the challenge to 
their own competence and confidence. Qrver time, the faculty has 
come to trace its strengths not only to solid academic preparation 
but also to a certain adaptibility and flexibility in the face 
of change. 

At the time this study was completed, two new features of 
work at Reed may have colored teachers' and administrators' views 
of the school and of "learning on the job." First, the district 



A shop teacher describes the first year of desegregation, in 
which teachers were warned to "lock things up." Now, he has shifted 
to an honor system regarding tools, and has lost not a single tool 
in the last five years. Should something turn up lost, he says, he 
has only to mention its absence for it to show up again. 

2 

Teachers here, noting that minority students are still 
overrepresented in the low academic classes, say that gains are 
nonetheless evident and that next year there will be fewer remedial 
classes ''because they aren't needed any more." Minority students 
constituted from 10 percent to 25 percent of the advanced classes 
we observed. 

■^Teachers report that administrators responded to students' 
sit-down strikes by calling parents, 90 percent of whom offered 
support. Still, by other accounts, administrators themselves were 
uncertain how to proceed and were often unskilled and unpracticed 
in roles they were forced to take but had never been trained to 
assume. One teacher recalls being offended when the announcement 
of the husin? arrangements prompted the building principal to 
gather the teachers and warn them to keep purses and other valuables 
under lock and key. Another remembers that the principal's frequent 
praise of and physical affection toward the black students struck 
teachers and students alike as "phony." Some teachers speak with 
some sympathy of a subsequent principal who had been a capable 
teacher and who might have been a capable administrator under more 
stable circumstances, but who simply was not prepared to exert 
leadership in the face of change on this scale. 
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was engaged in two moves that affected the job prospects and 
placement of teachers and assistant principals. The opening of a 
new junior-senior high school would draw approximately one-third 
of Reed's students in the coming school year, calling for a 
comparable reduction in staff, Teachers were waiting throughout 
most of the spring for news of transfers they did not want and 
would not welcome. In addition, the district reached agreement 
during the spring on a shift from traditional three-year junior 
high schools to a two-year middle school, followed by four years 
of high school. This change was scheduled for the fall of 198K 
and would further affect the placement of Reed teachers. 
Uncertainty over job security has created a certain distraction 
from other concerns (like professional improvement) and has 
introduced some strain into relations among teachers and between 
teachers and administrators. 

A second new feature of work here is the recent arrival of 
a new principal. Though in her first principalship at Reed, Mrs. 
Landry brings to the position many years' experience as assistant 
principal of a large high school and experience as one of the 
district's curriculum supervisors. Neither she nor the teachers 
considers her a neophyte. 

In the six months that she had been at Reed when this study 
was completed, the new principal had been credited by teachers 
with "changing the climate at this school," providing "leadership 
all the way down to the boiler room," and generally "cringiuj^ out 
the best in people," Teachers described four ways that the 
principal, together with other members of the administrative team, 
has stimulated teachers ♦ interest and their commitment to good 
work . 

First, she has stated clear expectations for professionalism. 
Teachers recall that in the very first faculty meeting of the year, 
the new principal stated her expectations for d professional staff 
clearly and unequivocally. 



This schedule was delayed part way into the 1980-81 "planning 
year" when the court declared itself uncertain of the implications 
of the move with regard to the desegregation plan. Earliest 
implementation of the change is now anticipated for fall 1982. 

2 

This strategic use of the first faculty meeting was deliberate 
and, on the evidence, successful in conveying the principal's 
intent. As Mrs. Landry describes that intent, "I began in the fall 
when we had our first faculty meeting. I decided, in fairness to 
the faculty, that I would tell them exactly where I was coming from 
in terms of my expectations." 



T: At the first faculty meeting she said, expect all of 
you to do your job, to be professional, to be to school 
on time, to put in a full day" . . . very straight, no 
b.s., and yet somewhat relaxed, very friendly. She made 
an effort to meet everyone. 

T: She stood up in faculty meeting and said exactly her 
beliefs, what she expected of people. 

Second, she visibly and systematically supports teachers' 
efforts at professional improvement. By teachers' accounts, Mrs. 
Landry encourages teachers to improve their work by fostering the 
regular use of educational leave days, and by using the 
administrative resources at her disposal to support teachers' hard 
work and .'nnovative ideas. She helped to arrange half-day work 
sessions for the math department to continue its implementation 
of mastery learning, she took over classes for an English teacher 
who had devoted long hours to building a program and who was unable 
to get a substitute to attend a state conference. Teachers claim 
that administrators try to support teachers by arranging a schedule 
and teaching assignments to accord with teachers' preferences and 
strengths, and by minimizing the number of different preparations 
that teachers must manage. 

Third, teachers praise administrators here for being visible 
and accessible, Mrs, Landry and the assistant principals spend 
time out in the building, in classes, on the grounds. They handle 
minor and major disciplinary incidents and talk with teachers and 
students. One assistant principal joins teachers in the lounge 
for iunch and cards each day; the principal and another assistant 
principal eat lunch with teachers in the small teachers' lunchroom 
near the cafeteria. Teachers credit the principal for building 
rapport in part by "socializing" with teachers. Informally, there 
is something of a sense that teachers and administrators make up a 
group of people working together, and that administrators work 
hard to minimize the distance between their position and teachers'. 



Teachers distinguish this stand from one they summarize as 
"twelve reasons why it can't be done.*' 

2 

Mrs. Landry reports that she prefers to encourage innovation 
and improvement by visibly supporting teachers' initiatives. It 
is her view that interests and involvements will expand as teachers 
informally persuade and recruit one another, and as the consistency 
of administrative support is demonstrated. This strategy stands in 
contrast to one based in administrative initiative, by which the 
interests of the principal or a few enthusiastic teachers become 
the justification for a large-scale, formal program requiring the 
participation of many. 
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Finally, teachers credit administrators for "backing up the 
teachers.'* Teachers report t^at their new principal has backed 
them up in ways that have made their lives easier and that have 
demonstrated her loyalty to them and the school. At a time when 
teachers were nervous about impending transfers, she passed on 
information quickly that teachers in other buildings were having 
to learn through the rumor mill. In a conflict between teachers' 
interests and a fellow principal's desire to transfer a troublesome 
student, Mrs. Landry backed the teachers: 

T: These teachers couldn^t believe that we had a principal 
like that. I couldn't believe it. I'd never seen it 
before in my life. If you dic^ go to a principal, the 
principal would say, "Well, sh.^'s not that bad, she has 
a few problems. In the moantime, we're going to get 
Sidney to take one of our kids and it's all arranged." 
She really took care of it, and I mean really impressive. 

In approaching Reed Junior High for insights about school 
success and staff development, we were entering a school with a 
record o? accomplishment, a high degree of professional assurance, 
and an administration committed to continuous improvement. We 
were also ente'^'ing a school where formal involvement in staff 
development has been minimal. As individuals, teachers have 
participated in university and district classes. In this way. they 
say, they have earned the credits needed to preserve their 
competitive edge in a tight job market and to raise their position 
on the pay scale, and they have remained current in their fields. 
As a school. Reed has organized the periodic inservices needed to 
satisfy the provisions of the court order, but has sponsored little 
other participation in staff development. Only recently, as a 
small number of teachers have sought training in mastery learning 
principles and methods (drawn from the work of Benjamin Bloom), 
have teachers here begun to credit a potentially favorable role 
for staff development. 



LL - JNG ON THE JOB AT REED- 

TEACHERS' ANP ADMINISTRATORS* VIEWS OF STAFF" DEVELOPMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

Teachers and administrators alike ew Reed Junior Hi^, . as a 
good school and the faculty as a strong and capable faculty. Most 
teachers give thoughtful attention to their classroom practices, 
to the effects they achieve, and to means by which they could be 
strergthened. Social and professional standing is, by most 
accounts, closely bound up with perceived competence in the 
classroom: 

T: In this building there's all Kinds of respect given to a 
good teacher whether he particip ites socially or not. 
And a poor teacher is just not respected at all. 
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The prevailing social relationships in the buildin^ offer a 
powerful incentive toward continuous improvement. Further, those 
teachers who have invested time, thought, and energy in developing 
and testing new ideas have reaped the rewards not only in tne 
respect and admiration of fellow teachers, but also in visibly 
improved performance in the classroom. One teacher who is working 
to apply mastery learning principles systematically in her classes 
reports that ''the preparation is longer, but it's worth it,'* 
Others who are working with the same approach claim they have 
changed their teaching: 

T: IVhen I came back [from mastery learning training] I did 
change a lot of things about my classes. 

T: This year more than any other year I feel that I have 
been prepared every time I walk in that class. . . . 
Where last year, fifty percent of the time I would walk 
in there, 'Oh, what page are we on?' . . . And that's 
not the way to teach. 

In effect, ^'learning on the job" is an integral part of work at 
Reed. Staff development as a formal set of activities or 
arrangements, however, has had a less central and less favored 
role here. For the past several years, schoolwide staff development 
has been organized exclusively in response to the requirements 
for human relations training that are part of the court 
desegregation order. By teachers' and administrators' accounts, 
these ventures have been flawed in several respects. Over time, 
flawed efforts (even if well-intended) have eroded teachers' 
faith in the ability of outside staff development to offer guidance 
with complex problems of the sort encountered in the last several 
years. Their views have been sharpened by the fact tha"*: most of 
the district staff development in which they have participated is 
a requirement of the court order: ' force fails" is a recurring 
theme, and one administrator adds that inservices may have "done 
more harm than good." Still, teachers' and administrators' 
criticisms reveal legitimate questions and valuable insights. 
The past has disappointed in ways that appear to ye remediable. 
\nd some recent, smaller-seal'" involvements in the district's 
Hiastery learning training program exhibit some possibilities that 
could conceivably be expanded here. 



SCHOOLWIDE INVOLVEMENTS WITH STAFF PEVTLOPMENT: COURT-ORDERED 
INSERVICE 

Until the onset of desegregation, teachers here had been 
accustomed to upgrading their own teaching by participating in 
university classes and occasional conferences or workshops; 
improvement was an individual obligation, reflected in individual 
classrooms. With desegregation, the responsibility for improvement 
became collective and the issues bearing on improvement became 
visibly larger and more complex than individual teachers could 
resolve in individual classrooms. Schoolwide inservices, involving 
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the entire school staff, were presumably directed at building the 
capabilities of administrators, teachers, specialists, custodians, 
and others tc negotiate this changed situation in ways that would 
foster comparable achievement across groups and improved intergroup 
relations. 

Judging by teachers' and administrators* descriptions, those 
efforts were not successful.^ Teachers at Reed note gradual and 
steady improvement in teachers' relationships with black students, 
in intergroup friendships, and in the academic accomplishments of 
the black students: they do not, however, attribute those effects 
to an/ contribution made by inservice workshops: 

T: The workshops have not done enough. I can see in this 
building that people's attitudes have changed since the 
busing first started and it's just because of their 
continual contact with the kids, you know. It's not 
because of anything that the workshop has done. 

Nonetheless, teacheis do not even now play down the difficulties 
and the turmoil of integration. Assistance would ht. /e been welcome. 
In their views, assistance has been inadequate in three ways. 



Relevance and "Practicality" 

First, staff development programs have not achieved the kind 
of conceptual clarity or practical specificity that would lead 
teachers to understand a situation more fully or to address it 
differently. In the early stages of desegregation, as teachers 
coped with conflict and confusion of several sorts, they found 
that their established routines for organizing instruction and 
sustaining classroom order simply did not work. There were 
sit-down strikes, verbal confrontations, and physical fights. 
Teachers' interests centered on simply getting through the day. 
Concern for instruction took a back seat to concerns for a certain 
social and physical stability in the building. 

Perhaps anticipating some of the social turmoil that would 
be spawned by desegregation, the court ordered that inservice 
training for school personnel stress aspects of social relationships. 
As teachers and administrators reconstruct these inservice sessions, 
they addressed issues of social integr?»-ion by concentrating on 



One teacher reports that it to-^k two or three years for the 
majority of the faculty to learn to describe black students in 
other than racial terms. Similarly, it took staff a long while to 
understand that separate programs or Mnits in "black studies" or 
"black literature" only perpetuated a separate status for new 
minority students. The combination of a radically new situation 
and old habits made discoveries slow to come and hard to recognize. 
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characteristics of avoups , rather than characteristics of 
situations as teachers encountered them in hallways, lunchroom, 
and classrooms. The concentration on group differences was 
accompanied by an emphasis on what not to do and what not to 
expect tnat, in the words of one teacher, "only helped us to 
panic . 



T: We had some inservice training in which they said, '»Now 
you don^t use the word 'boy,' you don't lay your hands 
on the black students, you don't touch them". . . so 
many mannerisms, so many techniques you were told you 
couldn't do, that you almost panicked and said, MVhat 
can I do?' You know. 

I: Was there anything about the inservices that you really 
found helpful? 

T: The inservice probably helped us to panic originally 
[laughs] . 



An effort to unravel actual situations, by contrast, would 
have lent some focus and would have conveyed to teachers that 
others were willing to come to terms with the same kinds of 
decisions that teachers and administrators had to make day after 
day: 

T: Say you have this situation. If the person [speaker] 
can address that situation, then it helps me focus in 
a lot better. If the teacher says, 'What would, you do 
in this situation?' and the speaker is not afraid to go 
out on a limb and say, 'This is what I think should be 
done given certain circumstances.' . . . Otherwise, 
speakers will say, 'Well, I'm not that familiar with 
that situation and I really can't deal with it.' And 
they'll just evade it. It's like they're afraid to 
reallv yirtvp in and take a stand, which is what we have 
to do every day in the classroom. 

According to some teachers, the cause of "social integration" 
might have been advanced more readily by training in techniques 
for classroom instruction and classroom management that were 
appropriate for the new, more heterogeneous, situation: 

T: The emphasis is now getting back to instruction where it 

should have been all along. But we overlooked it for years. 



According to one teacher, the prevailing stance toward 

desegregation was that it was a ''bad" situation. A different 

viewpoint and a different set of tactics might have emerged, he 

claims, had the district concentrated on generating the image of 

a "new*' situation that might be tackled much as one tackles a 
difficult problem in mathematics. 
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They were more concerned with social integration. We 
spent a lot of time, had a lot of workshops on human 
relations and how to deal with children in integrated 
classrooms, and the minority child and things having 
to do with getting along. 

In addition, the concentration on group characteristics and 
group relations may have obscured some of the other sources of 
turmoil in newly integrated buildings. At least one administrator 
traces the problems of tho^e early days not to group racial 
conflicts but to the massive dislocation that accompanied 
desegregation . 

A: Our biggest problem didn't come from black kids. Our biggest 
problem came from ninth graders who had been two years at 
their own school and then were forced to come to a new school 
as a ninth grader. . . . They were tlie kids who had been 
elected to the student council and they were kids who were 
going to be class officers and they were thrust into a 
community where they didn't feel like they belonged. 

Further ^ when "practical" advice was offered in the course of 
human relations inservice training, teachers frequently found it 
to be questionable advice. Some suggestions emphasized teachers' 
obligations to promote group belonging and to accommodate group 
characteristics, but did not account for teachers' other pressing 
obligations: 

T: Tlie one we laugh about so tch was one where we had an 
individual who came out and told us that the biggest 
thing we had to remember was that black kids are 
different. And it just made me furious, because there 
was one thing we didn't need to hear. ... At least I 
felt the Slacks weren't different. And he said, you know, 
"When that little kid calls you a mother, what you're 
supposed to do is put your arm around him and go sit on 
the steps and eat a bag of fritos with him." Well, you 
know, how idealistic can you be? "What do I do with the 
other twenty-nine kids in rlass?'* the teacher says. And 
I mean, this was the type of thing they were throwing 
out at us and all it did was to build a bigger barrier 
with the teachers who were having problems to start with. 

Other advice, when followed, only escalated the trouble: 

A: And then at that time the big thing was to have rap 

sessions. You know, so we put a hundred and fifty blacks 
in the auditorium and say, **Now what's the matter?** Then 
you'd have screaming and hollering and shouting with nobody 
to control it, and then ring the bell and send them out 
into the halls. And every time we tried it we had a riot. 
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And still other advice called for actions well outside the control 
of teachers. One recent speaker, pressed by teachers for ^'radicaT^ 
solutions, talked about el iminatin,? compulsorv education. 

In sum, at a time when teachers were faced with diverse, often 
diffuse, obligations for academic achievement, intergroup harmony, 
and individual or group belonging, the most common inservice topics 
and treatments offered little assistance. 

T: The workshops weren't that effective. I think they 

learned by experience, either by trying different things 
or by watching others. 



A: Most of our faculty had a very difficult time adjusting 
to blacks. 

I: How did they? How did they manage? 

A: Well, you know, we had all the inservices . . . but . . . 
those were complete bomb-out s.^ In most cases they were 
the idealistic approach, which had absolutely nothing to 
do with the real world that we were having to live in. 

These critical remarks raise certain questions about the 
degree to which and the way in which outside staff development 
might achieve the kind of re^-^vance and ''practicality*' that teachers 
and administrators require, fhere are several issues at stake 
here. First is the issue of broad topical relevance. Are outsiders 
sufficiently in touch with teachers' and administrators' work in 
schools to judge which among several potentially relevant topics 
deserves most thorough and most immediate attention? At Reed this 
general relevance is sought in part by polling teachers about their 
preferences for inservice topics.^ 



On the whole, teachers register frustration or discouragement 
when they recall the role played by inservice assistance during 
the early years of desegregation; at a time when they needed 
assistance, little was forthcoming. Now, when they feel less in 
need of assistance, they tend to "tolerate" the twice-a-year 
sessions. Some cultivate a kind of wry humor about them. The 
cartoon on page 160 was done by two teachers during an inservice 
mee^i:.^. Still, some teachers speculate that there simply were no 
experts who could have helped with the first year or two of 
desegregation--that the situation was sufficiently new and 
sufficiently complex that the search for authoritative outside 
advice was a fruitless venture. 

2 

The value of a polling procedure to tap teachers' central 
interests and to stimulate the kind of thoughtful response needed 
to guide inservice preparation is uncertain here; teachers' 
response to the periodic poll may well be colored by their 
general indifference toward schoolwide inservices. 
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The second issue is one of specific, situational relevance: 
are outside staff developers sufficier.tl v knowledgeable about the 
day-to-day realities of work in urban desegregated schools (or this 
school) to make their ideas credible and their advice persuasive? 
Distance from the day-to-day work inevitably hinders outsiders' 
ability to prove useful to teachers or administrators. To some 
extent, outsiders mus': rely on the descriptive detail that insiders 
command as a poir/. departure for constructing realistic advice. 
(The district's increasing reliance on "talent from within" is 
noticed and praised by teachers here. Presumably, persons who have 
worked or are now working in district schools bring an understanding 
and a store of expe-^ience to their staff development work that 
others cannot contribute,) 

A recent inservice illustrates how opportunities to accomplish 
"practicality" and relevance might be seized and how they are 
equally easily missed. On a previous occasion, teachers at Reed 
had been impressed by the arguments offered by a local psychiatrist, 
Dr. Carson. His arguments were persuasive in part because they 
relieved some of the stress teachers were feeling (e.g., "no 
teacher can reach all kids"). He was also persuasive, however, 
because he illustrated ea^h principle of adult/child interaction 
with dramatic examples, wirh tapes of actual interaction that could 
be analyzed and interpreted, and with role playing in which he took 
all of the major parts. On the basis of that performance, teachers 
believed that he might be able to apply his arguments more 
specifically to cases of classroom practice. In a highly unusual 
move ("a first"), they invited him back for another session. 

This second session failed to meet teachers' expectations. 
Based on teachers' accounts, their written eval^'atiors , and on our 
own observation, there seem to be several reasons. First, Dr. 
Carson had attempted (in line with teachers' requests) to become 
more fa.Miar with the school, so that his examples and advice 
might prove responsive to the interests and concerns actually 
expressed by school staff. He sent an associate to spend a day 
in the school talking to teachers, administrators, and students 
and visiting classrooms. She, in turn, summarized her impressions 
in a short written report and submitted them to Dr. Carson prior 
to his next scheduled meeting at the school. This strategy proved 
to be symbolically strong (it impressed teachers with his 
willingness to learn their views), but functionally weak (it 
didn't inform him well enough to make a difference that teachers 
could detect). By sending an associate. Dr. Carson relied heavily 
on the ability of a third person to convey to him an understanding 
that was both accurate and detailed enough to guide him in his 
comments during the forthcoming inservice. Yet the report is in 
fact only sketched in broad strokes. There are necessarily limits 
to what an outside visitor, previously unacquainted with the 
school, can learn in a single day's conversation and observation. 
Nonetheless, there may have been some untapped possibilities. The 
visit might have been structured around some of the key arguments 
that teachers drew from the earlier session. For example, leachex's 
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were attracted by an argument about building responsibility in 
students by creating situations in which they in fact had the 
option to act responsibly or irresponsibly, and to witness the 
ways in which their choices were clearly tied to consequences. 
A useful analysis might have followed from an attempt to catalogue 
some of teachers* present, observable practices in light of the 
'♦responsibility*' argument. Assuming that the time of a single 
outside observer is too limited to manage such a chore on any 
meaningful scale. Dr. Carson might have encouraged teachers to 
**prepare" for the second inservice by each documenting two instances 
in which they believe interactions with students contributed to 
responsibility, and two instances in which they were uncertain how 
to proceed, uncertain of their effects, or reasonably sure they 
had undermined their own intent. (Teachers report that they rarely 
are in a situation in which it is both permissible and valuable to 
say, **I blew it/*) Teachers' stated preferences for staff 
development lead clearly in the direction of collaborative work 
among feliow professionals; by arranging for shared preparation 
for the second inservice. Dr. Carson might have insured that he 
could deliver practical and relevant analyses and might have built 
greater teacher interest anJ commitment. 

The promise of relevance in this instance was jeopardized in 
other ways as well, In the effort to be cost-efficient, to complete 
the requirement for court-ordered inservice, and to spread "good*' 
consultants more widely, schools team up for inservices. In this 
case, sta^.f from two other junior high schools were present, making 
an audience of over 200, of whom two-thirds had not heard the 
earlier presentation. The possibility for cumulative and 
increasingly specific understanding that might have come with a 
second session with the same speaker was lost when most of the 
available time had to be spent informing the newcomers. 
Disappointed, Reed teachers wrote in their evaluations that the 
inservice had been **repetitive** and **redundant . *' 

In sum, the question here is whether staff developers can 
be made sufficiently knowledgeable about the views and experiences 
that prevail in a school, a department, or a classroom to give a 
credible performance. The evidence is that one of two conditions 
must apply: either the speaker/consultant must spend enough time 
in the school to become informed of the day-to-day realities; ov 
the inservice session itself must be constructed to draw 
systematically and rigorously upon teachers* ovm descriptions cf 
situations and interactions. 

A third issue is the **state of the art," i.e., the degree to 
which the present level of outsiders' knowledge, skill, and 
experience is adequate to the task at hand. In the early stages 
of desegregation, there is some question whether any single 
C'Utsider could have equipped teachers to ease group conflicts and 
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to reorganize classroom approaches.-^ As the situation has gradually 
stabilized and teachers* interests have focused on instruction and 
curriculum, staff development programs have been able to draw on 
a knowledge base that is more firmly established, more subject to 
widespread agreement, more easily tied to teachers* traditional 
views of their roles, and more readily translated in terms of 
desirable behaviors and practices (rather than desirable attitudes 
and feelings) . 



Frequency: Time for Reflection and Practice 

A second flaw was that formal inserv'ices took place too 
infrequently- to support any systematic and collective attention 
to ideas and methods, or to support any cumulative understanding 
and practice. By teachers' descriptions, these inservices were 
not atypical of teacher training generally in this regard. 
Recalling their undergraduate preparation and many of their 
graduate courses, teachers claim that fornal training seriously 
underestimates the amount of time and practice required to test 
approaches and to build competence and confidence. 

T: I took a class wi^n a professor who lectured for ten or 
twelve sessions on methodology of social studies. And 
someone said, **Well, why don't you put some of that into 
practice?'' And he said, *'Well, you're going to get a 
chance to do that in the last week, you know," And 
everyone had five or ten minutes to present a lesson. 

T: Every education course that I ever was in was taught by 
ninnies. They seemed to feel that with fifteen minutes' 
practice you should be able to go in and know everything 
about classroom management and controlling the class, 
and how to set up a lesson. . , . You can't do it. 



This district underwent desegregation in the early 1970s. 
Much of the case study literature that describee in detail the 
practical realities of desegregation is a product of the mid- and 
late 1970s. Many of the insights that have grown out of earlier 
desegregation in the south remained unanalyzed and unrecorded when 
this district's desegregation lawsuit was filed in 1969. Even 
assuming some parallels between urban desegregation in the south 
and the north, this district had little systematic knowledge and 
experience on which to draw, 

^Frequency will not make up for irrelevance, but it may 
force it as an issue. And where the assistance is considered 
relevant and useful, frequent and regular contact appears 
essential, especially in the early stages of any new venture, 



For most teachers, throughout most of the;r formal training 
there has been little opportunity to combine practice and 
reflection in a way that contributes to skill and satisfaction 
over time. They made the same observation with respect to the 
inservices intended to assist desegregation. 

The requirement of the court order was that school staff 
receive five hours of training in human relations each school 
year. At Reed, this amounted to one two-and-a-half -hour session 
after school each semester. 

T: ... they thought they could improve human relations 
by presenting a workshop twice a year for two and a half 
hours * 

Teachers' accounts of ^'learning on the job'' belie any claim that 
a good teacher can ^mply take a good idea and run with it. Even 
under ordinary circumstances, teachers claim that it takes time to 
master good teaching. (Recalling their first exposure to the 
job, teachers estimate that it takes from three to five years to 
be capable of "directing someone else's learning. '0 Desegregation 
was in many respects the equivalent of a first year on the job. 
Developing the competence and confidence required to do a good 
job in a newly desegregated school could reasonably be expected 
to be an equally lengthy process. 

These remarks raise the question whether outside staff 
developers can engage with teachers or administrators with the 
kind of frequency and regularity required to exert influence on 
habitual perspectives and practices. This is an issue of limited 
resources and raises questions of staff development's ability to 
pursue the kind of consulting relationships that might produce 
lasting effect. Teachers are skeptical that much benefit can be 
derived from twice-a-year lectures, yet the principal and several 
teachers noted with some sympathy that district staff are spread 
too thin to be much of a resource to individual buildings. 

At the same time, where the district has managed to arrange 
long-term partnerships, teachers do credit staff development with 
some influence. At Reed, th? math department's recent involvement 
with the district's mastery learning team has led teachers to. 
change their approach in the classroom and has apparently been 
instrumental in recruiting the participation of other faculty 
members in a training workshop held early in the summer. 



Authorities and Experts 

A third flaw was an overreliance on authorities and experts, 
and a corresponding underreliance on the knowledge; experience, 
and skills of teachers and building administrators., Teachers recall 
that inservices were generally designed for a speaker to lecture 
to the staff, possibly followed by small group discussion; control 
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over the topic, its development, the nature of the ideas presented, 
and the advice given lay with the invited speaker. 'Hiis 
nonreciprocal arrangement became a source of scie irritation as 
teachers increasingly were disappointed by authorities whose 
knowledge offered no solutions to their most pressing problems. 
Teachers complain that speakers have no practical knowledge to 
draw from and begin their presentations by disclaiming any 
familiarity with the district. Teachers report that in much of 
the inservice associated with desegregation, they were confronted 
with a series of ''experts^* on one group or another who themselves 
were new to the practical realities of school desegregation. 
Whatever most ''experts" were expert in, it was not the day-to-day 
reality of desegregating schools. Teachers came to discredit 
outsiders' knowledge of minority groups, human relations, 
''communication,'* and the like. Speakers, in turn, were dismayed 
by the open hostility of teachers who expected solutions to 
problems that were admittedly complex; 

T: There was always a great deal of hostility. Most of 
the people that I've had in here for inservices walked 
away saying, "Man, there's a lot of anger, a lot of 
frustration. They want me to give them answers. I'm 
here to learn, too. I don't have the answers. . . . 
We can't come in and solve their problems." 

On this e/idence, it seems that an expert/client arrangement 
virtually insures that clients will oe disappointed and consultants 
blamed . 



Under those circumstances, some arrangement for collaborative 
analysis of situations, definition of problems, and design of 
solutions might have added to teachers' sense of control and 
commitment; unilateral presentations, made once every six months 
by speakers unfamiliar with the immediate setting, on topics 
remote from daily experience and "translated" into bad practical 
advice, only served to escalate teachers' fears anger, frustration. 

These criticisms raise questions about how outside staff 
developers might achieve the proper reciprocity and deference 
required to stimulate teachers' interest and commitment as fellow 
pr"»fessionals. Teachcis resist events that they interpret as 
"someone telling us what to do." (They resist even more 
vehemently someone who offers advice while admitting readily that 
he or she coul,^ not do the job.) At the least, it appears, 
outsiders can create a willing audience by announcing recognition 
of teachers' skill and perseverence in the face of difficult 
circumstances. Teachers appreci?te a "pat on the back." One 
recent speaker gained favor among Reed speakers by repeatedly 
crediting them with doing a good job under difficult circumstances, 
and by making some attempt to learn their perceptions of the 
school before conducting an inservice. His marked deference to 
teachers' capabilities placed teachers at ease and made them 
willing to hear him out. 
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There is some evidence here, though, that deference and 
nominal recognition have their limits. To achieve influence over 
teachers* practices appears to require more than simply crediting 
teachers' good work. It requires that staff development visibly 
draw upon teachers' knowledge to complement, develop, and adapt 
the knowledge contributed by outsiders.^ One teacher distinguished 
good from bad visiting curriculum teams on the basis of their 
willingness to provide discussion, feedback, materials, or 
demonstrations, and to address an agenda constructed by teachers 
on the basis of recurrent classroom situations and observations. 

T: A resource team--resource! What approach do you use? 
How do you look at this material? Someone else's 
viewpoint to bounce off of. Teach a class if you are 
asked to. At least offer some input. I think a lot of 
these turn out to be one-day meetings of, 'Well, got 
any questions? Got any materials you want me to get 
for you?' That's not resource. You come and you say, 
*0h, you're doing this. . . . I've got these materials 
I can get my hands on. Would you like to try somechii»g 
new?' or 'So-and-so at this school I went to laf.t year 
was doing it this way. Would you like to see some of 
their materials?' . . . 

I wanted positive or negative comments on [our classroom 
approach] . And then I wanted him to teach us an 
interpretation of a test, a brand new test that had come 
out. It's easy giving it, but interpreting it is a 
corker. There was a third thing . . . short-term 
objectives for each child. . . . And basically, there 
weren't too many comments [about the classroom]. We 
didn't get to the interpretation of the test. He just 
said use your lesson plans [for the short-term objectives]. 
But we had an hour and a half discussion of the pros and 
cons of special ed in the district. And so there was 
nothing. 

In other examples, teachers report devoting substantial time and 
energy to projects that made substantial demands on their own 
resources but that simultaneously offered substantial gains in 
the classroom and satisfaction with work. 

The requirement, it seems, is that staff development be 
designed in ways that take into account an active, rather than 
passive, teacher role. 



Teachers will evaluate an inservice session favorably on 
the basis of the i-mer, but do not talk about changing their 
teaching in the absence of the latter. Tn that light, teachers' 
evaluations of inservices are misleading cues to the influence 
exerted by staff development. 
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Summary 



In all, teachers suggest that staff development might have 
had some influence here during the first years of desegregation 
if it had: 

Worked in collaboration with teachers and administrators to 
connect broad topics to specific situational concerns and 
questions. For example, if social integration and group 
status were issues of integration, what were six ways that 
school staff could rearrange txtracurricular activities, class 
offices, and student council membership to offer some visible 
evidence of group membership and influence in the first year? 
If gaps in achievement were bound up with group status, what 
was the best way to organize curriculum placement and classroom 
instruction to preserve standards, close the gap, and minimize 
the social distinctions that attach to academic performance? 
These and other issues that teachers faced then (and still 
face)^ are difficult and complex, unlikely to be understood 
or resolved in occasional short presentations. 



Periodic conflicts over curriculum and over class assignment 
(i.e. the ratio of blacks to whites in each curriculum level) make 
painfully clear that the means for achieving equity are neither 
assured nor agreed upon. Teachers see no choice but to direct 
instruction to students' demonstrated level of knowledge and skill, 
and believe they can organize instruction most effectively and 
efficiently in relatively homogeneous classes. They believe, 
further, that by stressing hard work, accomplishment, and the belief 
that these students, like any others, can and will learn, the 
stigma that might attach to placement in *'low*' classes can be 
overcome. A parent who viewed the practice of differential 
placement, or tracking, as segregative on its face registered a 
complaint, leading to visits from representatives of the Office of 
Civil Rights. Understandably, this move placed teachers on the 
defensive, precluding discussion about the relative merits of 
eiv>er view. Certainly, such issues are not easily unraveled or 
easily resolved. They are further complicated in two ways. First, 
the rationales that teachers offer to defend some policies or 
practices are not uniformly supported by classroom practice. For 
example, our interviews and observations suggest that the ways in 
which teachers distinguish their instruction in '*high** and "low" 
classes may in some instances reduce the prospects for students 
in low classes (predominantly black students). Teachers of some 
low classes speak of fostering "a feeling of success'' by occupying 
students with tasks they already know how to do (e.g., copying 
notes from the board) or describe lessons that are ^'relaxing. 
(One teacher who proceeds in this fashion notes that students do 
not believe him when he tells them they shouldn't regard the class 
as a "dummy class.") Other teachers » by contrast, reportedly and 
observably stress hard work and cumulative growth in all their 
classes, pushing equally hard and systematically in low as in high 
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Worked to cultivate and support in-sahool arrangements by 
which recurring issues and questions could be addressed on 
a regular basis without unduly exhausting the limited 
resources for outside assistance. 

Used outside experts primarily as a supplement to and partner 
of teachers and administrators, thus visibly drawing on and 
building the knowledge, experience, and skill of persons who 
were spending their days learning the practical realities of 
desegregation. 



POSSIBLE CONTRTBUTIONS OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT: THE MASTERY LEAPJ^ING 
PROGRAM 

Several months prior to our observations, several teachers 
from Reed participated in a week-long training session in mastery 
learning. Among the participants were one member of the English 
department, one member of a special program team, and four of the 
five members of the math department. The experiences that these 
six persons report underscore certain possibilities for secondary 
school involvement in staff development. 



Strengths of the Mastery Learning Program 

Teachers describe four features of their training that 
supported them in applying new ideas in practice. 



(1) A good idea. The ideas around which the training was 
organized were thought by teachers to be well founded in theory. 



cl^isses. Quite apart from any defense drawn from current theory 
or research, then, it appears that the rationale for homogeneous 
or heterogeneous classes must be examined in light of the actual 
practices that are intended and employed and the effects they 
achieve. In addition, investigation of these complex (and 
emotion- laden) issues is complicated by what one teacher 
described as "some residual frustration and anger*' from the 
massive dislocation that accompanied desegregation. The flames 
are undoubtedly fanned when difficult issues become the target 
of adversary moves that make balanced exploration and discussion 
difficult. 



hall researci'.ed, and rigorously treated in the training session.^ 
In th'- week-long training session, elements of theory were 
introduced sequentially over a week's time by instructors who were 
themselves familiar with the theoretical base and with its 
confirmation in research and practice. Asked what attracted them 
to the mastery learning approach, each of the teachers stressed 
first that *'the mastery concept itself is logical.*' 



(2) Opportunities to practice. Training in mastery learning 
was organized in three ways to encourage teachers to apply the 
ideas in practice. First, the training session itself '^modeled'' 
the mastery learning approach. Objectives were stated clearly 
each day, followed by a presentation of one element of theory, 
opportunity for group (guided) practice, then independent practice. 
In that sense, the training session served as an inescapable 
example of theory-into-practice, and offered some imagery of 
actual practice that teachers could not hope to get simply by 
talking about the approach. 

T: The mastery learning oeople run a mastery learning 

[training] class just like a mastery unit is run. They 
present the goals, they tell you what you are expected 
to do at the end of the week, they make sure that you've 
got the different concepts . . . and then they broke it 
down into different components on how to do this. . . . 

Second, each day's training included time to practice with 
newly presented ideas. Over the course of a week, teachers were 
expected to complete the major sections of a curriculum unit. 

T: They had a different thing each day . . . and they 
explained it . . . and then we would work. IVhen we 
were writing our program, we did have somebody come 
look at it and say, 'Yes, you need this,' 'No, you 
don't need this,' or 'Your wording is wrong here.' 



Teachers here do not dismiss the role of theory in education; 
they only insist that its treatment be properly rigorous. Teachers 
complain when professors or consultants sketch broad outlines of a 
theory with little or no attempt to explore the extent to which it 
is supported by current research, or to illustrate the ways in 
which particular school practices reflect particular theoretical 
assumptions : 

T: "Just theory'* to me is something that's been taught to 
teachers over years and years and years and has not 
changed. . . . IVhen I took education psychology, it was 
ridiculous. We read out of a textbook, and we were not 
encouraged to do any work on oar own^ reading about 
research studies that had been done recently and that 
sort of thing. 
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Over the course of a week, teachers prepared a curriculum unit 
organized in terms of mastery learning principles. That unit, 
in turn, served as the basis--a kind of "script* -for subsequent 
classroom practice.^ 

And finally, there were provisions for followup assistance 
intended to encourage continuous application once teachers 
returned to school. Teachers were promised editing and production 
assistance for any curriculum units they produced. Classroom 
observers were assigned to visit the classes of each participant 
five or six times and to offer specific advice on implementation. 
.\nd a district consultant was made available to the building on 
a regular basis to meet with teachers, offer materials or advice, 
lend general moral support, and the like. 

(3) A block of time. The training session itself required 
a full week of teachers' time, for which they were awarded release 
time from their classes. That initial iranersion was sufficient 
to give a working acquaintance with a set of ideas, to build ? 
shared vocabulary, and to complete the major components of a 
single curriculum unit. In that respect, a single block of time 
offered a solid point of departure for subsequent practice, even 
though confidence and skill in the approach required several 
months' practice in the classroom. 

Improving Training in Mastery Learning 

At the end of the training session, instructors solicited 
suggestions from teachers about improving the training sequence. 
Teachers here report that they made several suggestions then and 
in the following months, at least some of which they have observed 
in practice. Suggestions made directly to the mastery learning 
staff, and in interviews, suggest some of the changes by which 
this kind of training program could anticipate greater influence 
at Reed or other secondary schools. 



Teachers report that having materials to fall back on 
greatly increases the chances that they will try out a new idea 
and that they will persist long enough to gain some confidence 
and skill. To date, staff development programs have insisted 
upon preparation of a curriculum unit only for those teachers 
tiaking the classes for college credit. By teachers' reports, 
however, that stance may be a disservice to those teachers taking 
the class out of sheer interest, since it fails to stress the 
importance of the completed unit as a direct contributor to 
success in the classroom. 
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(Ij Followup assistance. By desigr, the training sequence 
provideJ time and personnel to assist teachers as they worked to 
apply the ideas presented in the initial one-week training. 

First, teachers would have welcomed followup assistance that 
matched the original training session in its degree of rigor and 
organization. They were prepared to expose their classroom 
practice to the scrutiny of others and to spend time in conference. 
By their view, their willingness went unrewarded when conference 
^'feedback** was devoid of careful analysis; 

T: I have told the mastery learning people two or three 
times that I didn't agree with the conferences we had. 
The way my interviews were conducted ... I didn't 
think it was beneficial to me at all. 

I: What's the interview? 

T: A mastery learning person is assigned to each teacher. . . . 
They come over and observe your class and after the class 
they have an interview with you. ... In [mine], he came 
in and visited my class five or six times. Every time 
during the interview he said, "You started the class by 
saying, 'All right, class.' You said this and this and 
this,*' and repeated every word I said. . . . And that was 
the end of the interview. . . . They were going to tell 
us what we did righc and wrong, you know. But that was 
not telling me what I did right and wrong. ... He said 
nothing except **you did this.*^ That's the only way I was 
going to change. I still don't know whether I'm doing it 
right, except « ith talking to the other teachers that 
that's what they had done, too. But ... I'm still not 
sure that an^ one of us knows that that's exactly what's 
wanted. 

In addition, some ot the teachers had been promised quick 
editing and production time on units being prepared collectively 
so that teachers could have them in time for the second semester. 
Here, too, teachers were attracted by a promi.se that went 
unfulfilled: 

T: We all wrote a program last year. We divided it into 
four equal parts. It would all be coordinated. Every 
one of us handed it all in together in a big notebook 
and gave it to them. They were to get it done by the 
end of the first stnester. ... We still don't have 
a whole unit. What good is that? 



(2) A realistic balance of available time and required work. 
Second, teachers would feel less pressured and inadequate if they 
were given a realistic sense of the amount of preparation time 
required to develop individual units and to convert an entire 
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curriculum to reflect mastery learning principles. Teachers whose 
prior approach had been radically different found it difficult to 
complete even one curriculum unit in a week. Those who had been 
working for several months to apply the approach reported to their 
peers in a workshop that they expected it would take six months to 
gain confidence in the classroom and two years to design all the 
units and accumulate all the materials. The training could be 
improved, therefore, by some attention to stages of implementation. 

(3) Translating and extending the ideas in practice. Third, 
teachers' ability to extend the approach on their own would be 
improved by systematic practice in ''translating'' to more diffuse 
curriculum areas than those tackled at first. ^ In preparing a 
first unit, teachers are encouraged to work on some relatively 
concrete part of the curricultun for which they are actually 
responsible, An English teacher, for example, picked a unit on 
grammar. She found it relatively straightforward to apply the 
principles to a unit on grammar but was somewhat at a loss to 
develop one in literature, A math teacher who found application 
in her field easy was uncertain how to create persuasive 
illustrations in other fields in order to train other teachers. 



(4) Encouraging team participation. Fourth, teachers had 
greatest success in implementing mastery learning where they worked 
in teams on the design and preparation of curriculum units. At 
Reed, teachers in the math department and in one (team taught) 
special program were more enthusiastic and systematic adherents 
than were isolated teachers in other departments. In the week-long 
training sessions conducted by Reed teachers early in the summer, 
teachers working together appeared to make greater strides, to 
display greater interest and excitement, and to sustain hard work 
with more good will than those teachers who shouldered the whole 
job alone. Further, teachers working alone showed some inclination 
to attempt too much--to design units that were too comprehensive 
to be manageable either in the training session or in the classroom. 
On these grounds, it appears that team participation improves the 
prospects that complex *.deas will be tried in practice. 



PROSPECTS FOR GREATER INFLUENCE: THE CONNECTION BETWEEN IMPROVEMENT 
AND COLLEGIALITY 

The reported experiences of Re'^d teachers with schoolwide 
inservice programs aimed specifically at desegregation ana the 



In the elemental^ schools which participated in a pilot 
program of mastery learning, these skills were built over a 
three-year period. For secondary school teachers, whose formal 
training consists of a one-week session prior to classroom 
practice, introducing these skills is more problematic. 



experiences of a small number teachers with a program on 
instructional improvement stand as revealing contrasts to one 
another. The mastery learning training appears to have achieved 
a certain influence by incorporating a focus, a 
collaborativeness, an allowance for time and reflection that 
were absent in other inservice programs. Vlheve it was most 
influential, staff development also built on and contributed to 
a set of collegial relations already in place. Mastery learning 
has taken hold most visibly in the math department and in a 
federally funded program tnjght by a team of teachers. Teachers 
here characterize the math department- and the federal program as 
"strong/' with members who habitually work together. (Even the 
one member of the math department who did not take the training 
course has been drawn into the experiment by the others.) The 
central question that then emerges here is: What are the prospects 
that staff development can achieve broader influence here by 
conducting programs that are equally focused, collaborative, and 
extended? Is it the case that staff development can have an 
effect on a department or on a school only where strong collegial 
relations and a collective interest in innovation are already in 
place? Or can staff development itself stimulate the relations 
that in turn support teachers as they try out new ideas and 
practices? Teachers themselves are somewhat divided on the issue. 
Some observe that even one disinterested, critical, or "lax** 
teacher in a department can discourage the others from attempting 
anything new. Others believe that strong leadership and a strategy 
of starting small, with interested participants, could work over 
time to expand interest and involvement. And finally, teachers 
observe that even the math department has changed the nature and 
extent of its collegial involvement since the mastery learning 
training. A social studies teacher comments: 

T: ... the math department has that kind of cohesiveness at 
this point, more than they've ever had, because the math 
department has gotten into mastery learning. A number 
of those teachers have taken mastery learning, they have 
developed a number of mastery learning units, and so 
they have just worked together on it. They've used them 
together and so it's really brought them together more 
than they ever have before. They have always been a 
close group. ... I don't think they've necessarily 
taught together like they are row, but that has come 
about because of the mastery learning thing. 

The major opportunities for secondary teachers to display 
and be rewarded for their competence and confidence in the 
classroom have been bound up in subject area competence and thus, 
for traditional junior and senior highs, in department membership. 
Shared interests have typically been aepartmental interests, and 
the most salient professional relationships those among department 
members. Thus, asked about worl^ m the school, persons turn 
quickly to a description of their own department, characterizing 
it as more or less "cohesive" and contrasting it to other 
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departments in those terms. The prospects for staff development 
influence here thus appear to be closely bound up with the 
prospects for emerging patterns of coUegiality within departments. 
What are the chances that teachers here will engage in more 
extensive work together in the interests of school improvement 
and sustained school success? The descriptions of work at Reed 
suggest several contributors on which staff development might 
build, and several inhibitors to collegiality with which staff 
development must contend. 



Circumstances that Favor Greater Collegiality 

(1) Teachers pride themselves on being professional. 
Teachers display an interest in and concern for issues of quality 
instruction that lead them to talk to others about the business 
of teaching. In a one-week period, conversations in the faculty 
lounge included discussion of a curriculum unit on digestion, 
techniques for introducing simultaneous equations, and observed 
improvements in the quality of lesson plans over a four- or 
five-year span. Teachers here characterize themselves as 
"academically oriented," saying that they maintained a commitment 
to achievement even with the turmoil of desegregation: 

T: ... we've pretty much held to those standards. People 
in this school have not given up like maybe you hear they 
have in other schools. ... A lot of them stayed in 
here and fought and said . . . "these kids are going to 
learn." 

Now, most teachers report that the tone they set in class is 
relaxed yet businesslike. One teacher announces to his classes 
early in the year, "We're going to work in here every day." 
Another says they "launch right into work" at the first of the 
year, observing that the kinds of amicable social relations the 
district seeks among diverse groups tend to arise out of shared 
work in the classroom (rather than preceding it). Others stress 
that there is "no such animal as a 'free day* in here." In sum, 
widespread, shared and powerful commitment to learning acts in 
favor of teachers* commitment to continued improvement, and in 
favor of shared (collegial) efforts to sustain a successful 
school . 

People here are accustomed to turning their attention to 
instructional improvement, to course design, lesson plans, and 
curriculum revision; they value organization and planning and 
have independently built habits of instructional improvement 
that, presumably, could be adapted for work in teams. 

T: The program that I teach is pretty much what I've 
pulled together myself. 
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I started getting other books and putting together my own 
units, taking from this book this type of material. . 
The two key elements of the unit that make it flow is 
having a table of contents listing everything, and then 
a glossary listing the terms and the way you are going to 
use them. . . . 



(2) There is a prevailing belief that ''part of beina a good 
teacher is beim open to new ideas.'' A math teacher reports that 
their collective exploration of mastery learning was a stimulus at 
a time when they were becoming ''stagnant/' Teachers in Ocher 
departments talk with enthusiasm about initiating and developing 
ideas of their own or bringing back what they've learned outside 
into classes. 

T: I took that stuff right from my class, right from where 
I learned it, took it right to i.hem and said, 'Hey, 
listen! Guess what I learned last night?! Isn't this 
neat?" 

Teachers here credit their continued success in part to the 
adaptibility and flexibility that they have been forced to develop 
in the face of persistent change. In that regard, external 
circumstances act as something of au incentive to continued 
investigation of new approaches, while the value placed on 
exploration and innovation legitimates certain kinds of talk 
among fellow teachers: 

T: If I find an activity that I think is really good. Til 
say, "Hey, Beth, trv this." And she is always open and 
receptive to ideas. And so she does the same in return. 
If she finds sompthing, she'll tell me. And then I'll 
say to Hal, "Hey, have you tried this yet?" And we get 
things spread around that wpy. 

In all, teachers characterize themselves and their peers ar 
capable and committed; their view is shared by administrators, 
one of whom estimates that 90 percent of the faculty are 
professionally invested in their own work and in school success."^ 



(3) Teachers admire extensive collegial work in departments 
(even when they feel neither compelled to emulate it nor certain 
how to begin). One teacher distinguishes "real" from "fake" 
departments on the basis of the discussion that takes place among 
the members: 



One administrator observes that the prevailing sense of 
competence and confidence on this faculty may encourage colle^iality 
but discourage participativon in formal staff development. He 
remarks that "teachers see themselves as capable and not in need 
of inservice." 
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T: A real department meeting is to me developing a program, 
curriculum. Working on curriculum is an ongoing thing. 
Fake department meetings are, well, what we probably have 
throughout all of [the district]. Most of the ones I've 
been to are just department business: votes on things, 
um, 'See this new book and write your recommendation on 



T: Basically what they [the math department] are doing in 
their meeting, they are tossing back and forth how they 
teach something. 

Teachers in some departments say with some regret that ''there 
is little sharing or exchange of ideas." Even teachers whose 
relations with fellow department members already include casual 
and regular "sharing" anticipate gains that might be made from more 
organized and focused work. Commenting on her department's informal 
arrangements for circulating materials or ideas for classroom 
projects, one science teacher observes: 

T: It's nothing formal. We don't ever sit down as a group 
and say. 'What have you found that works?' although I 
think that would be a good thing to do. 

Along similar lines, one member of a team of teachers operating 
a federally funded program to increase attendance finds meetings 
useful only when they focus on matters of instruction, curriculum, 
materials, or teacher-student interaction; he registers some 
disgust at meetings taken up entirely by administrative busiress 
that could be handled in bulletins, or meetings that deteriorate 
into general gripe sessions , 

By the evidence available to teachers, cohesive departments 
can be '*made", close working relationships have visibly emerged 
out of shared and focused work on mittfers of curriculum and 
instruction. One member of the math department who had been 
somewhat isolated from the others by virtue of a special assignment 
that reduced his class load (thus placing a heavier burden on the 
others) found that his willingness to let the others teach him 
mastery learning techniques eased what had been almost adversary 
relations: "Once we got involved in the teaching of algebra, 
we've gotten really close." 



(4) Teachers speak with enthusiasm of occasione on which 
they have advanced their understandinc ^ improved their practice^ 
and boosted their morale through shar^id work with other teachers. 
In several instances, they credit other teachers with influencing 
their teaching, i.e., work with others has become the occasion 
for learning from and with others. 

First, teachers credit their peers with introducing them to 
entire perspectives or approaches to teaching. Recalling her 
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efforts to manage a diverse population of students with limited 
materials, one teacher says she adopted an approach to curriculum 
preparation from three other teachers working ^n an ESEA lab: 

T: I learned from being in an cSEA lab, an eighth grade 
social studies lab. Someone started it about twelve 
years ago, and they organized different books and 
different materials and made worksheets and had it set 
up in units. ... It was the three teachers that put 
that originally together that really did influence me. 
Just teaching from the material showed me exactly the 
step-by-step organization I could apply to seventh 
grade social studies. 

Similarly, the single teacher in the math department who received 
no formal training in mastery learning credits the others with 
'^exposing** him to the approach and assisting him in applying it. 

Second, teachers have cultivated "mentor" relations with 
experienced teachers or administrators to whom they turn for 
occasional advice. Teachers describe receiving "cues" from others 
about everything from grading systems to coping with "abusive 
language." An administrator remembers inexperienced teachers who 
fourd that simply being able to "talk things through" helped them 
to analyze situations, formulate problems, and arrive at solutions 
in ways they had been unable to manage alone. 

Most of these examples stress 'olprul relations between 
experienced and inexperienced teachers, or relations that are 
forged as teachers struggle with new and unfamiliar situations. 
That 's, they are relations that are in some respect asymmetrical, 
and by teachers' accounts they tend to wane as teachers gain 
experience and confidence (or are around long enough that they 
ought to have gained experience and confidence and thus may be 
viewed askance if they ask too often for help) . 

rhird, teachers describe occasions of teaching one another 
about ideas or methods. They describe arrangements by which 
experienced teachers learn collectively about new practices 
tackle difficult issues. Thus, one teacher claims that the recent 
introduction to mastery learning has, for the first time, placed 
him in the position of learning from and with his peers. He claims 
that in his previous years of teaching, he learned only about 10 
percent of what he knows from other teachers, but that he has 
learned extensively from fellow department members this year in 
the effort to apply principles of mastery learning. Another 
teacher whose ream teachir? partner participated in the mastery 
learning training reports, 'Ve got a lot out of it." By the 
time our interviews were completed, eleven teachers had signed 
up to be taught mastery learning by their peers in the math 
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department. Teaching one another is an acceptable practice. 



Generally, the more focused the shared work has been, the 
more centered it has been on issues of curriculum or instruction, 
and the more that teachers have entered into it as fellow 
professionals, the more enthusiastic their endorsement and the 
more habitual their pursuit of coUegiality. Thus, teachers whose 
collegial efforts have been organized around mastery learning or 
around other curriculum design projects work together with greater 
regularity and less ambivalence than teachers whose peer connections 
revolve around the periodic request for help or around completing 
administrative paperwork. 



^(5) Teachers are frustrated by the amount of time it takes j 
working independently ^ to complete the design and preparation for 
anu new venture: 

I: When you said, *nVe need staff development," you're 
talking ... 

T: Time . . . that would have worked with my social studies 
unit way back when. I wouldn't have had to have done it 
during the summers and nights. ... It's a very 
time-consuming thing, but it's very integral if you are 
going to have a flow of materials. . . . 



T: People design things beautifully . . . but one thing they 
don't give us is the time to carry it out. 

By teaming up, members of the math department were able to complete 
the conversion of some textbook chapters to mastery learning units, 
thus easing the preparation burden on each person. By contrast, 
a member of the English department, working alone, found it 
difficult to manage preparation on a scale large enough to give 
the ideas a proper test. 



(6) Teaoners have discovered that implementing new idezs and 
methods can prove complex and difficult. Collective commitments 
to participate appear to encourage individual teachers to persist 
long enough tc witness the effects of their efforts. One math 
teacher reported that mastery learning has meant a "changeover" 
in his teaching that has taken six months to begin to grasp; 



One teacher here suggested that the school could rely more 
extensively than it has on the talents of its own staff for 
inservice. Others, he claims, are capable and piobably willing, 
"but they're never asked." 



he has relied heavily on his fellow department members for 
understanding of key concepts, for advice on practical application, 
for shared work in preparing materials, and for general moral 
support when things go wrong. Shared planning and discussion equip 
teachers to undertake new practice in a way that simple initiative 
or a supply of materials cannot accomplish. 

T: It's a changeover. ... We sat down for a day, and there 
wete five of us and we did a chapter together. So I knew 
what was going on. I knew this came here, I knew this 
sponge came with this guided practice, and I was there 
in the planning so I was aware of it. [But] I was unable 
to take time off the next time, so four of them got 
together and made out plans for the rest of the year. 
And I got a copy of them, but I'm struggling to make them 
out because I wasn't there in the planning of them. And 
so I'tti not as secure in how to teach it as I was when I 
was there when we discussed it. 

Describing some of the difficulties of independent innovation, 
one teacher reports that old habits and the press of the immediate 
situation make it difficult to concentrate on a faithful application 
of ideas--even when teachers are convinced that the ideas have 
merit : 

T: I do try to do some of [these] things, you know, but 
sometimes in the heat of the battle, you kind of just 
get off on your own tangent. 

On precisely those grounds, teachers in the math department 
complained that the district consultants on irastery learning who 
visited their classrooms could have adopted a more aggressive and 
rigorous stance in the conferences that followed observation, so 
that teachers might have developed greater assurance that they 
were making the proper connections between theory and practice. 

(7) Teachers increasingly recognize that school success 
requires a degree of shared agreement and a degree of continuity 
and coherence of program that simply cannot be achieved through 
the initiative J intelligence, good will and dedication of an 
individual teacher. One teacher who has been introduced to 
mastery learning by others in the school predicted that the 
close attention to instruction, and the emphasis on cumulative 
mastery would soon require teachers as a group to reconsider 
approaches to grading. Another teacher noted thac her own ability 
to do a proper job in science classes would be enhanced if she had 
a clear tinderstanding of other departments* expectations for 
performance: 

T: I don't know what vhe English teachers teach a seventh 
grader or what to expect of my seventh graders wher they 
write a term report. And there was an example a couple 

* ^ f f ( i 
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weeks ago where one of our science teachers assigned a 
report and told the kids to put footnotes in it. And the 
kids were stumbling around blind--they didn't know what a 
footnote was. . . . And like in math. We teach graphing 
skills in science, but I assume they get it in math, too, 
but I don't know when. 

Where agreements have been reached- -whether on instructional 
approaches or on the handling of disciplinary problems--teachers 
have witnessed an effect. Teacners in ^"^e path department report 
that their collective attention to msisV :y learning has brought 
improved performance, more willing classroom participation, and 
fewer disruptions. Agreement on a procedure for responding to 
tardiness has resulted in fewer violations and has increased 
teacher satisfaction. In all, innovation on a scale large enough 
to impact entire groups or an entire school appears to require a 
certain degree of collegiality in order to sustain it. 



Circumstances that Inhibit Greater Colleyiality 



Operating in favor of collegiality (and strengthening its 
prospects for influencing school success) are a powerful set of 
views and habits that teachers and administrators alike characterize 
as "professional," Still, by teachers' accounts--and by our own 
observations--not all departments are equally collegial. Some 
teachers pursue an independent and autonomous course; some 
department chairmen are more assertive than others in promoting 
interaction within departments. Drawing from teachers' 
descriptions there are several factors that inhibit collegiality 
at Reed. 



(1) Teachers subsavihe to a set of views — in effect, a 
powerful set of norms^-^that make it difficult to initiate shaved 
work. Teachers' latitude to innovate in their collegial relations 
is not as great as their perceived latitude to innovate with 
respect to individual classroom practice. 

First, teachers believe that it is wrong for one teacher to 
tell another teacher what to do. The conditions under which persons 
influence one another's practice are narrowly circumscribed. One 
experienced teacher hesitated to offer advice to a new team member 
even when it was clear that the new teacher was experiencing 
difficulty. 

T: Now I have a new teacher. She's a first year teacher and 
she has been willing to ask, and I said, "Well, until you 
asked I was not going to tell you because I'm a teacher 
in your classroom and that's teacher to teacher, and 
that's not right unless the other teacher is asking for 
help." 
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Othei>, observing vvnat they consider to 'or weaknesses in 
others' teaching, or proclaiming the merits of some idea they 
would like to see adopted more widely, still maintain that they 
are "not in charge of the teachers'' or that it's "not my job" 
to advise, correct, or analyze the practices of fellow teachers. 
(To the extent that the recent collaboration in the math 
department has worked, it may have been by virtue of constructing 
the work as "discovering together what to do" rather than "telling 
each other what to do.") 

A corollary of this rule of "noninterference" is that teachers 
do not observe and comment upon one another's teaching. Even 
where teachers acknowledge the potential benefit from observing and 
being observed, they regard chat practice as tightly bound up with 
formal evaluation. Explicit negotiation is required to place 
observation on a different footing. (Even where inexperienced 
teachers approach others frequently for advice, no offer of 
observation is typically made. According to one teacher, "Thcit's 
not my job.") In this way, teachers have little opportunity to 
build a shared base of examples with the kind of relevance and 
imagery that could inform their discussion and could advance shared 
work. 

On a second and related topic, teachers may acceptably 
initiate discussions of classroom practice or curriculum by "asking 
for help." In this sense, the conditions under which collegiality 
may be spawned place the initiator at a disadvantage in three 
senses. First, one must declare oneself in need of assistance 
(rather than declaring oneself curious or excited or certain). 
By raising curiosities or confusions with other teachers, one thus 
risks some damage to good reputation and social standing. One 
teacher recalls that in the past he has avoided talking to others 
about classroom situations or practices because it "might convey 
that I am not a good teacher."-^ Another teacher undersrores this 
aspect : 

T: A^ ^ have to do is ask. Teachers are so helpful, 

c lelpful, but you have to act like you really want 
tc [get help] . 

Second, if collegiality is confined principally to periodic 
requests for help, one cannot reasonably engage in discussion with 



It appears there is nothing in teachers' undergraduate 
preparation and nothing in most school work situations that 
enables them to separate discussions of practice--3iS the tools 
of the profession--from judgments of personal worth. One teacher 
observes that there is no provision for teachers to exclaim, 
"I really loused that up" with any prospect that the statement 
will prompt shared efforts to understand, analyze, and improve 
practice. 
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the frequency, regularity, and persistence likely to be needed in 
exploring and developing ideas. 

And third, ^'asking for help** requires that others be more 
knowledgeable than oneself in order to be viewed as useful sources 
of advice. Over and over, teachers explained that they didn't 
raise issues or questions with other teachers because ''they're in 
the same position I am,'' "they don't know any more than I do," or 
"they're in the same boat." If help is the principal basis of 
interaction among teachers, being equally knowledgeable or equally 
experienced ceases to be a virtue or a resource. 

Further, the occasional request for assistance creates little 
possibility that teachers will, over time, build a shared and 
precise language for describing and analyzing classroom situations. 
Questions may be asked and advice offered at a level of generality 
too great to be viewed as properly useful. Several teachers 
commented that asking others for help has never yielded much 
useful advice. One teacher recalled that in his early years of 
teaching he went to others "out of politeness" but with little 
expectation that what he received would improve his teaching. 
Another teacher remembers that his questions brought sympathy but 
no analysis and little advice. The experience of the math 
department at Reed suggests that teachers come to be useful 
resources for one another when they work together with some 
regularity and some demonstrable focus. Nonetheless, members of 
that department warn that building a valued interdependence takes 
time and persistence. By contrast to the smoothness with which 
bureaucratic business is handled, new attempts at collegiality 
may be initially unskilled and unsatisfying. Teachers in the 
English department abandoned the effort after some attempts to 
promote "sharing" in department meetings failed: 

T: We've tried to get these idea exchanges going, you know. 
Like somebody runs off a lesson plan, five or ten extra 
for everybody in the department. Well, that works about 
once. I mean, everybody brings one lesson and then phht, 
they're all doing their own thing again. I don't know, 
it just hasn't worked. 

By this example, it appears that the simple willingness to 
expose one's ideas and materials to the scrutiny of others is not 
sufficient to stimulate their interest or influence their teaching; 
similarly, receiving materials from others is not enough to make a 
teacher want to alter an established routine. Judging by the 
contrasting experiences of the math and English departments, 
teachers come to credit each other's ideas and to use each other's 
materials when they engage in extensive, detailed discussion to 
establish a context for those ideas or materials. Circulating 
lesson plans will not, it seem3, be enough to let people see how 
the lesson is derived from past work, how it contributes to future 
work, or how it is most effectively interpreted in the classroom. 
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.\nd linaliy teachers are ambivalent about the limits and 
possibilities that inhere in the depax^tment chairman's role. Some 
teachers iell tales of failed attempts to foster more discussion 
or to organize some joint project. IVl-.ile admiring the kind of 
leadershij/ that sustains a cohesive department, one teacher still 
maintains that assuming that leadership is problematic: 

T: I think every good school that I *ve seen has real 

department meetings, half-day department meetings where 
the department head is saying, MVell, you're really 
good in this area. Can we all together take an economics 
unit and you write one, and you write. . . I've seen 
it done. You get teachers working together. But I think 
you have to have a solid leader to walk in on that 
situation and organize it . . . and that can be touchy. 

Thus, the rights of initiative that might spark greater collegiality 
are not clearly established among teachers. Several teachers look 
to the principal to encourage more shared work within departments, 
and to **open up avenues" for work among departments. 



(2) Teachers value and practice a certain independence and 
autonomy. One teacher claims, "there are soL.e strong people on 
the faculty who do their own thing and do it well,*' Others say, 
**I view myself as independent," or "I consider myself 
self-sufficient," and claim they would resist attempts to diminish 
the control they now have over their classroom practice. 
Independence is buttressed by the widespread belief that 
differences in practice are largely matters of **style," rightfully 
preserved through individual preference and largely inconsequential 
to school success. 



(3) Teachers have mastered new and unfamiliar situations 
largely unaided. Learning by experience has frequently meant 
solitary refl?ction on the complex interactions that constitute 
teaching a class. Sink or swim, trial and error, and soul 
searching are typical images. In the eyes of one administrator, 
teachers* first years on the job reinforce the sink or swim 
aspect of teaching by building a view that needing help could 
jeopardize the job. 

Desegregation in many respects threw teachers into the 
equiv^alent of a first year. Old routines did not work, and new 
routines were uncertain and unpracticed. In this situation, as 
in their first years on the job, teachers report that they managed 
largely on their own. One teacher observes that teachers changed 
over tine through continual contact with diverse groups of 
children, and not because of anything introd^.ced in workshops. 
Others trace the adaptibility and flexibility of teachers here 
to the constant change in the situation itself; they maintain 
there was little or no organized assistance. 




Teachers report a certain degree of success in working 
independently to discover the relevance of someone else's ideas 
for one's own work. 

T: As far as my grading system, a science teacher helped 
me to do that. He showed me how to grade by points. 
And I had never graded by points before. I always graded 
by letter grades, and I tried to weigh the homework, and 
weigh the classwork, and weigh the exams. And it was 
almost an unbelievable experience to get the grades out. 
. . . And then when I went back into foreign language, 
I went back to A's and B's and after one six-weeks period 
I decided, I'm going to figure out how to do points. I 
mean it isn't unusual or anything, but for me it was a 
discovery. 

In sum, teachers have built and confirmed, in the course of 
their daily work, a view of **being a teacher** that does not require 
collegial work, (0];e teacher characterized it as a ''cubbyhole" 
existence, in which one could satisfy the major obligations of 
the job without ever speaking to another teacher.) Teachers 
complain, too, that other obligations compete with collegial work, 
forcing teachers to reserve shared work for the hours after school, 
summers, evenings, and weekends. Further, teachers subscribe to 
certain views and defend certain practices that make the initiation 
of collegiality problematic even for those who value it. 



III. SUMMARY 



Continuous improvement, or 'Ueaming on the job,*' is very 
much a part of the work at Reed Junior High. Teachers and 
administrators take pride in the school's record of success, and 
teachers credit the present administration with a commitment to 
professionalism. Talk about instruction is frequent, and teachers 
seek new ideas. A set of views and habits prevails here that might 
be considered conducive to staff development, yet formal programs 
of staff development have had little role. The possibiMties for 
statf development as a contributor to success at Reed have only 
recently been tapped. These recent and generally favorable 
experiences, together with the criticisms of other, less 
well-favored experiences, suggest four ways in which staff 
development might be designed to exert greater influence here and 
in other secondary schools. 

First, staff development can initiate or join work with 
groKps or units (departments, coiranittees, interdisciplinary 
teams, and the like) that are substantially smaller than the 
entire faculty. Such groups are bound by certain shared interests 
or aims or experiences that establish a natural context for staff 
development, and they tend to be of a size (less than ten people) 
that permits shared discussion and shared work. On the evidence 
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here, extensive work with one or two departments can achieve a 
broader influence as other teachers, witnessing their peers' 
enthusiasm and success, are attracted. Increasingly, teachers 
within the building have assumed--and been permitted--a staff 
development role with peers (at least with respect to the specific 
ideas and methods of mastery learning), In this fashion, the 
influence of staff development reaches an ever -expanding circle 
of teachers or departments without a comparable drain on the 
resources of district consultants. 

Second, staff development appears most influential wnere 
it is focused around instruction and instructional improvement 
and where the topic is elaborated in sufficient detail that 
teachers can envision and begin a sequence of work. The simple 
availability of a resource person making general offers of help 
has failed to spark teachers' interest; the prospect of shared 
work around a problem, an interest, or an idea initiated by or 
proposed to teachers proves more appealing. 

Third, staff development can exert influence here by engaging 
with teachers long enough and often enough to develop a set of 
ideas, to implement them in the classroom, and to reflect 
periodically on their progress. Judging by recent experience, 
this means contact once a week for a period of at least six months 
to one year, 

And last, staff development is viewed most favorably here 
where it has been organized as a collaboration or vartnership 
among fellow professionals, with a set of agreements that permit 
what one teacher calls "open discussion with the freedom to 
disagree.'* Proceeding in this fashion, staff developers gain 
valuable opportunities to expand their own knowledge of teachers' 
work; at the same time, they model and support a set of habits 
that make professional improvement a collegial venture, organized 
and conducted as often and as capably by teachers as by others. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Teachers at Smallwood Elementary School pride themselves on 
a consistent record of academic achievement and community support. 
The school is a "successful school," one where teachers have relied 
principally on their own resources to preserve a certain standard 
of achievement in the face of increasing diversity and mobility 
among the student population. We included Smallwood in a study 
of school success and staff development precisely because its 
formal involvement in district-sponsored staff development has 
been minimal. We looked to teachers here for insights about how 
success is sustained in the absence of staff development, with the 
aim of revealing those aspects of work in a relatively successful 
school that might inform future programs of staff development in 
the district. 

Teachers here attribute the school's success and its favorable 
reputation among other district teachers to four factors. 

(1) Smallwood has a relatively stable, highly cohesive 
faculty with a long history of close social and professional 
relationships. Of the teachers interviewed,^ 98 percent share 
the view that teachers here are ''flexible," "cooperative," "open," 
"warm," "friendly," and "helpful." Teachers consider their 
cohesiveness a major source of strength, contributing to continuity 
across grade levels and to the cumulative development of shared 
curriculum emphasis and core materials. They point to the 
frequency with which they "talk shop," talking about and working 
together on matters of shared interest. Most teachers here feel 
they have ready access to the ideas ard materials of fellow 
teachers and credit the school's enduring success in part to 
teachers' willingness to assist one another. 

(2) Teachers at Smallwood consider themselves and their 
colleagues to be professionals: capable, committed, and 
self-confident. They stress the importance of academic achievement 
and pride themselves on quality instruction, 

(3) Teachers credit building principals with being consistent 
supporters of teachers throughout the school's twenty-five year 
history. The current principal (only the third the school has had) 
is in his second year at Smallwood. Though his expectations for 
teachers differ in some important ways from those of his immediate 
predecessor, he is viewed as another in a series of "good 
principals." Teachers report that he is free with his praise of 
good work, that he is openly encouraging and supportive of 
innovation ("try it--see if it works"), and that he backs teachers 



All but one of the school's twenty teachers participated in 
the study. 
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in the face of problems. He is considered knowledgeable about "the 
system" and has demonstrated his ability to capture resources for 
the school. He is visible throughout the school and the 
neighborhood, frequently walking several blocks with students at 
the end of a school day, 

(4) Teachers attribute their ability to sustain their 
success in part to favorable external circumstances. Smallwood 
has been relatively untouched by the formal provisions of 
court-ordered desegregation (pairing and busing). It is a 
neighborhood school with a student population that is mixed both 
ethnically and economically,^ Parents have been cooperative and 
supportive through the years, though teachers report that in 
recent times parents have been less helpful and children more 
likely to arrive at school each day unprepared,^ 



SMALLWOOD IS CHANGING 

Teachers are almost uniformly enthusiastic about Smallwood 
as a place to work, but note that it is changing in response to 
internal and external pressures. The new principal encourages 
the adoption of new practices--a departure from the stance of 
the previous principal who worked at maintaining the status quo. 
In the eyes of one teacher, the former principal "sheltered" 
teachers from external demands; in the eyes of another, he acted 
as a kind of "benevolent dictator . . , so we never tried anything 
new." The new principal seeks opportunities to participate in 
district-sponsored programs and encourages teachers to explore 
new ideas. While some teachers feel pushed, others welcome the 
change: "He wants the best and goes after it." 

With the pressures of court -ordered integration and increasing 
student mobility, the district, too, is forcing change. This 
school adopted a reading package this year--the last of eighty-nine 
elementary schools to do so. Many teachers here are ambivalent 



In September, 1979, the school's population was 54 percent 
White, 41.4 percent Hispaiiic, 2,1 percent Black, 2,3 percent 
Oriental, and .7 percent American Indian, Teachers and principal 
characterize the neighborhood as ranging from "low income" to 
"middle class." 

2 

Although a generally positive view of the community prevails, 
conversations in the faculty lounge suggest that some teach'=*rs 
feel that "kids are not as well behaved or motivated" as they 
were years ago, and "failure slips sent home to paients produce 
change for a while, but then you lose communication." Some teachers 
worry that the perceived change in family support or community 
expectations will lead to lower expectations among teachers. One 
teacher was concerned that teachers will "lower standards by moving 
at a slower pace or having kids repeat when thev don't need to." 
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about that decision. They complain about district decision-making 
practices that affect their teaching while appearing tc ignore 
their cumulative experience. With respect to the reading package, 
teachers are uncertain whether the approach required by the 
package(s) is a demonstrable improvement over their established 
practices and consider their previous success to have been 
discredited by the decision to change methods: 

T: Everybody was on a reading package but us. So it was 
really on our back; we had to prove to the world that 
we, as teachers, could teach just as well as they, as 
publishers. And I think all of our teachers worked ten 
times as hard because we were trying to prove this. 
. . . You take a pride in yourself and you want to 
say, 'Hey! I'm trained. Somebody said I was a 
professional, now let me prove that I am. Let me see 
what I can do.' And I really do think a lot of 
Smallwood's reading is because of this. We wanted to 
teach reading, 

I: You'd prefer to stay in the non-package? 

T: Oh, I'd love to stay that way. But we have no choice 
any more. I think we were the only school in the whole 
district that was on the non-reading-package and we've 
shown the most progress over a period of thre*^ years, 
[laughter] So ... at least this was what they told us. 
And then they come out saying that well, that's the end 
of it; now you go to the other style, 

Sone members of the faculty detect this year a certain strain, 
a weakening of teacher morale, that the/ attribute to the increased* 
pressures for change. One teacher reports: 

T: Morale is not as good this year. Teachers are only 
doing about thirty percent as much socializing as they 
used to. . . . Some of the changes [in morale] are 
due to the changes that have accompanied the new principal 
We were sheltered from a lot of the programs you're 
probably investigating. The previous principal was a 
•wait-and-see' guy, not the first to try anything. 
Instead of doing a lot of special programs, we were 
teaching. Now I hear the complaints. 

Others, however, welcome the impetus to innovation and improverrent , 
and most continue to stress that the faculty is ''super" and that th 
"spirit of cooperation'' remains strong. 
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II. TEACHERS' VIEWS OF WORK AT SNIALLWOOD 



Teachers stress two aspects of vvork at Smallwood. First, they 
highlight certain professional commitments: to the belief that 
children can learn and should learn in school , to the belief that 
teachers influence students' performance, and to the obligation 
for quality instruction. In this respect, the work situation here 
offers support for continuous improvement of the sort sought by 
staff development. Second, teachers stress close collegial 
relationships. In several respects, teachers at Smallwood rely 
on one another in the same fashion that teachers elsewhere may 
rely upon external staff development. In this respect (and quite 
apart from teachers* substantive interests) the work situation at 
Smallwood mav operate to discourage outsiders* involvement with 
teachers for purposes of school improvement. 



A PROFESSIONAL OUTLOOK 

Teachers stress their commitment to learning, agreeing that 
'*kids are the first priority** and judging good teachers as ones 
who *'convey interest in the kids every minute.** They are confident 
in their own capabilities and in their ability to stimulate good 
performance on the part of their students. Looking back on a 
record of consistently high test scores, they voice confidence 
in the adequacy of their established practices, Professional 
competence and professional improvement are obligations of the 
job and teachers* achievements are judged on these grounds. 

Standards for teacher and student performance are 
well formulated and clearly articulated, the result of numerous 
informal conversations among teachers. Teachers here stress 
thorough planning and preparation, believing that well-designed 
and well-organized instruction contributes both to student learning 
and to classroom management. 

T: I try to also have the setup on the board, too, in the 
mornings, have the assignments ready. ... I think 
there *s some comfort to that in the sense that they can 
look up there and they can see what they* re going to be 
doing . 

^Predictably , teachers here cast a cautious eye on proposed 
'*iinprovements.** The kinds of improvements that teachers frequently 
mention are, in fact, in areas that are beyond the power of 
teachers (or staff development) to influence. One teacher 
observed that the overall district policy requiring that students 
be directly supervised by an adult at all times limits the 
opportunity to teach young people responsibility and independence. 
He contrasts the policy with that of another large urban district 
in which he has taught--but holds ouC no particular hope that 
there will be any change. 
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Those who are given new assignments report extensive preparation 
and discussion. One teacher describes her summer preparation to 
teach the new reading package: 

T: I just made myself study an hour a day. And I read 
through the manual until I was more familiar with it. 
And then of course every day now I read ahead as to what 
they want us to do for that lesson, because I know what 
I used to do. And I kind of have to school myself to 
do it the other way. 

Another teacher reports his efforts to manage a change in grade 
level assignment: 

T: With me there was an awful lot of homework. And even 



now I rarely spend less than two hours a day--I'm almost 
always Iiere an hour and a half to two hours beyond 
school just trying to get things ready, because I still 
have a lot of areas that I don't feel consfortable in so 
I'm doing a lot of extra work in them. 



Together, a prevailing concern for and curiosity about student 
learning and a commitment to thorough preparation add up to an 
expectation for professionalism that most teachers here voice 
and enact. 



WORKING TOGETHER: COLLEGIALITY AT SMALLWQOD 

Teachers at Smallwood, with few exceptions, celebrate their 
collegiality. They value the enduring relationships they have 
forged with peers, characterizing their interactions with fellow 
teachers as "helpful." Most say with some pride that "there are 
no secrets here," and say that "we take it for granted that there' 
sharing until someone reminds us that not all buildings are like 
that." They report spending time over lunch or during planning 
periods trading ideas, building a shared file of materials, 
talking over a classroom problem, or working out the details of 
a new program. 

Teachers' sense of cohesiveness is sustained in several ways. 
First, teachers engage in informal, periodic problem solving. 
They jointly resolve discipline problems that one teacher alone 
has been unable to unravel; they compensate for what they consider 
their own weaknesses by turning to others for advice or assistance 
One teacher praised some of the other faculty for their ability 
to "disarm others by exposing their own weaknesses." 

Second, teachers rely upon each other to offer help in the 
face of new and unfamiliar situations. Recently, with the 
introduction of the new reading package, teachers have worked 
together to ease the burden on preparation and to sort out 
common problems (e.g., testing and grouping of students). 




T: When we first started [the reading package] we spent a 
lot of hours--lunch hours, gym times and all. And Td 
give her ideas and she'd give me ideas and we put it 
together finally. 

In another instance, a teacher whose grade level assignment 
was changed relied extensively on fellow teachers for assistance 
with curriculr'n, classroom techniques, materials, and even tone 
and vocabulary: 

T: [I got] lots of help on how to present these things, 

help getting my mind down to a third grade level instead 
of talking over them. They'd often let me just come in 
and watch during my planning period so that I could not 
so much see what they were doing but see how they were 
doing it. Getting materials for me . . . and stuff like 
this. 

'^hird, teachers contribute to one another's knowlsdge and 
store of technical resources. They keep an eye out for materials 
they know another teacher might want or need, they contribute to 
one another's files, and create shared files. Generally, teachers 
have created a situation in which the v.T:itten and other technical 
resources of teaching are widely available and regularly discussed 
throughout the building: 

T: I think one of the things that we enjoy here and perhaps 
one of the reasons why the faculty stays together so 
long is that no one feels like they can't use an idea 
they hear from someone else, or see from someone else. 
A lot of the things that I do I've learned from-- 
especially in the third grade here--were direct-- 
what?--pickups from other teachers. 

In related fashion, teachers acknowledge and build on each 
other's strengths and preferences by working together to rearrange 
teaching assignments. In the primary grades, teachers trade 
students for reading instruction to reduce the heterogeneity in 
each class and to give each group a longer period of continuous 
instruction. Two teachers at one grade level arranged informally 
to trade instruction on music and social studies in order to 
draw upon each person's skills and interests. Still another two 
teachers rearranged class loads to accommodate the needs of twenty 
students who needed additional work in math: 

T: He took the twenty and I asked him to. It was like I 
tcld you. I wasn't as well grounded in math as he was, 
I thought, for teaching these twenty, but I thought for 
the broad, general areas I could handle the group. . . . 
So he saw my point because he had, he's had reams of 
materials and years of practice in working with these. 



And finally, teachers rely on one another for periodic and 
selective feedback about their teaching. In the lounge, the 



progress of a class or of individual students is a common topic of 
discussion, with teachers comparing notes and assessing what went 
right or wrong the previous year. One teacher said: 

T: Reading. I'm still not sure whether I understand whether 
they're on level or not with reading, Like I say, that's 
my hardest area. I can teach them things but I don't know 
... if they've mastered it the way they should or 
whether I should have a little bit more or I'm expecting 
too much, So I just keep going and when they learn 
something I'll start something else. I haven't had any 
complaints from the fourth grade, like they were too far 
behind. This is another feedback we get, too. 

. . . somebody will say, 'Well, they just don't know 
their beginning vowel sounds this year.' The teachers 
that had them last year may say, 'Well, they were so 
far behind when I got them I never did get that far.' 
Or they might say, 'I just plain goofed.' I've heard 
that type of comment. Bu^ what it does then is that the 
next year at least that area is not weak, [laughter] 

In sum, teachers here credit one another as reliable and 
regular sources of information, assistance, and reciprocal support. 
They have cultivated a set of beliefs and a set of habits that 
support professional improvement. By their accounts, there 
exists at Smallwood a strong basis for continuous growth and for 
sustained competence and confidence even in the face of change. 

Nonetheless, teachers' accounts also provide some evidence 
that collegial interactions are in certain respects limited and 
that those limitations keep teachers from tapping each other's 
knowledge, experience, and skill as fuUy as they might. 

First, the solidarity of the group is preserved in part 
through a kind of mutual tolerance--independence and autonomy in 
the midst of "closeness." While there are those areas in which 
teachers agree on standards for teaching and for student 
performance, specific instructional approaches are considered the 
province of the individual teacher. No single philosophy of 
education is endorsed uniformly or applied collectively. One 
teacher reports tha. teachers "seldom discuss academic thin^rs" 
because teachers assume each other's subject matter competeiice. 

T: Teachers teach within their own framework, their own 

personality with respect to materials, theory, everything. 

In effect, there it a prevailing pattern of collegial 
interaction here that encouri^^s teachers to rely on one another 
for occasional assistance, but that does not encourage teachers 
to advocate specific ideas or practices or to engage in the 
collective examination and testing of instructional approaches. 
Collegiality here entails certain well-established rights to 
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seek and to give advice, but does not extend to rights of 
persuasion and dissuasion; debate about the relative merits of 
substantive ideas appears rare. This places some rather strict 
constraints on the ability of any one teacher to influence 
others. One teacher, talking about individualization, says: 

T: ... I haven't talked them into it in the school, but 
to me it's been very, very successful. It's not at 
all unusual for someone to do maybe fifteen or eighteen 
lessons in a nine-week period with it. And this is 
with no pressure. 

The independence -'nd autonomy that teachers here value have 
had certain practical consequences with respect to professional 
improvement. The assistance that teachers seek and get from one 
another is periodic and occasional, lacking the kind of regularity 
and continuity that might contribute more powerfully to the 
deliberate, conscious development of ideai:. Even the feeaoack 
that teachers receive on their classroom teaching occurs primarily 
when things have gone wrong (thus limiting teachers' opportunities 
to understand and credit one another's accomplishments) and occurs 
too late to permit useful analysis and corrective action. For 
example, veache-^'s may get their first evidence that their planning 
or instruction is flawed when a teacher in the next grade complains 
about certain skills or concepts that students in that grade have 
not mastered . 

I: Do you ever actually systematically meet with the fourth 
grade so they can say what they expect the kids to know? 

T: No. Uh, it's more of an informal kind of thing in the 
lounge, unless there's a real problem between two 
teachers . 

In addition, preferences for independence and autonomy ten 
to throw teachers upon their own resources in developing ideas, 
preparing for their application in the classroom, judging their 
effects, and extending them to new areas of curriculum. The time 
and energy required for such work may discourage teachers from 
making the attempt. One teacher who has been using individual 
contracts selectively to foster greater performance by some 
students says: 

T: I'd like to use it more all the way through but I just 
have never worked it into math and these other subjects, 
I guess because I'm not structured enough. 

.Another teacher speculates that others have not explored the 
possibilities in individualization because ''the initial setting 
up is difficult." Still another claims that her efforts to adopt 
one or two "objectives for improvement" each year have been 
fruitful, but that the day-to-day demands limit her ability to 
examine and judge her own progress on those objectives until the 
end of the school year 
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Most teachers at Smal .wood turn to one another as a matter 
of course for help in reso'vl'^g problems or mastering new and 
unfamiliar assignments; it appears that they could extend their 
interactions by turning to each other to pursue curiosities and 
initiate or develop innovative ideas. 

The value that teachers place on cohesiveness operates in 
still another way unintentionally to limit school improvement. 
Teachers stress mutual support and pride themselves on relations 
that proceed smoothly, without criticism. Questions about o^ 
suggestions for a teacher's performances are couched in ''friendly** 
terms; one teacher says he has never heard a "caustic" criticism. 
While teachers do comment upon one another's practices, then, there 
is something of a fine line between professional responsibility 
or mutual support on the one hand and unwarranted intrusion or 
unnecessary complaint on the other. Teachers appear uncertain 
how to separate criticisms of or skepticism about specific 
classroom practices from interpretations about overall personal 
worth and professional competence. Even among a highly cohesive 
staff, criticism is a tricky business. The friendship relations 
that may make it more comfortable to ask advice may in turn make 
it more difficult to register criticism. The kind of systematic 
critique of performance that might contribute, over the long run, 
to school improvement, is likely to be difficult to initiate. 
One teacher observed that recurrent, complex, and widely shared 
problems or issues are discussed informally, usually among two 
or three teachers. They are rarely, if ever, taken up in the 
larger faculty meeting. The absence of a regular, periodic, and 
"public" forum for discussion of common problems limits the 
extent to which teachers are able to support one another and 
may eventually weaken ties among teachers. Other teachers note 
that there is a creeping tone of "negativism" in the talk of 
some teachers in the lounge, and worry that collegiality might 
be jeopardized if negative statements persist. Concern about 
the destructive effects of complaints may make teachers further 
reluctant to reveal problems and weaknesses, to air trouhlesome 
issues. 

For a large number of teachers here, collegiality is firmly 
rooted in long-standing social relationships. Teachers declare 
that they are comfortable seeking advice from one another because 
they "are friends first." While these social roots have supported 
a close and influential network over the years, they have also 
revealed certain implications for long-term school improvement. 
One consequence of basing collegiality in social relationships 
is that the group may appear to be or may in fact be closed to 
outsiders or newcomers. As teachers transfer or retire and new 
members join, there is an increasing risk that the faculty will 
be polarized and that the resulting strain will jeopardize 
teachers' satisfaction and their performance in the classroom. 
Two of the school's twenty teachers presently count themselves 
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as outsiders, excluded from the celebrated collegial network. 
For these teachers, this exclusion means not only that they feel 
little social support" or sense of belonging, but also that they 
find no permission to seek professional interaction or assistance: 

T: Now, I really admire Gerald, and I think Grant is a 
good teacher [but] I couldn't go to either one of them 
to ask them. . . . 

Curiously, newcomers who are new to the field of teaching 
appear to gain easier entry to this tight-knit faculty than do 
teachers who join the school after several years' experience in 
other schools. One first-year teacher says: 

T: This is my first year of opening, actually starting the 
first day in a building. And I was nervous and the 
faculty here was super. . , . Different ones came and 
gave me pointers on what to do the first day . . . and 
that helped. , . . And I still find that it's a very 
warm faculty. And I think that the attitude of the 
faculty will rub off on the kids. 

The very cohesiveness of the faculty, together with teachers' 
professional self-confidence and their preferences for relying 
on each other for occasional assistance, may establish certain 
conditions for introducing promising new ideas. Teachers tend 
to think of each other first when in need of assistance, and to 
credit each other as experts in ways that they do not credit 
outsiders who are unfamiliar with the day-to-day circumstances 
of tht school. Teachers looked forward to getting advice from 
peers abo' t implementing the reading pac).age, viewing the 
assistance of fellow teachers as more useful than assistance 
received in short-term inservices. 

T: We've got a couple of teachers here that have used 
enough [reading packages] like [this one] in their 
regular teaching so that this is not brand new, it's 
only the material that is new. . . . And they're the 
experts as far as the rest of us are concerned. You've 
got a question, you go to them. 

So next spring I'll have two or three [inservice] 
meetings to ti;ll me how to use the package, and in the 
fall again. Then I'll go crying to all the other 
teachers, *'Help!'' 



These teachers report that Smallwood is "a difficult place 
to enter** because "every nook and cranny is theirs." Still 
another teacher observed the difficulty experienced by a new 
principal in gaining acceptp.nce. 
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Asked whether inservice on the reading package would be more 
useful if it were phased over time in order to match teachers' 
progress in implementation, the same teacher observed, *'In 
essence » that's what we're doing when we talk to each other/' 

No doubt, Smallwood teachers' preference for independent, 
autonomous pursuit of professional opportunities, their cautious 
outlook on proposed innovation and their propensity for crediting 
the knowledge and experience of peers over that of outsiders may 
appear as "resistance" to district program designers. Viewed 
another way, however, teachers' pervasive concern for student 
learning, their commitment to well-informed and well -executed 
instruction, and their cohesive faculty relationships together 
constitute a powerful set of resources for school success. By 
these arguments, the greatest prospects for staff development 
to exert influence center on its demonstrated contribution to 
issues of student learning and on its ability to accommodate and 
build on the informal but powerful collegial network among 
teachers . 



III. LEARNING ON THE JOB: 
TEACHERS' VIEWS OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Formal district-sponsored staff development has played little 
role at Smallwood. Teachers characterize the faculty as "generally 
apathetic" toward inservice or district-sponsored formal programs. 
Nonetheless, teachers' commitment to professionalism has led many 
of them to pursue a range of opportunities independent ly--primarily 
through participation in university-sponsored courses or programs. 



ST EADY IMPROVEMENT 

Teachers describe learning on the job as « matter of steady 
improvement, informed by classroom experimentation and by ideas 
selectively mined from outside reading and experience. 

Independent trial and error, supplemented by reading and 
occasional discussion with others, is a major resource for 
improvement. Constructing advice for beginning teachers, one 
experienced teacher suggested, "they should have the feeling they 
can jump in, try new approaches and discard what doesn't work.'* 
Another experienced teacher advises teachers throughout their 
careers to "add one thing each year--take on one objective for 
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improvement."^ Describing the x ' mentation of the new reading 
package, one teacher sheds some new light on the range of 
exploration and practice that come under the heading of ''learning 
by experience**: 

T: You try a lot of different things and you read a lot. 
You continuously go back and you read the manual and 
you read it over and over; you take it home with you 
and you VTactiae on your own kids at home with it; you 
set up your own reading groups. And then you talk to 
other teachers that are in the building with it, and 
you corrpare and you get together like that. I think 
that's the only way you can get it is through experience. 

Experience is the most highly prized resource for professional 
growth. "Experience is the best teacher/* according to staff 
here. Asked to describe how they learned to teach, faculty 
members replied that they "get a speck of an idea,** *'tum it** and 
**twist it** and **make it work for me.** Some displayed a systematic 
and analytic approach to classroom practice tliat leads them to 
seek a basis for their work in theory and to evaluate and refine 
their practice on a regular basis: 

T: Theory begins to give background knowledge based on 

research. A lot of the time, research is sadly lacking. 
They'll give the theory — ideas alone--with no specific 
cases. Theory gets my mind thinking. Then I try to 
figure out whether it will work. A good example is 
Renzuli. On paper, it's super. Then Renzuli himself 
began to reexamine. You run into some problems, like 
discovering process may be more important than the kind 
of final product that was originally stressed. Also, 
with younger students, Renzuli is not practical. They 
need more direction and help from the teacher than is 
anticipated by Renzuli. Finally, Renzuli is weak on 
group process work. Some of the best things in this 
class have come from the group 'p brainstorming about 
where the group wanted to go. 



This same teacher observes that the ability of teachers to 
engage in steady, organized, and planned improvement of this sort 
depends heavily on the way the job itself is structured, She looks 
to the principal to acknowledge and support such an approach, 
noting particularly that the demands placed on first-year teachers 
are often too great to permit a conscious attention to learning 
and experimentation. Another teacher adds that there "is not 
enough time in the elementary schedule for analysis." By their 
accounts, "receptivity" to innovation and experimentation is not 
simply a matter of individual dedication, interest, and ability, 
but also a function of the way that the school is organized as a 
workplace. 

if 
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Teachers* interest in student learning and their commitment 
to quality instruction prompts them to draw upon a wide range of 
experiences and resources outside the school. In selecting 
courses, they look for topics *»in general areas where I need 
help." One teacher speculated: 

T: Uh, rd be looking for probably two things: something 
in the reading area, again because that*s my weakness, 
my big weakness; probably social studies would be another 
area that I would like to have more help--social studies 
areas. 

Teachers here supplement couvsework with professional 
meetings, membership in educational associations, and educational 
book clubs. One teacher says bhe "haunts libraries and book 
stores." Others find ways to enrich classroom experience by 
drawing on their outside involvements with church groups, 
scouting organizations, family experiences, courses taken "for 
fun," and even vacations: 

T: ... I have taken my vacation in Taos everj'' year. 

I*ve been lucky to have a place to stay. I don't have 
it this year, so I feel kind of lost, but I have gone 
to the museums, I have bought books on the Indian 
cultures, and on the first Spaniards that were here, 
so that I studied up on those things. . . , 

The focus on improvement in classroom competence and 
confidence leads teachers to judge the relevance of university 
courses or other offerings in light of their prospects for 
practical action: 

T: I compare a how-to class with your basic education 
courses and your undergraduate, or your undergraduate 
college— they give you all the nice theories but rarely 
tell you how to translate those into class work. 

Nonetheless, the attempt to achieve practicality by rendering 
specific "how-to" advice can easily go wrong. Teachers say, 
with some regret, that even good ideas are discounted when 
professors offer demonstrably "bad" advice for implementing them. 
In their enthusiasm for a new approach, teachers claim, professors 
or consultants suggest implementation that is too rapid, coo 
comprehensive, and too rarely grounded in any recognition of the 
practical realities of teaching and classroom innovation. One 
teacher recalled a workshop in which the instructor suggested 
that individualized instruction be adapted for all areas of the 
curriculum, e.g., that teachers start students on cursive writing 
"as soon as they are ready." By the teacher's account, the 
implementation advice would have been more favorably received 
had it taken this sort of form: "You've got limited time for 
planning, organizing and developing materials, and keeping records 
(for individualization), so take the areas of the curriculum that 
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are rrost important, like reading, language arts, and math and 
begin by individualizing them." 

Teachers judge staff development not only by its demonstrable 
accommodation of teaching practicalities, but also by its relevance 
to immediate requirements and obligations on the job. A teacher 
at Smallwood who was charged with designing and initiating a 
orogram for the gifted and talented criticized a university course 
on that topic for being "irrelevant." It was irrelevant not 
because the course focus on values clarification was inappropriate, 
but because the course did not permit the teacher to meet her 
current obligation to get a program underway. IVhile the 
universit/ could not have been expocted to "collaborate" with 
the teacher on a one-to-one basis, it might have addressed 
relevance in two ways: (1) by beco-ning sufficiently knowledgeable 
about the setting and sequence of innovation ir schools to design 
courses that accord with practical demands while still stressing 
the role of theory and research, and (2) by preparing course 
descriptions and titles that are sufficiently precise to permit 
teachers to judge course relevance at specific stages of their 
own work. 



LEAP.NIN^ FROM AND WITH COLLEAGUES 

While much of their professional improvement activity is 
conducted on an individual basis, c^^tside of school, teachers 
also speak with some enthusiasm of those occasions on which they 
have worked collaboratively with other teachers. Faculty members 
speak favorably of outside consultants or formal staff development 
when their contributions have been focused specifically on matters 
of classroom practice and when they have been collaborative in 
form. One teacher looked back to her first year of teaching to 
describe an arrangement with a "helping teacher." 

T: I was very lucky in having what they called in those 
days a helping teacher--a real, a teacher who came from 
her own room, she wasn't a supervisor, she didn't sit 
in an office, she was working with kids. They would 
send a substitute to her room. . . . And she would 
come and help me. They would give me a day off to go 
and watch her. So uh, I didn't know, it had more 
credibility because she was working with children 
herself. ... I think she had a total of two or 
three of us that she worked with. And she'd call u" 
together for meetings and we v.oulu talk. 

Asked whether she Sdll considered such an arrangement fruitful, 
with her many years of experience, she replied, "I think we need 
it to get out of our rut, to see a new way of doing things." 
Nonetheless, she reports that most of the observational visits 
she has endured over the years have not incorporated the most 
favorable and helpful aspects of her work with a helping teacher. 



Feedback has been slow in coming when it has been offered at all; 
most visits, she claims, have been "come and look and go." In 
twenty years of teaching, she estimates, five observatiors have 
been the occasion for discussion and analysis of actual classroom 
practice . 

Her view is confirmed by others in the building who report 
that they have gained from collaborative associations with fellow 
teachers inside ard outside the building, but that such occasions 
are relatively infrequent. For example, teachers look to 
conferences or district-wide meetings as an opportunity for 
"informdl association" with others in similar circumstances. 
As one teacher describes a district progress meeting on the 
reading package: 

T: We shared where we were in the [reading] program. Some 
people had some problems. We had four people from 
downtown and somebody from the publisher, so that we 
could 8£k questions: **I'm having trouble with this, 
what do I do?" But mostly they showed us new things 
to do. 

Such occasions are valued when they concentrate on issues of 
practice, treating them analytically and leading to recoiranendations 
for action; they are a disappointment to teachers when they stress 
competition rather than cooperation, or when they take the form 
of collaboration without substantive focus or guidance. 
Describing one recent meeting on the new reading program, a 
teacher complained that the very seating arrangement served to 
emphasize the distance between classroom teachers and district 
personnel and to diminish the prospects for collegial discussion 
of persistent issues, 

T! We were lined up physically, half aiid half: they were 
on that side and we teachers were on this side. 

Along similar lines, the potential value of such gatherings 
is diminished when they permit **bragging** about relative degrees 
of progress, with little attention to analyzing either the 
immediate classroom tactics or the wider set of circumstances 
that could account for differences in progress. Finally, 
teachers criticize inservice meetings or classes that take the 
form of a collaboration (e.g., small group work) but for which 
persons are inadequately informed or guided. One teacher reports 
that he *'avoids like the plague** any university classes that have 
the reputation of relying heavily on small group work; in the 
past, he has found the groups to be a poor substitute for informed 
instruction. There is a parallel criticism of the small group 
sessions employed as part of human relations inservices: 

T: And the worst of them were where we got together in 
groups and tried to work out problems that we had no 
answers for. Maybe that's where I got so soured on it. 
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A PATTERN OF SELECTIVE INNOVATION 



Teachers at Smallwood report selective adoption (and 
adaptation) of new practices and materials as a consequence of 
their involvement in classes, workshops, and inservice meetings. 
One teacher describes a program for individualized and self -paced 
instruction in spelling and the occasional use of individual 
contracts in several subjects. Another teacher reports that his 
dissatisfaction with his own disciplinary practices led him to 
a course on values clarification that he is attempting to 
translate into classroom practice. Still another teacher 
describes an entire approach to learning, applying, adapting, 
and refining educational theory in the classroom: 

T: I like to start with theory, bearing in mind that it 
may not work. Revise and revamp. That's what I've 
done with Renzuli. Theory begins to give a background, 
knowledge based on research. ... So I sat down with 
the Renzuli materials and figured out what I had to do. 
For example, I had to do group dynamics. Kids don't 
know how to function in groups because they never get 
the opportunity. 

Teachers' pattern of involvement in university offerings 
and their pattern of experimentation with new practices or 
materials are consistent with the expectations for independence 
and autonomy that characterize work relations generally at 
Smallwood. Selective, relatively cautious, small-scale and 
incremental innovation is the rule. Decisions about the merits 
of an idea or program and decisions about the nature and extent 
of classroom innovations are largely the province of the 
individual teacher. ''We don't expect to have ideas put on us,*' 
according to one faculty member. 

On the grounds that their established practices hive brought 
results, teachers are skeptical about new curricula and new 
methods of classroom instruction, insisting upon some persuasive 
evidence of effectiveness before considering classroom adoption: 

T: There are lots of inservices and courses and stuff that 
they can take if they're really interested [but] there 
is still a feeling that individualization will not work. 

This conservative outlook was built and consolidated over a 
period of years by the stance of the previous principal, who 
celebrated the autonomy or individual teachers and the building 
in the face of district efforts to encourage collective commitments 
to organized programs. A conservative history suggests that 
approaches that stress the cumulative refinement of existing 
practice will stimulate more interest than those that stress 



innovation or the displacement of current practice.- Recognizing 
the increasing pressures for change and recognizing, too, teachers » 
investment in an established body of practice, the principal 
describes his own strategy as one of cultivating a climate 
conducive to teacher-initiated experimentation. ''I try to sell 
teachers on designing their own programs rather than just 
adopting a model." Presumably, staff development programs that 
follow a parallel course also have some prospect for influence 
here . ^ 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND THE MANAGEMENT OF CHANGE 



In recent years, staff development has served as the vehicle 
by which teachers acquaint themselves with the broad requirements 
of districtwide change, and by which they equip themselves to 



The current principal's habit of moving regularly in and out 
of classrooms may, over time, enable him to cultivate a sense and 
a language of cumulative finement. That is, as the principal 
gains a greater command o^^r the nature of existing practice in 
the school and in specific classrooms, he may be able to offer 
increasingly thoughtful observations about the potential 
contributions of various new ideas, practices, or materials. 
Teachers may be placed under less strain by talk about "trying 
something new" when it is evident that the principal's knowledge 
of and enthusiasm for the "new" idea is matched by knowledge of 
and enthusiasm for the strengths of prevailing practice. In some 
respects, this may require a modest change in the current practice 
of classroom visits. The principal presently conveys his 
interest, commitment, and concern by moving through the classrooms 
frequently (i.e., "being visible"). It may require a greater 
number of actual observations to build a detailed understanding 
of existing practice. 

2 

Progress is likely to be slow in coming and difficult to 
measure in its early stages. For example, in attempting to 
initiate a program of affective education at Smallwood, the 
principal has arranged for district staff to work in the building 
in a collaborative fashion with a committee of teachers. The 
role of the staff development consultant is intended to be 
"advisory," placing considerable reliance on the committee to 
explore a range of options, to design a program, and outline a 
sequence of implementation. It is unclear at this stage what 
effect this In-building collaborative work is having; in interviews, 
only two of twenty teachers even mentioned the program. In the 
one session in which teachers and district personnel were observed 
at work together (in a combination faculty meeting-inservice) , 
teachers' questions and comments suggested that they viewed the 
district advisor as a spokesperson for the district with respect 
to "imposed" change. At this stage, teachers are neither 
celebrating this project as an instance of favorable staff 
development, nor denigrating it as an instance of flawed staff 
development . 
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manage its early stages. Looking back to the introduction of a 
new math curriculum, one teacher recalled: 

T: IVhen they introduced modern math to the district, a 
bunch of us from this school had to go over [for 
inservice] and although I had many classes in mathematics, 
inservice on metrics helped a great deal with materials 
that were available and skills I would need. 

Another teacher, describing the gradual introduction of the new 
reading package, considers participation in district insei^vices 
part of the preparation for the new approach: 

T: And each grade level is having a series of two or three 
spring inservices and a fall inservice prior to the time 
they start. Beyond that, I don't know. Now mine will 
be next year, I've got one more year under my system. 

Teachers thus look to district-sponsored inservices for a broad 
orientation to planned innovations; nonetheless, they distinguish 
the contributions they can reasonably expect from occasional and 
time-limited district programs from the assistance they expect 
from fellow teachers in the building, 

T: For the inservice, I look to find out what the district 
expects, some overall picture of the program. But 
specifics, I think 1*11 get more here than I will there. 
For one thing, they can give me all the specifics they 
want there, but by the time I get back to school I've 
forgotten most of what they said, notes or otherwise. 
You know, when they give you a lot of things-- 'You do 
this first, you do that next, you do that next '--until 
you work with it, it doesn't stick. And that's what 
helps me here because I'll start out and then I'll say, 
'I did this but where do I go next?' Someone will tell 
me and then 1*11 remember. 

One teacher reported, "I'm still feeling my way*' five months 
after beginning the new reading program, despite the efforts of 
an inservice program to display a step-by-step ".pproach to 
organizing and conducting lessons; she and others have relied 
heavily on informal exchanges among teachers to guide a sequence 
of imp 1 ementat ion , 

The relevance of staff development to the management of 
change has been somewhat problematic in several ways. 

First, teachers are ambivalent about the ability of outside 
staff development to offer more than modest preparation for 
district- imposed changes that inescapably affect the worklives 
of teachers. The more explicit the nature and extent of the 
proposed change, the more favorable teachers appear toward 
outside inservices and the more clearly they can delineate the 
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contributions made by those inservices. Thus, teachers conveyed 
some interest in and support for inservices that introduced 
teachers to new curriculum packages or to instructional techniques 
in narrowly defined areas. The more complex, ambiguous, and 
diffuse the proposed change, the less certain were the contributions 
and the more ambivalent the responses of teachers: 

T: You know, we have this court-ordered type thing and 
the first two or l^ree years was based almost all on 
that: What does the uh Mexican heritage, or what does 
their culture that these kids would come from make them 
different than us? How should we adjust to it? 

I: How were those inservices viewed by the faculty? 

T: Some of them fairly good, some of them as: 'We got our 
five hours in this semester' type thing. 

On the whole, Smallwood teachers consider staff development 
a resource that is, at its best, supplemental to the more 
extensive and pervasive resources of the builc'ing itself. In 
part, the supplemental character of inservicc has derived from 
its organization. In preparing teachers for curriculum change, 
the district has reportedly conducted inservices prior to 
implementation, but not on any large scale during the course of 
implementation. In so doing, the district has compromised its 
(acknowledged) attempts to address practical issues of 
implementation. Second, the inservices have typically taken 
place outside the building, eneiging a few teachers at a time, 
and thus missing an opportunity to build directly on the 
collegial network. 

Wher3 change occurs on a modest scale, around relatively 
well-structured areas of curriculum (e.g., the reading package), 
the limitations of inservice organized in this fashion may prove 
inconsequential; teachers here are accustomed to taking up the 
slack through shared work inside the building. Where change 
occurs on a broader scale and where successful '^implementation" 
is less clear (e.g., integration), teachers appear somewhat less 
certain of their ability to assist one another. 

On the other hand, teachers are equally ambivalent about 
training they are required to receive for circumstances they do 
not believe they will encounter. For example, the district 
has had a recent influx of non-English-speaking Asian students. 
In an effort to prepare teachers for this situation, the district 
has organized regularly scheduled districtwide inservices for 
which they ask schools to assign a team of two teachers. Yet 
Smallwood has remained relatively untouched by this new situation. 
When no one displayed any interest in participating, the principal 
"volunteered" two members of the faculty. One of them said 
later, after returning from one of the sessions, "I probably 



don't pay as much attention as I should because it's just not a 
problem here." 

The ability of staff development to foster or assist with 
change in individual buildings is both supported by and limited 
by district priorities. From teachers* point of view, proposals 
for change do not always translate as "help/' Teachers recognize 
that staff development may be a ready source of materials, 
release time, and free consulting, But teachers are uncertain 
how to view staff developers in light of the prospect that any 
proposed change constitutes still one more way to make teachers 
"accountable" for their classroom performance. As representatives 
of the district, staff developers appear to be in the position 
of explaining or defending district interests at the same time 
that they are exploring the merits of a set of ideas. The 
competing demands on teachers (to balance requirements for 
accountability against interests in professional growth) and 
on staff developers (to balance their obligations to the district 
against their understanding of the complexities of day-to-day 
teaching) appear to limit some of the prospects for staff 
development to promote school improvement. In one observed 
instance, teachers framed many of their questions to a district 
staff development consultant on affective education in the 
language of accountability, requirements, impositions; their 
questions stressed the distance between "we" and "you/they." 



IV. SUMMARY 



Characterizations of Smallwood as a workplace, descriptions 
of past and present "learning on the job," and specific commentary 
on instances of staff development all offer insight into the 
ways in which teachers and principals can be assisted (and can 
assist one another) to build and sustain a successful school. 

Teachers and principal alike describe Smallwood as a school 
"conducive" tc success on three grounds. 

(1) There is a pervasive concern with, interest in, and 
curiosity about student learning. Teachers raise issues of 
learning and teaching in ordinary workplace conversations. They 
speak enthusiastically and in some detail about classes they 
have taken, books they have read, inservices they have attended, 
advice they have received, and experiences they have had that 
have informed their understandinp and their practice. There is 
a prevailing belief that sustained assessment and refinement of 
classroom practice are desirable, and an equally powerful belief 
in the capacity of teachers here to manage such work. 

(2) There are well-established and celebrated habits for 
collaborative problem solving and for mutual assistance in the 

tace of change. Teachers typically see each oLlier as knowledg**nblp . 
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experienced, and skilled. Even while their collegiality is not 
as fully exploited as it might be, it nonetheless serves as the 
basis for much of the »4earning on the job'* that takes place here. 
Teachers view their '^closeness*' as a powerful resource for school 
improvement and are inclined to see themselves and their fellow 
teachers as "experts.'' 

(3) Teachers report that each of the building's three 
principals has been supportive of teachers in one fashion or 
another. The current principal is visibly, explicitly, and 
aggre5sively encouraging teachers to huili on their interest in 
student learning and to test out innovative approaches. Wiile 
the focus on innovation may generate some strain here, the 
interests of principal and teachers are consonant, and are 
consistent with long-range aims of school success. 

^6 a workplace, then, Smallwood is marked by shared 
expectations for independent competence and commitment, tempered 
by expectati ons for mutual ass i stance and selective recourse to 
the knowledge, experience, and skill of others. Teachers' 
involvement in and preferences for staff development reflect 
these expectations. 

Formal participat'^n in staff development has been periodic, 
short-term, and prompted by some interest or need arising out of 
classroom experience. Teachers heie pursue an individual course 
of professional improvement, visible to others largely through 
the "word of m uth" characterization of specific courses, 
workshops, books, or other resources. On occasion, obligations 
for implementing district-imposed change has led to collective 
participation in inservice programs, followed by more extensive 
and enduring work among teachers and by individually designed 
efforts at "implementation." 

On the whole, staff development has served to supplement 
teachers' own interests and experiments. The prospects that it 
will develop a more assured and welcome role here and that it 
will contribute in some credited, definitive way to the school's 
success appear to ride on two factors. 

First, staff developers will be most credible where they 
strike a collaborative stance, characterizing "staff development" 
as shared efforts among fellow professionals. Tactically, this 
would seem to require that the focus of the work be negotiated 
jointly among teachers, principal, and staff developers; that it 
be organized specifically to draw upon the knowledge and experience 
of all parties; and that it take place largely in the school 
during the course of the work week. In effect, such an approach 
observably takes account of teachers' existing views of one 
another (as "experts" in their own right'O and observably builds 
on and contributes to i pattern of collegial work. 
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Second, staff development will attract teachers here by a 
well-informed attention to issues of student learning and by 
persistent and collaborative efforts to apply good ideas to 
realistic classroom practice. For teachers, these are issues 
of "relevance" and "practicality," and they are issues inextricably 
bound up with one another. By teachers' accounts, a presentation 
that is specific and "practical" but irrelevant to the 
circumstances teachers face is of little utility and is quickly 
forgotten. Similarly, teachers are dissuaded from participation 
in staff development when it touches upon precisely those 
obligations that teachers face (i.e., is "relevant"), but which 
offers little specificity or occurs too infrequently to address 
eme-'-ging practical issues. Tactically, these observations appear 
to argue for work focused on specific ideas, conducted over a 
long enough period of time to support cumulative and reciprocal 
understanding and experience. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



This has been an inquiry into the nature and extent of staff 
development influence in urban desegregated schools. We expected 
that there would be substantial methodological difficulties in 
sorting out the effects of staff development activities from other 
sorts of effects in schools' efforts to improve educational 
practice and to insure educational equity. In addition, the 
present state of theory and empirical research offered little 
persuasive ground for the identification of critical variables for 
formulating testable hypotheses. On these grounds, we proposed 
inquiry that was fundamentally ethnographic and which was aimed at: 
(1) the production of sufficiently detailed descriptive accounts 
to serve as the basis for theoretical speculation and practical 
reform, (2) xormulation of characteristic dimensions of school 
setting and staff development that constitute a framework within 
which guiding questions may be placed and within which subsequent 
findings may be interpreted, and (3) the elaboration and refinement 
of a matrix of central questions to guide subsequent research and 
practice. In sum, this has been a venture in theory development 
with intended practical and policy implications. It has been 
organized around four methodological elements: 

A oollaborative or "partnership" stanae with a district staff 
development program and with six participating schools. 

A research strategy of foouaed ethnography. 

The use of -several aimultaneone and aomplementary methods of 
data collection, including semistructured and tapeJ interviews 
semistructured field note interviews, informal conversations, 
classroom observations, observations in other work situations 
(meetings, duties, lounge, etc.), and a journal that permits 
us to keep separate our interpretations and hunches from our 
descriptions. 

I 

Documentation of method in a fashion that provides a 
tranapcrent path from research design through the collection 
and transformation of data to inferences and conclusions. 

II. A COLLABORATIVE APPROACH 



Throughout the course of this work. Center for Action Research 
staff have cultivated a set of collaborative arrangements with 
district personnel, with participating schools, and with others to 
whom this inquiry appeared relevant and from whom we could expect 
to draw insight and advice. Drawing upon our own experience in 
partnership ventures with schools, and upon a small body of 



supporting literature, we argued that collaboration had several 
virtues. 

First, it offered some assurance that the connection between 
theory and practice would be accommodated at every stage of the 
work, and not attempted only as an afterthought upon presentr.tion 
of findings. In this respect, collaboration achieves the 
intersection of two aims: the advance of knowledge and the 
improvement of practice. 

Second, collaboration insures that the interests, questions, 
and curiosities that emerge from local experience are represented 
in the research design, along with the interests, questions, and 
curiosities that have been drawn from the theoretical and empirical 
literature. 

Third, collaboration offers an opportunity for a reciprocal 
working relationship between researchers and jractitioners in 
which both gain the opportunity for reflecti- n and for unexpected 
insight into situational realities. 

Thus, while we sought to minimize our intrusion into the time 
and resources of the district and to disrupt as little as possible 
the daily business of education in schools, we argued that both 
the practical utility and the overall quality of the research 
would be enhanced if Center staff could sustain collaborative work 
with school personnel. 

In practice, collaboration took four forms: the progress 
review group, work sessions with district personnel, negotiating 
the participation of schools, and interactions with teachers and 
administrators. 



An example of collaborative (or "interactive'') research is 
described by Tikunoff, Ward, and Griffin (1979). In that work, 
researchers and teachers together negotiate and develop the research 
topic, specific research objectives or questions, and research 
design. They conduct the research and analyze and interpret 
findings. This experiment in collaboration was deliberately 
designed to build teachers' capabilities in research and their 
commitment to research as part of "being a teacher." In that 
respect, this line of work is an extension of Hyroes's (1967) 
proposal that teachers treated as partners in school-based 
ethnography and that they be trained in the conduct of ethnographic 
methods as one route to school improvement. To the extent that 
these approaches require some redefinition of teachers' roles to 
include research practices, they can be traced to the campaign in 
the early and mid- 1950s to engage teachers in "action research" 
(Corey, 1953), 



A. THE PROGRESS REVIEW GROUP 



In early stages of the work, we recruited a progress review 
group, composed of experienced persons from the district's central 
administration, local schools, the state department of education, 
and a university school of education faculty. This group worked 
with project staff early in the design stages and met periodically 
throughout the study to offer observations and advice on matters 
of substance, procedure, interpretation, and presentation of 
findings—in short, to help insure that the intended connections 
between research and practice were sustained. The existence of 
this group did not preclude separate work sessions with district 
personnel as particular stages of work were reached or particx lar 
issues arose, but it did offer the opportunity for members of the 
administration and others to follow the course of the stud: 
throughout and to influence its design and conduct. 



1 . Functions of the Review Group 

The review group was expected to serve the following principal 
purposes : 

To introduce perspectives, interests, and experiences 
characteristic of a variety of organizational roles (local 
schools, district administration, university, SEA) and thus 
to improve the prospects for a close tie between research 
and practice. By applying the perspectives relevant to 
those several organizational levels and roles, these persons 
added depth and detail to the formulation of initial 
guiding questions and to the analysis and interpretation 
of data. 

To supplement the relatively narrow range of experience 
and perspectives offered by project staff. While project 
staff had experience in consulting relationships with local 
schools and school districts, this experience did not bring 
the detailed knowledge of organizational policies and 
practice afforded by the review group. 



2 . Composition of the Progress Review Group 

To achieve the stated purposes. Center staff selectively 
recruited review group members representing experience in a broad 
range of educational circumstances and positions. 

a. District administration . The review group was originally 
constructed to include four members of the district's central 
administration, three of whom participated actively throughout 
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the year's work. The district's coordinator of the Department of 
Staff Development was a principal partner in this effort; in her 
capacity as a member of the review group, she offered advice 
grounded in the actual experience of designing and implementing 
staff development in district schools, and voiced those emerging 
curiosities as issues and problems that made the district an 
interested partner in the research. The director of the Department 
of Human Relations and Student Advisory Services, also a regular 
participant is responsible for overseeing the impler.ientation of 
the court desegregation order, a charge that carries responsibility 
for some staff development activity. A specialist with the 
Instructional Resource Center of the Department of Special 
Education contributed insights drawn from extensive staff 
development work with teachers of special education programs. The 
Director of Research and Evaluation displayed interest in the work 
and in participation in the group, but in fact attended none of 
the four work sessions. We had expected that his position and 
experience wou^d equip him to offer valuable advice on establishing 
connections between rc . . a interests and improved educational 
practice. 



b. School practitioners . To gain the perspective and 
experience of practicing school personnel throughout the research 
project, we recruited three school principals (elementary, junior 
high, and senior high) and three teachers (elementary, junxor high, 
and senior high) to participate on the review group. Subsequently, 
the principals of each participating school were added to the 
group . 



c. University school of education faculty . On the grounds 
that the nature of preservice training contributes to current 
perceptions of staff development needs and on the grounds that the 
findings of this research may have implications for preservice 
teacher training, we recruited one member of a university school 
of education faculty to participate on the review group. At the 
time this work was conducted, that person was also serving as the 
coordinator of a statewide staff development group under the 
auspices of the regional accreditation association. His university 
status and his familiarity with staff development issues combined 
to make him a valued member of the group. 

d. State Department of Education (SEA) . The School 
Improvement and Leadership Unit of the state department of 
education had in recent years cultivated a technical assistance 
and dissemination role with local school districts. Participation 
in the review group offered the opportunity to receive advice which 
reflected this role and the SEA's familiarity with a broad range 
of circumstances. 



3. Accomplishments of the Progress Review Group 



The review group met four times. In the first gathering, our 
challenge was to strike a tone that would encourage active 
participation by all of the diverse members. We began by 
summarizing some of the history behind the project and outlining 
the curiosities that were shared by NIE, the Center for Action 
Research, and the district. In describing the central interests 
of the study, we were careful to anticipate and try to illu-trate 
some of the practical applications this work might generate at 
each of the levels represented in the room. We emphasized that 
the members had knowledge and skill that we did not, and that their 
experience was a needed complement to our own. Second, we 
distributed materials summarizing the project in writing and 
illustrating the approach we proposed to take in negotiating access 
to schools and conducting interviews or observations in schools. 
These materials provided something concrete to which persons could 
respond, in contrast to a general ^'brainstorming" approach. (We 
found that tactic particularly valuable, in that it apparently led 
to the judgment that we were ''organized" and presumably less 
likely to waste their time.) We asked specifically for advice on 
four topics: nominations for readings to be included in our 
literature review, procedures for negotiating access to schools, 
strategies for getting the depth and candor we were seeking in 
interviews with teachers, and the appropriateness of the draft 
discussion guide. Convinced that their advice was genuinely 
sought on questions to which we did not already have answers, the 
group members plunged into the work and offered extensive advice 
on all four topics. The group's suggestions led us to rewrite our 
invitational prospectus so that it focused less on our interests 
and credentials and more on respon*?es to the questions teachers 
were most likely to raise. Group iggestions about establishing 
working partnerships with teachers and administrators led us to 
schedule our time in schools in continuous blocks, so that we 
became a familiar part of the school, and to spend time in informal 
settings, engaged in informal conversations, as a way of setting a 
"comfortable tone." We also, at their suggestion, rehearsed a 
variety of explanations of what practical benefit the study might 
be to schools or individual teachers. And, finally, we 
incorporated the group's suggestions about topic, language, tone, 
and sequence in completing the draft of the discussion guide 
(attachment A). 

In subsequent meetings, the group convened to hear reports on 
our experiences in gaining access to schools, progress in data 
collection in the six schools, and emerging analyses and 
interpretations. We drew on our expanding analyses of transcripts 
and field notes first to present some "hunches, without the status 
of findings," and later to detail a set of summary findings and 
propositions. In each meeting, we attempted in concert with the 
group members to illustrate the kinds of practical applications 
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that might be anticipated, and the subsequent inquiry that would 
offer further guidance. These sessions, unlike the first, were 
structured principally zs occasions for reporting progress, 
problems, and curiosities, and less as occasions for soliciting 
specific advice. Nonetheless, we still encountered interested 
questions and observations that led us to expand some analyses 
and reconsider others. 



B. WORK SESSIONS WITH DISTRICT PERSONNEL 

Throughout the year's work, but particularly in its early 
stages. Center staff engaged in frequent contact with district 
personnel to incorporate local concerns and interests into an 
inquiry based more broadly in current theory and research. 
Interactions took five forms: 

Drafting and refining the research objectives. In the 
proposal preparation stage, extensive conversation with the 
district's coordinator of staff development helped to shape the 
original research objectives and guide questions along lines that 
reflected local interests. 

Assistance in site selection. The study called for a brief 
ethnographic study of each of six schools, three elementary and 
three secondary. We relied on the district for standardized data 
that would enable us to rate school success in several areas 
(achievement, completion/dropout, attendance, and so forth). 
Nonetheless, we also recognized that standardized data available 
in September were almost a yee.r out of date and that not all of 
the judgments that might be made about a school's relative success 
would be captured adequately in such measures. Thus, we engaged 
in working sessions with the coordinator and staff of the 
department of staff development, and eventually with the assistant 
superintendents of elementary and secondary education, as central 
parts of the selection process- In these sessions, we sought 
information on candidate schools that was unrevealed by the 
summary measures already at our disposal. 

Refinement of the inquiry matrix. Following discussions with 
the coordinator of staff development, the original guiding 
questions included in the proposal were reshaped into a 
comprehensive inquiry matrix that provided a context for the 
present research and for subsequent inquiry that might be 
undertaken by the district (attachment B) . 

Interviews with staff development personnel. Members of the 
district's staff development team added to our understanding of 
district-sponsored programs by participating in individual half- 
hour interviews during the first six weeks of the project. To 
round out our view cf the district's inservice activities, we also 



conducted interviews with the director of the Department of Human 
Relations (responsible for court-ordered inservice) , with the 
coordinator of the district's mastery learning program (responsible 
for inservice support to mastery learning pilot schools), and with 
one of the curriculum supervisors. 



C. NEGOTIATING THE PARTICIPATION OF SCHOOLS 

The Center's experiences in the course of negotiating access 
have led to certain observations about striking up partnerships 
with schools that may prove useful both to researchers and to 
persons enacting a staff development or technical assistance role 
with schools. 

First, we found that stressing the image of a partnership with 
schools generated interest on the part of both principals and 
teachers; the more we were able to demonstrate our commitment to a 
partnership in our language and our behavior, the more enthusiasm 
we met. Thus, in gaining the original agreement to participate, 
we made explicit our intent to act in a collaborative fashion. We 
supplied a twenty-page summary of the project, sufficiently 
detailed on matters of concept and method that principals and 
teachers could judge the extent to which our aims were consistent 
with school interests. We distributed a letter of invitation to 
teachers (attachment C) to underscore the voluntary nature of their 
participation and to encourage them to see themselves as partners 
in rather than subjects of the research. We made available copies 
of the draft discussion guide so that teachers or principals could 
organize thoughtful responses or pose additional lines of 
questioning. And we offered written assurances of anonymity and 
confidentiality to put persons at ease and encourage their candor. 

Second, acceptances were more readily managed where the 
principal took and displayed an active interest in the work and 
helped to pave the way for agreements with teachers. (The one 
exception to this was in a school in which teacher/principal 
relations were strained and where the teachers complained to us 
that the principal always "volunteers them for everything.'' This 
school was not one of the final six.) 

In one elementary school, the principal squired the study 
director around the building, making introductions to all the 
teachers and stressing that we were interested in ''success.*' He 
followed up with a discussion in faculty meeting and a notice in 
the weekly bulletin. By the time we came back for our first full 
day of interviews and observations, everyone knew why we were 
there and all but one teacher demonstrated willingness to talk to 
us. 
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In all three secondary schools and in one of the elementary 
schools, we gained tentative agreements with the building principal 
that were confirmed following the principalis informal conversations 
with teachers. In on3 junior high, for example, the principal met 
privately with teachers to encourage their participation, 
conveying to them that the study was intended to credit teachers' 
experience and to use teachers* views as a basis for advice on 
staff development and teacher education. When we met subsequently 
with those teachers, they appeared relaxed and interested, 
volunteering to suggest topics we should pursue and observations 
we should make. After we were introduced to the entire faculty at 
a faculty meeting, again with a stress on our interest in school 
success and teachers' views, we were approached by more teachers 
with questions, observations, and comments, invitations to observe 
classes, and even invitations to join social gatherings.! 

The only ''entry*' approach which was not satisfactory (even 
though it did gain us aa agreement to participate) was a single 
short presentation to an entire faculty ac a faculty meeting, with 
an immediate vote for acceptance or rejection. Judging by the 
facial expressions we observed, we were fortionate that the first 
person to speak out following our presentation made a conunent 
favorable to the project, apparently setting a tone for the vote 
that followed. In effect, we gained an apathetic or even grudging 



The more successful our attempts to generate a collaboration, 
the more we were reminded of the dilemma in moving "from stranger 
to friend" described by Robert B. Everhart (1977) in his account 
of field work in schools. As researchers became more closely 
allied to teachers and administrators in each school, they risked 
adopting their perspectives and habits and relinquishing the 
theoretical perspectives and the habits of close scrutiny they 
brought to their work. At its most successful (and, it appears, 
mutiaally rewarding), collaboration enabled teachers and principals 
themselves to be safely curious about the most tangled of issues 
and permitted researchers to ask plainly the most sensitive of 
questions. Apparently, our initial agreements about the topics 
and guiding questions of the work opened and preserved a certain 
territory for mutual exploration, while our demeanor in schools 
convinced teachers and administrators that we were indeed 
interested in understanding, pot judging, their views and 
experiences. 

Certainly, the experience that researchers have in this regard 
is comparable to that of teachers or staff development consultants 
whose immersion in the daily work of schools and whose friendship 
with fellow workers makes the frank and impartial review of 
practice difficult to sustain and makes habits of mutual criticism 
hard to form. 

:> ^ ■ 
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acceptance, and found when we began our interviews and observations 
that teachers did not remember why we were there, who w^ v e, 
whether they had voted on participating, or anything else 
connected with our request for intrusions on their time and 
classrooms. Although our relations with this faculty eased 
considerably over the three or four weeks that we were around, 
they have never been characterized by the interest or enthusiasm 
we encountered in other schools. 

And third, we found that the very nature of the inquiry 
struck a responsive chord among building principals. Regardless 
of the role of formal staff development programs in their schools, 
principals were concerned with issues of school improvement and 
adaptic>ility to change. Similarly, by grounding our curiosities 
broadly in issues of ''learning on the job,'' we sparked the 
interest of most teachers, including those whose involvements with 
formal staff development had been limited. 

Because the focus of the research was well established before 
negotiations were begun with individual schools, our efforts to 
engage in collaboration required that we find schools who could 
find something of merit and utility in the proposed line of work. 
In that sense, the latitude to negotiate shared aims for research 
and practice with buildings was relatively limited--certainly far 
more limited than the latitude created in early stages of proposal 
preparation and research design when extensive discussions were 
held with district personnel responsible for staff development 
programs. One of the six Principals, who had been an enthusiastic 
participant in the study, jUdged later that its utility would have 
been greater had the participating schools been able to join in 
formulating the research objectives. 



D. INTERACTIONS WITH TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

In striking agreements for schools' and individuals' 
participation in the study. Center staff emphasized the image of 
a partnership. In subsequent encounters, we worked to confirm our 
promise to credit persons' knowledge, skill, aid experience^ by: 



Confirming a collaboration is a somewhat different matter 
from simply putting persons at their ease. To confirm the 
collaborative stance required that we create situations in which 
teachers or administrators could take initiative in ways that bore 
on tb** substance of the inquiry. To put teachers at ease required 
that wo '^rove responsive to their preferences with respect to 
conduct in the classroom (location, movement, talk with students, 
etc) and scheduling of observations and interviews, and that we 
offer adequate evidence that their participation would not place 
them in jeopardy or cause them undue embarrassment. 



(1) Asking them to guide our observations in classrooms, 
hallways, lunchrooms, playgrounds, and meetings by telling us what 
they considered central features of interaction in those situations. 
Teachers who were attracted by the image of a partnership nonethe- 
less were uncertain what that might amount to in practice, and 
frequently asked prior to a classroom observation, *^Wiat are you 
looking for?*' Our response typically was, **Tell us what you think 
we should notice about your approach.** By proceeding in this 
fashion, we did not cease to take into account those features of 
classroom interaction tliat the literature suggests may be critical 
to questions of achievement, equity, and order. We did insure, 
however, that we took into account at least, and in all instances, 
teachers' own views of school situations and classroom practice. 

(2) Encouraging teachers and administrators to contribute 
topics and specific questions in the course of interview. Near 
the close of each interview (but with sufficient time to pursue 
more issues or with latitude to schedule another session), we 
asked, '*Are there other questions that I should have asked you 
that I have not?" In some instances, persons contributed entirely 
new topics (e.g., the nature or extent of staff development for 
administrators) , while in others they took that occasion to restate 
those points they considered roost salient in the preceding 
discussio 

(3) By returning all transcripts to persons following their 
interviews, to encourage further reflection and to confirm our 
intent to capture as faithfully as possible the views that teachers 
and administrators held about their work in schools and their 
involvements with staff development. 

(4) By promising to return copies of case study reports and 
summary analyses to participating schools for review and commentary. 

(5) By demonstrating willingness to pursue with teachers and 
administrators their curiosities about matters of theory and 
ijsearch. Several teachers displayed some curiosity about using 
ethnographic sociolinguistic methods to examine their own 
classroom practice. An assistant principal suggested that we as 
observers, and he as a member of the staff, attempt separate 
sociograms of faculty influence patterns; our mutual interest lay 
in how quickly an outside "resource person" could tap the 
prevailing patterns of influence in a building. Yet another 
principal posed several questions about the way in which principals* 
performance might be evaluated, asking for leads on instrumentation. 
Where possible, we tried to sketch methods that could be managed 
within the school with paper, pencil, two teachers and some careful 
thought. We lent books and materials and supplied bibliography 
references. In sum, we treated the work in schools as an occasion 



for supporting and expanding the research : .terests and research 
capabilities of the participating schools. At least one principal 
observed that the collaboration wovM have been greatly strengthened 
had that aspect of the work been expanded. He would have preferred 
a schedule and a set of arrangements that permitted us to train 
school staff in our methods as we applied them, so that the school 
could pursue comparable research on its own in the future with 
less dependence on a consultant. Though we worked at every 
opportunity to make our method visible and unmysterious to teachers 
and administrators, we had neither the time nor resources to teach 
it. In that regard, we gained partners who were willing and 
interested, but no more knowledgeable by virtue of the time they 
invested. Judging by the response from the principals and many 
of the teachers, the prospects are substantial for a collaboration 
that extends reciprocity to matters of research design, 
implementation, interpretation, and application. 



Over a period of several weeks in each school, we obtained 
evidence that our collaborative approach was successful. Persons 
acted increasingly like partners. Teachers and administrators 
approached us to suggest questions we should ask, circumstances 
we should take into account, people w6 should talk to and 
situations we should observe. They followed up on interviews: 
"Remember when you asked me about. . . . Well, I've been 
thinking. . . They found that in the course of interviews 
they revealed to themselves aspects of practice that they had 
not consciously formulated before. For example, one teacher 
learned that her way of describing math instruction and matn 
assignments (e.g., "Do your math facts") was confusing to us and 
inferred that it might be equally confusing to the parents she had 
unsuccessfully urged to assist their children with schoolwork. 

T: Maybe that is why the parents have trouble when I 
say, "Have your child study math facts." That may 
be it. 



Talk during interviews also served to remind teachers of methods 
or materials they had found useful in the past but had somehow 
abandoned ("Hey I Td forgotten about that.") Most teachers and 



administrators looked forward to receiving transcripts back for 
review; some pushed us for quick return, saying "I've got some 
stuff to add/'l 

On the evidence, it appears that the contribution that research 
makes to school improvement is increased to the degree that 
schools are full partners in the inquiry. In working collaboratively 
with schorls, however, we faced certain inevitable trade-offs 
between expanded influence on the one hand and time and resources 
on the other. Collaboration extends the time required to 
design and complete intended work, and adds a certain dif ss 
at some stages by seeking to account for diverse interes s and 
requirements. Still, it permits greater depth and specificity 
("phenomenological validity" in Deutscher's (1973) terms) ard 
offers greater promise of enduring effect. We expect that the 
competing demands thLt we faced are not dissimilar to those faced 
by staff development teams. 



III. FOCUSED ETHNOGRAPHY 



This study has employed a focused ethnography, designed and 
organized to draw upon a combination of theoretical, empirical, and 
experiential sources to formulate guiding questions and to conduct 
interviews and observations. The term "focused ethnography" 
distinguishes this approach from one of general immersion in a 
presumably new and unfamiliar culture, requiring the stance of 
ignorance (the "naive stranger"). By contrast, our stance 
assumed that we had incomplete knowledge calling for "consciously 
directed inquiry" (Erickson, 1977, pp. 62). In this instance, 
prior theoretical and empirical work guided our selection of 
situations and led us to anticipate certain dimensions of meaning, 
but required us to generate in the course of our work the 
situational specificity, concreteness , and richness that would 
support more precise theoretical formulations. 



Without exception, teachers and administrators were 
unpracticed in reading and reviewing verbatim transcripts. 
Faced simply with transcript, they tended to become distracted 
by the written presentation of their spoken English ("I never 
knew I said 'you know' that much, y'know"). Consequently, 
the review procedure was most productive where we combined 
general guidelines for review ("ignore the way you talked and 
concentrate on t^ e main points you want us to catch") with a 
reminder of the central aims of the study and some specific 
questions based on our own reading of the transcript. 
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A. GUIDANCE FROM THE LITERATURE 



First, an emerging case study literature on urban and 
desegregated schools exposed several dimensions of classroom 
practice and teacher student interaction that appear to bear on 
matters of achievement, equity, and intergroup relations. These 
are practices and interactions to which staff development is 
presumably addressed. Drawing on current literature, then, we 
permitted our interviews and observations to be focused by 
previous findings on: 



Norma of interaction and interpretation: 

Contacts among and status of groups in schools, including: 
control of formal and informal territory (physical and social); 
academic and social isolation; friendship choices; confrontations, 
conflicts, and "symbolic encounters"; teacher-teacher 
interaction; selective recruitment to participate in classes 
or activities. 

Patterns of teacher-student interaction, including: 
"bending-Gver bi :kward" and uses of praise; negative and 
positive labeling; selective encouragement/discouragement with 
respect to future prospects; expectations for performance in 
class and on homework; instructional styles displayed in 
"high" and "low" classes; confrontations, conflicts and 
"symbolic encounters"; teacher effect on student friendship 
choices; discipline; examples or materials in class. 

Approved and disapproved roles (f.hared expectations) for 
principals and teachers in managing rapid and imposed change 
caused by court-ordered desegregation. 

Assimilationist versus pluralistic assumptions, views and 
practices. 

Interpretations of the situation conveyed by inservices, e.g., 
those aimed at sensitivity training, racism, and human 
relations versus -those aimed at instructional technique. 

Definitions of and explanation*^ of problems, including academic 
failure and behavioral disruption; use of a deficit model; 
norms of monoculturalism or multiculturalism. 

Struaturee and arrangementa: 

Policies on attendance, grading, sorting and curriculum 
placement, promotion, academic performance, teacher- parent 
contacts and discipline. 
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Differentiation (grouping, tracking] in classes and across 
classes. 

Curriculum. 

Materials. 

Context: 

Locus of control over desegregation C^.g., voluntary versus 
court-ordered) . 

Composition of school (staff and students). SES composition, 
ethnic composition; staff years* experience. 

Stability of student body (mobility) and staff (turnover). 

Rate of change (desegregation). 



Second, this work has been informed by previous research on 
organizational change in schools. Staff development has typically 
been conducted as a set of activities aimed at improving the 
professional capabilities of individual teachers (McLaughlin 
and Marsh, 1978; for one of the few examples of a contrasting 
approach centered on organizational norms, see Miller and 
Wolf, 1978). Yet staff development as an intervention in 
organizational settings (or even as an extra-organizational 
intervention with persons who must nonetheless continue to operate 
in organizational settings) must necessarily take into account the 
processes of and prospects for change. In designing this exploratory 
research, we focused on this critical but relatively unexplored 
dimension of staff development. Existing work suggests the 
potential relevance of selected organizational features of schools 
and organizational change dimensions of desegregation to the 
relative effectiveness of staff development: 

Norms of interaction and interpretation: 

Role complexity: conflict and consensus with respect to 
particular aspects of teacher and administrator roles; roles 
of the principal, teachers and students as viewed by themselves 
and others. 

Norms of teacher-teacher interaction: collegiality; 
expectations for professional involvement or growth; occasions 
for joint work; norms for appropriate topics, e.g., in the 
lounge, in faculty meetings, in hallways, in inservices; 
norms governing observations of others* work; practices of 
forming impressions of competence; patterns of informal 
influence. 



Norms of teacher-principal interaction: patterns of support 
or resistance for change; initial versus emergent support or 
resistance; practices of crediting and discrediting work; 
expectations for the conduct and consequences of evaluation; 
occasions for interaction; norms governing appropriate topics 
for discussion; mode of interaction, e.g., discussion versus 
lecturing/ demands; expectations for teachers' or principals' 
participation in formal staff development; expectations for 
collegial work; distribution of knowledge about-^agreeraent 
about--roles. 

Norms governing outsiders: occasions for and design of 
outsider- conducted staff development; '^ceremonial rain dances*^ 
occasions for use of experts; expectations for outsiders' 
observations of teachers or administrators; expectations for 
outsiders' talk with teachers and administrators; expectations 
for team work with outsiders. 

Teachers' and principals' sense of efficacy. 

T'eachers' and principals' knowledge of and view of the system 
and its tolerance for specific change. 

Teachers' views of own role: the practicality ethic and the 
privacy ethic; practitioner as change agent; teacher as 
victim of external forces. 

Teachers' practices of judging worth and relevance of new 
ideas and new practices. 

Teachers' and principals' view of the appropriate nature, use, 
and consequences of *>taff development. 

Context: 

Role of the union in the district and influence in individual 
schools. 

Extent of organii^aticnal dislocation, e.g., staff transfers, 
produced by desegregation. 

Internal versus external impetus for change. 

Transience of most forms of outside help. 

History of change in the district or building. 

Declining enrollment 
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StT*ucture8 and arrangements: 



Policies gov^eming recertification and pay increments. 

Bureaucractic decision-making, including scheduling; budgeting; 
assignments to space; assignments to curriculum; teaching 
load; committee and extracurricular involvements; integration 
of or separation of staff development from routine school 
obligations. 

Existence of district staff development. 
Pressure for professional improvement. 

Third, advances in role theory offered an analytic framework 
or interpretive point of departure by which to organize our 
descriptions of social situations. Specifically, we drew from the 
work of Jackson (1966) and Kjolseth (1972) to characterize the 
school setting in terms of shared expectations (norms) for acts 
in situations; we drew on Gross, Mason, and McEachem (1958) 
for illustrations of the way in which such norms might be expressed 
in school organization. Together, these sources provided an 
analytic framework which lent itself to organizing descriptions 
across situations and which lends itself to subsequent quantitation 
study. 



B. INQUIRY MATRIX AND DISCUSSION GUIDE 

Drawing from the literature and from interviews with district 
staff development personnel, we prepared a matrix of guiding 
questions about the school setting as a work setting, teachers, and 
principals at work, and the nature and role of staff development 
activity (attachment B) . This matrix established a broad context 
for this work; although we could not expect this specific study to 
inform all cells in the matrix, the matrix did provide a context 
in which to place our interviews, observations and review of 
materials, and gave a point of departure for the presentation of 
findings and the formulation of hypotheses. 

In an effort to translate the central interests of the matrix 
into a guide for interviews and observations in schools, we prepared 
ai discussion guide (attachment A). The first draft of this guide 
was reviewed during the first group meeting of the Progress Review 
Group, and the present format incorporates several of their 
suggestions about topic, language, tone, and sequence. 



C. NffiTHODS FOR PRESERVING FOCUS 



Our previous experience in the collection and analysis of 
ethnographic records (Little, 1973, 1976, 1978,) and the experience 
<f others (Kjolseth, 1972; Deutscher, 1973; F:rickson, 1977; 
Fienberg, 1977) led us to believe that specific methodological 
features of this work would contribute to the preservation and 
emerging clarity of the research focus. 



Selection of settings. First, we faced a dilemma in which 
the unit of analysis for a theory of change is most properly the 
school, while the unit of analysis (and sampling) for an investigation 
of practice was, at this stage, somewhat unclear. (For example, 
if the proper unit of analysis is the situated interaction, the 
sainpling problems are formidable.) To offer a broad enough base 
for description (N>1), we based the work in six schools, three 
elementary and three secondary, having a range of involvement in 
staff development. Within each school, we sought to expose the 
full array of situations in which teachers "learn on the job," 
and the interactions by which they do so. In so doing, we were led 
away from singular attention to teachers' work in classrooms and 
into a more wide-ranging exploration of the school as a workplace. 

A Range of aomplemntary methods. A combination of qualitative 
methods offered breadth and depth of description. We relied on 
taped seraistructured interviews, informal conversations, classroom 
observations recorded on tape or in field notes, and field note 
records of witnessed informal interactions among teachers and 
others. In each instance, we treated persons' talk in school 
situations and about school situations as our principal empirical 
resource. 

Phasing of Data Collection and Analysis. We expected, on 
the basis of previous experience in ethnography, that these efforts 
to establish prior focus would narrow the scope of inquiry but 
would be inadequate to prepare us for the particular shape that our 
inquiry would assume once we began the business of talking, listening, 
and watching in schools. That is, the focus would assume greater 
clarity, revealing unanticipated dimensions and referents. To 
permit emerging discoveries to exert greatest leverage on the work, 
we engaged in preliminary analysis in the course of data collection^ 
Three methodological devices supported out intent to have emerging 
clarity inform the ethnographic work. First, we found that by 
keeping a journal separate from field notes we could record 
emerging curiosities, hunches, and tentative discoveries that did 
not have the status of "analyses" or "findings" but that did suggest 
ways in which the inquiry was taking shape in the field. Second, 
we found that establishing a research partnership with teachers and 
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administrators in schools created a situation in wh:ch field notes 
and tape transcripts became the subject of joint review and analysis, 
and in which the discovery of relevant questions became an integral 
part of the research enterprise. Third, we found that by 
establishing a card file of major resources drawn from the 
literature in each of the focal areas of the ethnography and a 
card file of key discoveries from the field (organized along the 
same dimensions), we could continuously trace the ways in which 
prior work and present work informed each other. And fourth, as 
a matter of logistics, we arranged for recorded interviews, events, 
conversations, and the like to be transcribed immediately instead 
of at the end of a data collection period, thus providing a 
cumulative and systematic basis for the refinement of the inquiry. 

D. SITE SELECTION 

The basic underlying interest of this study revolves around 
the contribution made by staff development to the success enjoyed 
by schools in areas of academic achievement, attendance, program 
completion, and community support. The study design therefore called 
for selection of schools that represented a range of circumstances, 
both with respect to greater or lesser "success" and with respect 
to greater or lesser involvement in staff development activity. 
While the design appeared relatively straightforward on paper, 
there remained several questions to be worked out and procedures 
to be confirmed. 

Summary statistics offered a crude (but comparable) indicator 
of success that could serve as a starting point for selection. 
Assistance from the district in assembling and ordering 
such data was essential to the first stage of the work. 

Sunuiary data were necessarily both incomplete and out of 
date. They were incomplete because they could not capture 
all that goes into making a good school; and they were out 
of date because these data are reported annually rather than 
monthly. Assistance from the district in filling in gaps, 
qualifying existing data and adding observations gave us 
greater confidence in the judgements we made about each 
school . 

Selection of site schools was confirmed with assistant 
superintendents, the Department of Staff Development, and 
bu Iding principals. Anonymity and confidentiality of site 
scnools was assured for all reports and publications 
resulting from this study. 

Early in stage one we completed arrangements with the district 
for review of available statistical data on each of the 90 elementary 
and 27 secondary schools. Review of these data served as a first 
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step in narrowing the list to six schools, three elementary and 
three secondary, to which we would issue invitations to participate. 
Elementary schools were ranked above or below the district median 
on standardized achievement scores in reading, language, and math. 
Secondary schools were ranked on median achievement and on dropout 
(holding power) and suspension. i¥oT dropout and suspension, but 
not for achievement, we were able to get data for each ethnic 
group.) Schools that had maintained positions above the median 
since 1977 were ranked as ''high success'' schools; those that had 
improved wiarkedly from 1977 to 1979 were considered "moderately 
successful"; and tnose that had declined during that period or had 
been below the median for the entire time were deemed "low success 
schools". 

Second, we asked district personnel to list for us those schools 
that had been involved as schools in formal district programs of 
staff development. (We excluded from consideration the court- 
ordered human relations inservices, since all must participate.) 
Again, this served as only a crude measure of relative involvement, 
and risked overlooking school involvement in non-district programs 
(e.g., university-based Teacher Corps.) As it turned out, 
however, the only instance of "overlooking" formal school involvement 
that we have encountered is in a school that we had already 
designated as high involvement on the basis of participation in 
district programs. That is, we have not so far discovered "mistakes" 
that would have led us to reclassify a participating school, or 
grounds of nominal participation. 

Using our nominal success rankings and our list of relatively 
laore involved and relatively less involved schools, we sorted 
schools into categories representing combinations of success and 
involvement. In accordance with our agreement with NIE in October, 
1979, we omitted consideration of schools that fell in the "low 
success, low involvement" category. Further, in listing the 
elementary schools, we initially included only the "high success" 
schools in order to narrow the possibilities. When we met with the 
assistant superintendents, however, we carried with us the list of 
"moderately successful" schools so that schools could be added if 
there were circumstances or characteristics about which the 
administrators knew but which were net reflected in the summary 
statistics. Four elementary schools were added to the list by 
administrator recommendation. The result was a selection pool of 
elementary and secondary schools in each of three categories. 



Our findings have, however, led us to distinguish nominal 
participation from credited, influeptial participation. 
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Recent Participation 
in District Staff 
Development 



More Successful 



Relative Success 



Less Successful 



yes 



3 high schools 
1 junior high 
12 elementary 



2 high schools 

3 junior highs 
5 elementary 



no 



3 high schools 

7 junior high 

8 elementary 



N/A 



We had intended at this stage to select randomly one elementary 
and one secondary school from each of the three cells. However, in 
the course of conversation with assistant superintendents, we found 
that schools within each cell differed in other respects that made 
the prospects for participation vary substantially. For example, 
one of the high schools in the "high success, high involvement" 
category was undergoing an extensive accreditation evaluation; 
another school was viewed as intrisically less interesting for the 
purposes of this study because the school's success was widely 
attributed to the large numbers of bused-in white students from an 
affluent section of the city. In place of random selection, we 
elicited judgments from the assistant superintendents about 
schools that would constitute appropriate settings for the study 
(e.g., where success was though to be a matter of internal 
accomplishment and not externally imposed and fortuitous 
circumstances) and that might be willing to join us as partners. 
To ease our entry, the assistant superintendents issued a memo 
to each of our "first choice" schools, informing them of the 
study, asking them to hear us out, and assuring them that the 
decision whether to participate rested with them (attachment D) . 
A few days after the memo had been sent, we contacted each of the 
principals and made arrangements for a personal interview to explain 
the study and to discuss their possible participation. We prepared 
three-page "invitations" (attachment C) for distribution to teachers 
and presented each principal with a twenty-page project summary. 
On the basis of these sessions, we secured four agreements for 
participation and arranged to begin data collection 14 January 1980 
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in the first of the elementary schools. Because we entered 
Christinas break with only four of the six needed agreements, we 
were faced with continuing our negotiations with schools at the same 
time that we began data collection. A fifth agreement was made on 
14 January, and a sixth on 11 February. In effect, it took 
approximately twenty weeks to confirm all of the procedural 
arrangements required for Stage One, though agreements sufficient 
to begin Stage Two were in hand by the tenth week. 

The six schools with which we ultimately formed agreements 
varied in a number of respects apart from their degree of recorded 
success and their level of formal involvement in staff development. 
First, they varied in their ethnic and socioeconomic composition. 
All six schools have students who are Black, Anglo, Chicano, and 
Oriental, and five schools report a small population of Indian 
Students. Two of the schools have a majority of Black students 
(5] percent, 56 percent) and participate in court-ordered busing. 
The four remaining schools have large populations of Chicano, or 
Spanish- sumamed, students (34 percent, 4] percent, 46 percent, 
and 65 percent). In one school, a uniformly low-income student 
population is viewed as more problematic for success than is the 
ethnic or racial composition. 

Second, the schools varied in the extent to which they were 
directly affected by the court-ordered desegregation. Of the three 
elementary schools, one was involved in the original lawsuit and has 
experienced substantial faculty ttirnover (including transfers to 
integrate the faculty) and a variety of busing and school pairing 
arrangements. The other two elementary schools are in neighborhoods 
that are naturally integrated; their faculties have remained 
relatively stable, they draw a mix of students from contiguous 
neighborhoods, and their changes in minority enrollment have occurred 
at a relatively slow and stable pace. Of the three secondary schools, 
one is an inner-city, predominantly minority school that has remained 
largely untouched by the court-ordered integration. Many of the 
teachers have taught there for twenty years or more. The remaining 
two secondary schools were suburban schopls, relatively affluent 
and homogenously white-middle class prior to integration. One of 
the two has experienced an increase in minority enrollment through 



Delays in completing partnership agreements were attributable to 
the need to accommodate the schedules of school personnel- -schedules 
often subject to last-minute changes beyond our control or theirs. 
At no time did we encounter any reluctance to provide us access to 
data or people. Nonetheless, the delays caused by scheduling 
difficulties placed us in a position of holding site negotiations 
with schools in December, too close to Christmas vacation to 
initiate data collection. 



a shirt in residential patterns, with increasing numbers of 
Chicano and Oriental families entering the school's attendance 
area. The second school--reportedly the most affluent and 
prestigious in Denver prior to integration--has experienced large- 
scale busing, with a rapid and substantial change in the racial and 
socioeconomic composition of the student population. However, 
there bave been relatively few faculty transfers, and a large core 
group 01 long-term, influential faculty members is credited with 
maintaining high standards for performance and an emphasis on 
learning through several years of "transition". 

These brief descriptions illustrate some of the variations in 
Circumstances that characterize the six participating schools. 
See Table 1. At the outset of our work in each school, these 
differences stood as rather crude grounds on which we distinguished 
one setting from another. As we engaged in talking, listening, and 
watching in the schools, however, the commonalities and differences 
became less crude, more invested with the sort of detail and imagery 
that hold promise both for practical advice and for the development 
of hypotheses. 



E. DATA COLLECTION 

In a nineteen week period, interviews were conducted with fourteen 
members of the district's central administration, 105 teachers 
and fourteen administrators in six schools (see Table ; observations 
were conducted in the classrooms of eighty teachers, in six staff 
development (inservice) meetings, and in the hallways, lunchrooms, 
faculty meetings, lounges, offices, and grounds of the six schools. 

In each school we arranged to spend two-.hirds to three-fourths 
of our time in scheduled interviews or observations. The remaining 
time was spent in informal conversation and observations in the major 
public arenas of school life: hallways, offices, grounds, faculty 
lounge . 

Interviews and observations were prefaced by informal 
conversations with administrators and participating teachers. 
These untaped conversations set the tone for subsequent work by 
confirming that participation was voluntary, by reviewing the aims 
and methods of the study, and by attending to questions ranging 
from theoretical relevance to the logistics of scheduling. 

Interviews were semistructured, given direction and comprability 
by the inquiry matrix and discussion guide. In elementary schools, 
interviews were sought with the building principal and all members 
of the faculty (see Table 1). In secondary schools, where 
interviewing each member of a large faculty was not feasible, we 
concentrated on the administrative team and a purposive sample 
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DhSCHIPTlVt 
UlARACnRISTlC 



tLL^«.NTARy SCHOOLS 



Carey 



1 ow/rtoderate 



Saal Iwood 



High 



Mestlake 



High 



I'jrk US 



Low 



SnONUAk^ SdKMJIS 
Springer HIS 



Ik id JIIS 



DPvuori«.Nr 



BUSIN(. 

^OK iNH(,RArlON 



INTfCRATION 



High 

Sthuolwide faculty 
part icipjt ion m 
two ween t rjining 
'n in:>truct lonal 
improvement, with 
ciassroon 
fol low- up 



Individual teachers 
t ike classes, 
workshops 



yes 



ye> 



High 

Three year faculty 
and principal 
training in nastery 
learning ab one of 
five pilot schools 
Wrekly inservice, 
classroom 
observat ion 



High 

Two year col labo- 
rution with Tfacher 
Corps for school - 
based training 

f-acultv group 
part icip.it ion 
(one-third) in 
two week mst ruc- 
t lonal improvement 
t ra ining 



Nigh 

(.roup part ic ip.it nm 
(one thi rd J r n tt«(. 
week training rn 
instruct lona 1 
improvement , mtli 
class room 
follow up 



yes in early 
stages, not 
pi 0*5 ent ly 



N/A 



N/A 



liuil v jdua 1 s' .nil 
d.incr at mastci) 
IcMriufig tr.nninj' 
( one week , u i th 
f o 1 1 ow up ohsc I V.I 
t ion J 



N/A 



fcTHNiC DISTRIBUTION 



White 

Black 

Hi spam c 

Oriental 

American Indian 



37 u\ 
S6 0\ 
3.1\ 
3 t>\ 
0 0» 



54 0\ 
2 1\ 

41 4\ 
2.3% 
,7\ 



56. 0\ 
3.8\ 

34 0% 
4.6\ 
1 9\ 



27 1\ 
^ 5*. 

^ h\ 



45 0°- 

4(> 01 
1 HI 
8". 



30 



3 ;"; :> 



TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWS AND OBSERVATIONS 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





Carey 


Smal Iwood 


Westlake 


Park 


Springer 


Reed 


Total 


Total 
















administrators 


1 


1 


1 


4 


3 


4 


14 


assigned 
















Administrators 
interviewed 


1 


1 


1 


4 


3 


4 


14 


Total 
faculty 


18 


20 


20 


103 


52 


63 


276 


Teachers 
interviewed 


16 


19 


17* 


18 


16 


19 


105 


Teachers 
observed 


14 


19 


16 


16 


7 


8 


80 


Inservi ces 
observed 


1 




1 


1 


0 


2 


6 


Faculty meetings 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 



* Three faculty who serve as staff of the program for autistic children were not included 
^ Combination faculty meeting/inservice 



of teachers. Interviews ranged from forty-five minutes to two 
hours, scheduled by teachers preferences before, during, or after 
the school day. (In elementary schools, an interview occasionally 
required three separate planning periods). Wherever possible 
Ci.e., wherever the situation was appropriate and the teachers 
willing), interviews were tape recorded. Untaped interviews and 
observations were recorded in field notes. Assurances of 
confidentiality and anonymity were given before each interview. 

Interviews provided a basis for determining relevant 
interactions and situations that might, on a limited basis, be 
subject to direct observation. We understood that accounts offered 
to us in informal or formal interview situations might be 
qualitatively different from evidence generated in conversations ' 
among teachers or students or between teachers and students in 
naturally occurring interaction. We thus sought limited opportunities 
to collect data in naturally occurring situations (in situ). 
Nonetheless, Rosenbaum (1976) has shown that even some of the most 
subtle norms of interaction between teachers and students, 
documented in studies of actual classroom interaction, are also 
reporced by students in out-of-class interviews. We expect ^-d 
that the principal settings, interactions, and relationships that 
distinguish groups in the school were recognizable to and reportable 
by teachers and administrators, and that they would be reported 
sufficiently often and sufficiently clearly to make a limited 
ethnographic study of this sort fruitful. Discrepancies between 
accounts of what persons say and what they do (Deutscher, 1973) 
were minimized by tying interviews closely to situationally specific 
instances and by formulating variables which lent themselves to 
subsequent measurement in natural settings. 



The specific arrangement varied by school, in accordance 
with preferences stated by the principal. The principal of Park 
High School recruited a group of teachers that he considered **mixed*' 
in terms of their classroom performance and their commitment to 
continuous improvement; in addition, he arranged for other 
interviews to insure that department and committee chairmen were 
represented. At one of the junior highs, the principal recruited 
four "successfur* teachers for intensive interviewing and extended 
observation, then asked for volunteers to participate in interviews 
only. At Reed Junior High, the principal similarly recruited 
six teachers individually who were viewed by the administration 
and by fellow teachers as successful; these six participated in 
extensive interviews and two-day observations. Another ten 
teachers, also recruited by the administration, participated in 
interviews and limited observation, and others volunteered in 
person curing the course of the field work. 
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F. DATA ANALYSIS 



Throughout the analysis, we preserved a careful reliance on 
persons' taZi<l--in interviews and in naturally occurring interaction-- 
as the ground for all interpretation and inference. The availability 
of and reliance on these records of actual talk constitutes one 
check on the limitations, or biases, introduced by researchers' 
own perspectives. 



1 . Organizing the Data 

The first step in organizing the data was to complete the 
transformation of all data to a visual record, subject to systematic 
review All taped int.^rviews were thereby transcribed in verbatim 
transcripts^ To eliminate the need for extensive (and invariably 
inadequate] --tape editing rules, we asked that transcribers 
record faithfully all audible words, i.e., all that was said, 
including all of the false starts and hesitations. Upon return, 
transcripts were edited only to reinove all person and place names, 
replacing them with pseudonyms. 

Field notes were arrayed with transcripts in notebooks, 
organized by school and respondent, .'^ll subsequent analyses and 
transformations of the data are traceable to talk recorded in 
one of these two data sources. 

Relying on teachers' and administrators' recorded statements, 
we generated a set of summary descriptive statements (5190 in all), 
each reflecting a practice and a set of dyadic role relations C^.g., 



Albert Scheflen (1973) has been criticized for abandoning a 
careful reliance on the record (''turning away from the words") 
to make interpretations of what is "really happening" in a therapeutic 
interview (cited in Labov and Fanshel, 1977, pp. 21). Certainly 
social science requires interpretation and inference, but by 
proceeding in the way that he has, Scheflen has made it impossible 
to recover the evidence on which his judgments have been based. 

^Garfinkel's (1967) essay on coding practices suggested 
that the coded (edited) version of the data must always and 
necessarily be flawed as persons work to make ad hoc decisions about 
unanticipated or anomolous cases. Applying to practices of inquiry 
that same principle that Moerman (1968) proposed to cover practices 
of interaction, we can say that (editing) rules will never sufficiently 
account for the occasions of their actual use. 



"we lend and borrow materials*'). Summary statements were recorded 
for each respondent on index cards and assembled for each school 
in broad categories derived from the inquiry matrix. 

These cards served as the basis for all subsequent description 
dnJ analysis. References to original transcripts and field notes 
were made only to retreive the actual quotation from which the 
summary statement was drawn, for purposes of illustration in the 
text. 

To convert large volume of recorded talk to a smaller number of 
summary statements, we relied upon four principles of selection. 
The first is derived from the analytic and theoretical framework 
offered by role theory (and specifically Jackson, 1966; Gross, 
Mason and McEachem, 1958; and Kjolseth, 1972). The remaining three 
are drawn from Pittenger, Hockett and Danehy and their work 
developing techniques for sociolinguistic microanalysis. 

Situated practice. The elemental unit of analysis is the 
situated interaction. To inventory such interactions, we relied 
on a basic heuristic: 



teacher 

WHO, in what position, counselor 

administrator 
staff developer 



required 
encouraged 



with 



permitted to do WHAT, WHOM, 
discouraged u r 

forbidden °" ^^^^^^ °f 



HOW, under what CIRCUMSTANCES, for what STATED PURPOSES, and 
with what apparent CONSEQUENCES? 



Inventoried across nominal role groups, key work situations or 
schools, recurrent practices comprise group, situational or role 
repertoires that serve as the basis for describing the normative 
culture of the school. 

Irmccnent reference. "No matter what else human beings m,ay 
be communicating about, or may think they are communicating about, 
they are always communicating about themselves, about one another, 
and about the immediate context. ..." Dius, as teachers described 
the business that transpires in faculty meetings or department 
meetings, they also necessarily characterized a set of social 
relationships ajnong colleagues. 
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Recurrence. "Anyone will tell us, over and over again . . . 
what sort of person he is, what his affiliations with cultural 
subgroups are, what his likos and dislikes are, and so on . . . 
crucial patterns of coramuniCc tion will not be manifested just 
once." Thus, in mining the transcripts and field notes, we were 
guided by the search for recurrent points, tales told over and over 
again, that added up over many interviews to a picture of a school 
culture. In mining the transcripts of individual respondents the 
principle of recurrence enabled investigators to distinguish major 
from minor points, practices that were considered central to the 
work from practices that carried less weight; in constructing a 
description of the school as a workplace, the principle of 
recurrence enabled investigators to sustain a distinction between 
normative patterns and individual idiosyncracies . 

Contrast and the working principle of reasonable alternatives. 
"There is no way to understand a signal that does not involve 
recognizing what the signal is not as well as what it is." 

2. Descriptions 

Applying these four principles, then, we constructed for each 
school, each respondent, and each nominal reference group [teachers, 
administrators, counselors), a finite set of descriptive statements. 

These descriptions, in each of the six schools, yielded a 
set of practices by which teachers and administrators in that 
school defiiied their respective roles and characterized their 
approach to "learning on the job". The statements further 
characterized practices according to their relative frequency, the 
degree to which persons approved or disapproved their inclusion in 
the work, and their value along certain other deimensions (e.g., 
utility or "practicality"; reciprocity or "professionalism"). 
Traced across respondents and nominal role groups, they served as 
the basis for establishing how broadly or narrowly, firmly or 
tenuously established were certain practices, i.e., how central 
they were to persons* views of their work. Taken as classes of 
interaction, they showed nature and boundaries of teachers' and 
administrators* role repertoire. And finally, they were the basis 
for examining points of continuity or discontinuity between 
practices or role repertoires envisioned by staff development 
programs and those presently approved and enacted in the course of 
daily work in schools. 

This first stage of descriptive work was summarized in a set 
ot SIX case studies, included as appendix A of this report. In 
these case studies, we addressed those questions included in the 
"synchronic" dimension of the inquiry matrix. 
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3. Comparisons and Contrasts: Formulating Propositions 



Even within schools, some practices demonstrably exerted more 
normative power than others. They were held more widely, 
characterized more clearly, stressed more frequently. In subsequent 
analyses, we looked for ways in which the central practices 
that characterized "being a teacher'' or "being a principal" 
were differentially distributed across groups, across groups within 
schools, or across key work situations in and out of classrooms. 
Here, we addressed those questions included in the "domain"^ 
dimension of the inquiry matrix. 

For this step, we merged the inventories of central work and 
learning practices for all six schools into a central inventory of 
sixty illustrative practices. Twenty-six of these, falling in four 
general classes, turned out to distinguish successful from 
unsuccessful schools and active from inactive staff development 
participation. We termed these the "core practices of adaptibility" 
and concentrated on discovering how and under what circumstances 
those acts were practiced, by whom, and with what apparent- 
implications for staff development. The results of these analyses 
are developed in "Analysis and Summary of Findings," chapter II 
of the main body of this report, and are summarized in the set of 
propositions posed as key points in the argument. 



G. METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS AND LIMITATIONS 



1. Limitations of the Zc^ple . 

As in any ethongraphic study, we have run the risk of 
inadequately supported inference based on a small N and an 
unrepresentative (nonprobability) sample of schools and teaciers. 
The adequacy of the description for each of the three secondary 
schools is also in doubt by virtue of having interviewed only 
one- third of the faculty in those schools. 



2. Selection of Critical Work Settings. 

Descriptions and observat4.ons of teachers at work focused 
heavily on classroom practice, on the assumption that the classroom 
is the ultimate context to which staff development influence is 



^The remaining dimension ("diachronic" description and analysis) 
cannot be addressed here, inasmuch as it requires longitudinal study. 
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directed. As our analysis progress, it became clear that teachers' 
receptivity to staff development was closely bound up with norms of 
in-school interaction among teachers and between teachers and 
administrators that are best reflected in other work settings: 
faculty and department meetings, the faculty lounge, committee 
meetings and even casual encounters in the hall. In light of 
subsequent analysis, the discussion and observation of central 
work situations was not broad enough; a more detailed description 
of nonclassroom settings would have strengthened the descriptions 
and inferences. 



3. Specificity of the Data. 

The focus on specific practices (interactions) as the 
primitive analytic term required description at a level of detail 
not always attained in interviews. Particularly where teachers 
we'^e unaccustomed to describing the business of teaching with 
detail and precision, the descriptions offered were sometimes 
inadequate to the requirements of the analysis. For eaaiDle, 
elementary school teachers invariably describe "handling reading 
groups^' as a major task of their day. Unrevealed in most accounts 
(even when teachers are pressed for "how they conduct the group") 
is the broad array of highly specific tactics that differentiate 
one teacher's "handling" of reading groups from another's. 
Teachers whose involvement with staff development had been most 
**xtensive, and who credited staff development with influence on 
their perspectives and practices, also tended to command a more 
elaborate and precise vocabulary for describing their work in 
and out of classrooms, and to couch their descriptions more 
frequently in terms of guiding concepts or rationales. 
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STAFF UEVELOPMENT AND 
SUCCESSFUL SCHOOLS STUDY 

A GENERAL DISCUSSION GUIDE FOR INTERVIEWS 
WITH ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, AND COUNSELORS IN SCHOOLS 

The following discussion guide illustrates a line of questioning In 
three topic areas. Each topic area has been introduced by a rationale that 
suggests a direction for specific questions (including probes) anc' a 
framework for other on-site observations. The present topic areas and 
lead questions have been formulated in accordance with two considerations: 

1) Questions should be sufficiently focused to draw out experiences 
and views in several key areas previously highlighted in relevant literature. 
Current research on desegregated schools and in the management of 
organizational change offers clues to those aspects of desegregation and 
school change most likely to be influential, problematic and presumably 
subject to management through staff development. .A set of potential 
probes to accompany each lead question will record key issues drawn from 

the literature and, over time, frjm interviewees 

2) Questions should, 'le other hand, be sufficiently general 
to permit us in fact to learn from teachers, administrators, students and 
oth-^rs in schools. As present 1> formulated, the questions allow 
interviewees to expand on those aspects of school experience thr ^ are 
critical to them, and to introduce new topics and questions. Because 
questions are in some respects very general, interviewers will seek 
stories and examples from interviewees that illustrate more general or 
abstract observations. 
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In sum, the discussion guide will be used to sustain a focus for 
the exploratory work in six schools but will remain sufficiently flexible 
to capture situational ly relevant experiences and views. In no case will 
the guide be used simply as a structured interview guide, with interviewers 
running through a uniform sequence of questions, (Questions on the 
attached sheets are numbered only for ease of reference by team members.) 
We expect that changes in the discussion guide will be informed by analysis 
of data (tapes and field notes) collected early in Stage Two and by topics 
and questions explicitly introduced by interviewees in the course of 
interviews. In preliminary interviews with staff development personnel, 
a useful device has been to ask before the end of each interview, ''Are 
there any questions I should have asked you that I haven't?" We expect 
to use the same device in interviews with persons in schools. In some 
schools, principals may set up an occasion before interviewing begins for 
some administrative and teaching personnel to review the discussion guide; 
such an occasion could serve to negotiate the role of the school as a 
partner in the research, and to introduce topics and lead questions already 
known by school personnel to be sit-'-.t ional ly relevant, 

Prelimirary data analysis will be iritiated based on the first 1/4 
to 1/3 of the interviews in each school, and revisions to the discussion 
guide entered, before interviews for that school are completed. By 
proceeding in that way, we provide some assurance that the experiences 
and views ch^^racteristic of each school are reflected in the data. (By 
waiting to initiate analysis until all data were collected we would run 
the risk of "missing the boat" on some key areas in each school.) 
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Because there are only two interviewers, working closely as a team, we 
expect that changes in the discussion guide prompted by interviews can 
be made in the course of weekly (or even daily) team review sessions. 

The nature of the presert questions, including the language used, 
reflects the advice of members of the Progress Review Group (comprised 
of teachers, principals, district personnel, an SEA representative and 
a university faculty member). 
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TOPIC 1: GAINING AN UNDERSTANDING OF EACH SCHOOL 



RATIONALE 



LKAniNG QliFSTlONS 



COMMF.NTS 



I 

o 
I 



Our ability to make sense of 
observations about staff development 
will hinge in large part on our 
understanding of the context in 
which those observations are made-- 
the setting of each particular 
school as it is viewed and reported 
by school administrators, teachers, 
counselors, students, and others. 

We have two reasons for wanting to 
gain a good understanding of each 
school situation: 

1. This is a study of staff 
development and successful schools. 
Yet the information that is 
routinely and publicly available 
about schools (achievement scores, 
attendance figures, dropout rates, 
etc.) cannot capture all that goes 
into making a good school. What 
we can know about a school from 
examining these data is limited. 
Thus, in our visits to schools 
and our conversations with school 
personnel and students, we will 
seek their views of the most 
successful and least successful 
aspects of the school and their 
view of how staff development 
does (or might) contribute to 
success. 



1. I'd like to start by asking you to 
give me an introduction to (name 
of school) . If I»m going to 
understand what being a [teacher, 
principal, counselor, student] 
here is like, what are the most 
important things for me to know? 

2 Tell me something about an 
ordinary day (week). 

3. If you could rearrange your time, 
what would get more attention? 
What would get less? 

4. What stands out to you as the 
strong points of this school-- 
aspects of the school that make 
it a good place for kids to go to 
school? A good place for 
[teachers , administrators , 
counselors] to work? 

5. What are the aspects of your 
own work here that you have been 
most pleased with, have the most 
confidence in? 

6. (Name of school) has quite a mixed 
population of kids. Looking at 
the work you do every day, what 
would you pick out as making the 
most difference to whether kids 
succeed? 
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RATIONALE 



2. This is a study of how staff 
development does (or could) 
contribute to success in schools 
with diverse populations of 
students. The assumption is that 
urban schools--and particularly 
desegregated schools--face a 
particularly demanding set of 
circumstances. Yet the current 
literature on desegregated schools 
(with few notable exceptions) 
offers little understanding of 
what the day-to-day reality of 
working in schools amounts to. 
And the literature on staff 
development notes that greatest 
gains are made when assistance is 
tied to the immediate practical 
concerns and responsibilities of 
schools and school personnels- 
apparent ly a somewhat rare event. 
Thus, in our visits to schools 
and in our conversations with 
school personnel, we want to gain 
an understanding of the '^real 
world'* in which schools' success 
is sought and in which a relevant 
and useful rolo of staff 
development must be constructed. 



LEADING QUESTIONS 



COMN'ENTS 



7. Again keeping in mind the diverse 
population of students, what 
aspects of the overall school 
situation here at (name of 
school) , if changed or 
strenj^thened, would make the 
most difference to kids' success? 
What would make the most 
difference to your success as a 
[teacher, principal, counselor] 
and to your satisfaction in 
working here? 

8. What about in your own work? ^re 
there any aspects of your own 
work that, if changed in some way, 
would make you more satisfied? 

9. Are there things you are doing 
now in your [teaching, 
administration , counseling] that 
you weren't doing five years ago? 

10. Drawing from your experience here, 
what aspects of working in an 
urban desegregated school place 
the greatest demands on the 
competence of a [teacher, 
administrator, counselor] ? 

11. If you were to prepare someone 
new for being a [teacher, 
administrator , counselor] at 
(name of school) , what would 
you focus on? (Probe for more 
than one response,) 



TOPIC 1, continued 



RATIONALE LtADING QUF.STIONS CONSENTS 



12, What advice would you give to 
people who were inexperienced in 
this position? Experienced, but 
not in urban schools? Experienced 
in other urban schools? 

13. How long have you been in 
education? As a [teacher, 
principal, counselor]? At 
this school? 
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RATIO. 



LEADING QUESTIONS 



If staff development is to be 
practical and relevant, it will 
have to address present experience 
and issues in local schools, Yet 
resources (money, time, energy, 
commitment, policy support) are 
inevitably limited, Thus, in 
our conversations with school 
personnel, we will be seeking 
judgments about those aspects of 
school experience where staff 
development can have the greatest 
leverage--can be simultaneously 
relevant, useful, feasible, and 
consequential , 



14. You've mentioned some parts of 
your own work that you think make 
a difference to students' success. 
Did you enter [teaching, 
administration, counseling] 
knowing that, or did you learn it 
on the job? ^If on the job: Here? 
flow? With whose assistance?) 

15. You've mentioned areas in 
which what you're doing this year 
is different from what you did 
several years ago. What led you 
to make the change? If you had a 
chance to turn back the clock, 
what help could you have used? 

16. Drawing on your own experience, 
and being as specific as you can, 
what makes the difference between 
a successful and unsuccessful 
school? 

17. In light of that, where would you 
rank staff development (defining 
staff development as broadly or 
narrowly as you want) as a 
contributor to success? (What 
has its actual contribution been? 
How much of a contribution could 
it reasonably make?) 



TOPIC 2, continued 



RATIONALH 



LHADING QUESTIONS 



COMMENTS 



18. In the last several years, 

schools have gone through some 
very large and rapid changes, 
changes that have not been under 
the control of individual teachers 
or principals but that have 
affected everybody. Looking back 
on your own experience during the 
past five years, what part did 
staff development play in helping 
you deal with the practical 
business of managing those changes? 
What assistance would have been 
valuable if it had been available? 



t 
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19. What activities are going on now 
at (name of school) , or involving 
people from here, that you would 
define as staff development? In 
each of these instances, what is 
the focus? What difference is it 
supposed to make? 
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RATIONALE 



The effectiveness of :>taff 
development appears to depend not 
only on its focus and content (what 
it attempts to influence), but also 
on how it is planned, designed and 
conducted. In our conversations 
with school personnel, we will be 
seeking observations about what 
mode of assistance has been or 
would be most useful, under what 
circumstances and for what 
purposes. 
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LEADING QUESTIONS 



COMMENTS 



20. You've mentioned activities 

going on now that you would 
define as staff development. 
In each of these instances: 

Who proposed the activity? 

Who designed it? 

Who is conducting it? 

Who is participating in it? 

21. Looking at these activities, or 

at any others you've been involved 
in during the last two years, what 
have been the strongest parts? 
Can you give an example of a staff 
development activity that you 
would have recommended to others 
as a "good thing?" 

22. If you were to design a program of 
staff development to begin this 
school year, what would it look 
like? 

What would it focus on? 

What steps would you follow (or 
prefer to see followed) in 
its design and implementation? 

What kinds of activities would 
people participate in (e.g., 
lectures, workshops, visits 
to other schools, classroom 
observation, etc,)? 

Who would conduct it? 

IVhat time conunitment would 
participants expect to give, 
and for what purposes? 

What time commitment would 
participants expect to get, 
anj for what purposes? 



TOPIC 3, continued 
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23. There are many demands or requests 
that cross your path each week-- 
potential commitments that consume 
time and energy. How do you [as a 
teacher, administrator, counselor] 
decide on priorities? How about 
the staff as a group? 

24, IVhat would make you [as a teacher, 
administrator, counselor] give 
priority to a proposal for staff 
development? (What would make it 
persuasive in the competition for 
your time and attention?) How 
about the staff as a group? 

, 25. In one recent article, the authors 

^ note that their very presence in 

' the school as^ staff developers 

contributed to some of the 

problems they were there to 

alleviate. At (name of school) , 

who (what positions, formal or 

informal) are encouraged or 

permitted to raise issues of 

change? Does anyone try to 

**sell" anyone else on new methods, 

materials, policy? 

26. Is there a person or group at 

(name of school) that is responsible 
for noticing opportunities for 
staff development, and for making 
requests or proposals? 

:\ 
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LEADING QUESTIONS 



COMMENTS 



27. Compared to all your other 

responsibilities, how important 
is staff development to you? 
How important would you predict 
that it is to other [teachers, 
administrators, counselors] at 
(name of school)? 



ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS WE SHOULD HAVE 
ASKED YOU THAT WE HAVEN'T? 
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Attachment B: 

An Inquiry Matrix for Organizing 
Descriptions of Staff Development 
in Urban Schools 




The temptation is great in any exploratory research to generate 
an ever-expanding list of intriguing questions. The attached matrices 
illustrate one way to organize potential inquiries in a way that makes 
clear to researchers and collaborators in schools the overall context 
in which a particular piece of research takes place and the particular 
contribution it is expected to make. 



These matrices suggest guiding questions and an organizational 
framework for descriptive work in several related arenas: the school 
setting as a work setting; teachers' and administrators' views of and 
observable exercise of effective practice; teachers' and :idministrators' 
views of and experiences in learning on-the-job; and the role of formal 
staff development. 



The matrices are designed tc take into account: 

1) Distinctions (conceptual and methodological) between persons' 
perceptions and recorded practice, 

2) Distinctions between (among?) the work situation in which 
persons find themselves, the practices they claim or display, 
and the effoits they do or do not make to learn while on-the- 
job. 

3) Distinctions among perceptions and px'actices reported at any 
given time and place (synchronic), changes over time (dia- 
chronic) , and differences across schools (domain). 




A MATRIX FOR ORGANIZING DESCRIPTIONS OF THE WORK OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT PERSONNEL 



Perceived 
Practice 



Observed 
Practice 




The Setting for Staff Development 



Synchronic 
Description 



1 

What practices, 
policies or 
conditions of 
schools or dis- 
tricts are per- 
ceived by staff 
development per- 
sonnel* as sup- 
porting or in- 
hibiting teachers' 
and administra- 
tors' or schools' 
use of inservice 
education? 



What aspects of 
the school or dis- 
trict setting do 
staff development 
personnel observ- 
ably take into 
account? 

What aspects of 
the setting ob- 
servably support 
of hinder the 
use of inser- 
vice education? 



Diachronic 
Description 



Domain 
Description 



Do the percep- 
tions of staff 
development 
personnel 
change over 
time? 



What aspects of 
the school or 
district set- 
ting, consid- 
ered important 
by staff devel - 
opment person- 
nel, change 
over time and 
under what con- 
ditioiis? 



DO the percep- 
tions of staff 
development 
j^ersonnel vary 
from one 
school , dis- 
trict (or com- 
munity) set- 
ting to 
another? 



What aspects 
of the dis- 
trict or 
school set- 
ting, consid- 
ered iinpor- 
tant by sraff 
development 
personnel , 
vaiy demon- 
strably from 
one setting 
to another? 



The Work of Staff Development 



Synchronic 
Description 



Diachronic 
Description 



Domain 
Description 



^or inservice educators of any kind. 



What practices 
and approaches 
are viewed by 
staff develop- 
ment personnel 
as most likely 
to attract par- 
ticipation? 
Most likely to 
influence prac- 
tice? Wliat do 
personnel per- 
ceive their own 
practices to 
be? 

10 



What approaches 
are observably 
employed for in- 
service? 

What approaches 
are demonstrably 
effective in at- 
tracting partici- 
pation? 

What approaches 
are demonstrably 
followed by a 
change in teacher 
practice? 



8 

Po percep- 
tions of ef- 
fective in- 
service educa- 
tion practices, 
held by staff 
developmei^t 
personnel , 
change over 
time? 



11 

Do inservice 
education 
practices 
change over 
time'? 



Do perceptions 
of effective 
inservice ed- 
ucation practices 
held by staff 
development 
personnel vary 
from one schocl 
or district set- 
ting to another? 



12 

Do inservice 
practices v.'*rv 
demonstrably 
from one school 
or district 
setting to 
another? 



^ ^lATRlV I UK uKt>A\i:iN(. DLSLRIPTIOSS 0^ TL^CIirRS \SV \DH1N ( STRATOKS \( WORk 



SvTichronic 
Descript .on 



The l^ork Setti 



Diachronic 
Descnpt ion 



Teachers and Adjnini strators at Work 



Domain 

Descnpt ion 



\ 



ivedj 
ice < 



1 

Mhat policies, 
practices or 
conditions of 
a district or 
school do 
teachers and 
adaini stra- 
tors perceive 
to bo lapor- 
tant to their 
own effective- 
ness or satis- 
faction'' 



Do teachers' 
and adaini stra- 
tors* views of 
"important" 
pel ic les , prac- 
tices or con- 
ditions change 
over tiaW 



ved 
ice 



Do teachers' 
and adminis- 
trators* views 
of "mportant" 
po 1 1 c 1 1. > , 
practices or 
condi t ion'> 
varv from one 
sort jf 
school set- 
ting to an> 
other'' (c g , 
jrban/rural , 
e lenentarv/ 
secondary) 



What IS the 
ooservable 
nature and 
extent of pol- 
icies, prac- 
tices and con- 
ditions con- 
sidered in- 
portant by 
teachers and 
adsLnistra- 
tors'' 



Do the actual 
pOticies, 
practices and 
condi t ions 
change over 
t imt'* 



Do the actual 
policies, 
practices and 
condi t ions 
deaonstrably 
vary froB one 
school 0} dis- 
trict to 
another"^ 



TeacjuTs and Administrators Learning 
on the-job 



Synchronic 
Descnpt ion 



Diachronic 
rescript ion 



Domain 
Description 



S.nchronic 
C esLTipt ion 



Di jchronic 
Descnpt ion 



Domain 
Descnpt ion 



What practices 
are viewed bv 
teachers md 
K dmini stra- 
tors to be ef- 
fect 1 ve , and 
for what pur- 
poses' 

What practices 
do teachers 
and adminis- 
trators per- 
ceive them- 
selves to be 
relying on'' 



Do teachers* 
and adminis- 
trators' per- 
ceptions of 
good practice 
change over 
1 1 me'' 

Do teachers' 
and adminis- 
trators* per- 
ceptions of 
their own 
pract 1 ct 
change over 
t imc'' 



Do teacne^j* 
and a iints- 
tra^ors* per- 
ceptions of 
c't'fect 1 ve 
practice vary 
tron one kind j 
of school set- I 
ting to an- | 
other'' « 

Percept ions of I 
own practice'' j 



13 

l^hat opportun- 
ities for on - 
the- lob learn- 
1 ng do teach - 
ers and admin- 
istrators view 
as relevant 
and usefuP 
(What, for 
whom, with 
whom, in what 
manner, when 
and where, for 
what purposes 
and with wh<it 
perceived 
consequences'' 



14 

Do teachers' 
and adm i n i s - 
trators' per- 
ceptions of 
relevant and 
useful in- 
service 
Icarni ng 
change over 
t imo'' 



15 

Do teachers' 
and administra- 
tors' percep- 
tionj of rele- 
vant and use- 
ful inservice 
learning vary 
from one Kind 
of school to 
another'' 



10 

What practices 
are teachers 
and administra- 
tors observed 
To use, and 
with what ap- 
parent conse- 
quences'' 

Wnat IS the 
practice "re- 
! pertoire'* of 
successful 
teachers and 
admin 1 stra- 
tors'' 



11 

What changes 
in practice 
are teachers 
and adminis- 
trators ob- 
served to 
nake over 
rime'' 



12 

Do observed 
practices or 
repertoires 
vary f.'om one 
kind of schoo 1 
setting to an- 
other (eg, 
from desegre- 
giited to ho'»K)- 
geneous 
schools' 



What role re- 
lations are 
perceived bv 
teachers and 
administra- 
tors to be 
supported/ 
unsupported 
in the 
schoo U s ) '' 
mature and 
extent or 
re lat ions 
among teach- 
ers, between 
teachers and 
jdmi ni stra- 
tors. stu- 
dents par- 
ents, etc ' 



20 

Do teachers' 
and adminis- 
trators' per- 
ceptions of 
supported and 
unsupported 
role rela- 
tionships 
change over 
time' Undei 
what con- 
ditions ' 



?i 



16 

Who actual ly 
participates 
in what on- 
the-job learn- 
ing, with 
whom, when and 
where, how, 
for what stat- 
ed purposes 
and mth what 
observable 
consequences'' 



17 

Does the na- 
tute ami ex- 
tent of 
teachers * 
and adminis- 
trators' par- 
1 1 cipat 1 on in 
inservice (or 
any on-the- 
job learning) 
change over 
time'' 



ir. 

Does the nature 
and extent of 
observable on- 
the-job learn- 
ing vary from 
one k<.nd of 
school setting 
to another'' 



Do teachers 
and adminis- { 
trators' per- J 
teptions of 
supported and 
unsupported 
role rela- 
tionships varv 
from one kind 
of -ichool to 
anoth er" 
-eg, uhan/ 
rura I ' 



:5 

What are 
teachers * and 
administra- 
tors' percep- 
tions of the 
nature and 
extent of 
role relation- 
ships :hev are 
engaging 



2b 

Do teachers* 
anu adminis- 
trators' per- 
ceptions of 
thr* r role 
re lat inr ^hi ps 
change over 
t ime'' 



Do teachers' j 

and admi ni s- l| 

trators ' per- " 
Leptions of 

present role 1 

relationships ^ 

varv fron one ^ 

k ind of SLhoo 1 i 
ittt -.g to 
ini'ther" 



^1 

What roles do 
teachers and 
admini strators 
perceive them- 
selves and 
others to t«^Ke 
in on-the-job 
loarni ng'' 



32 

Do teachers' 
and admi nis- 
trators' per- 
ceptions cf 
actual and 
desi ^ab 1 e 
roles in 
I nservi ce 
educati on 
chan(je over 
t ime'' 



Do teacliers' 

and admints- j 

trators' per- j 

ceptions of j 

actual and de- | 

sirable roles ■ 

in inservice ' 

education varv | 

from one kind j 

of school set- j 
ting to another'' j 

I 



It I -'11 rc- 
lat > onsh J ps 
art' ob-,erv 
abl\ eneour 
I ge J or d 1 >• 
•.oura^ed, inJ 
I n uhj' ua>. •I 



Ml 



tilLTC Ob- 
"•ei vjh 1 e 
wh ini;Cs 1 n the 
natu'-e ,inJ --x- 
tent ot ^uj'- 
>Jrtod un^.jri- 

rt. A rol. 
r< 1 If 1 >r,>', I ^ 



\ri* thon nh 
scrv.jh I e Ji t - 
r ri'> o> til 
supported un- 
■»uppo r teJ 



i t' ior,>hip' 
to tejLhc-r' 
inJ iJmini ' 
triturs i>K 



un t 
uui 
ti ai 



n,il irt 
cnt i>r 

s' ifld 



PJ . xt 

(. ji. 'u r 

dTIl n 1 s 



M f^siri 



rf^lar 1 jnshins [ sor Jhl\ 



It* 1 1 . 



It Jiir 
in] I r( nr 



ibU nit 

1 I r ion h 



IMi It r<j Ics do 
f« li.'tcr-- ind 
iJmini st r.itors 
(ih L rv <ih 1 V 
tike in on 
tb.' trim 



m J iJmi ni ^ 
t ! it -t > ob 
- iM aJ 

fvJl til 1 '■ 



I'iJ the role«- 
[>la\Cit bv or 
,id\ (K.ited for 
tcjLhrrs ,ind 
idmi ni str.i- 



- ■> over 
t me ' 



Po »hc roles 
p laved bv or 
advoLjted for 
teachers and 
adpii ni strators 
in inser\ ice 
(.due at ion dit- 
ter demon«;tra- 
^Iv from one 
svhool setting 
to another" 
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Attachment C: 
A Letter of Invitation to Schools 
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CENTER FOR ACTION RESEARCH, Incorporated 
729 Walnut, Bouldtr, Colorado 80302 



303-443-7977 



AN INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE 
AS PARTNERS 

IN A STUDY OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND SUCCESSFUL SCHOOLS 



Smallwood Elementary School is one of six schools (three 

elementary, three secondary) invited to participate in a study of 
staff development and its role in contributing to school success. 
The study ha^ been approved by _PS, has been funded by i.ie National 
Institute of Education, and is being conducted by the Center for 
Action Research, Inc. 

We are using this written invitation to address some of the basic 
questions you may have about the study. We will be glad to address 
additional questions in person or over the phone. 

1 . What exactly are you studying ? 

Our basic curiosity is: under what circumstances, and in what 
way, can staff development contribute to a school's success? To 
satisfy our curiosity, we are exploring three questions. 

0 What are the day-to-day realities experienced by teachers and 
administrators in schools with diverse student populations? 

0 What content (focus) in staff development is seen by teachers, 
administrators and others as relevant and practical? 

0 What mode or form of staff development activity is likely to 
make a difference -- to attract participation by schools and individuals 
and to be translated into practice? 

2. What will come out of this ? 

We are aiming for two benefits: more knowledge and better practice. 

0 We have worked to make this study collaborative so that it has 
a good chance of having practical payoffs for everyone involved. We 
have worked with teachers, principals and district personnel to design 
the stuQv. We are asking schools and individuals to view themselves 
as partners rather than as "subjects.*' We are interested in learning 
from you, not ''studying" you. We think our findings can and will find 
their way into practice, and encourage you to let us know what kinds 
of practical results you look for. 
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0 We have worked to design a study that has broad educational 
significance as well. We will draw upon what we learn by listening, 
watching and talking in six schools to speculate on the actual and 
^jotential shape of staff development in urban schools, to discuss 
implications for other school districts in comparable circumstances, 
and to generate hypotheses for more extensive study. 

3. W hat do you want us to do and how much time will it take ? 

The full study will last one year, but data collection in 
each participating school will require only about one month. During 
that one month period, we will ask for the following involvement 
from each of you: 

o Interview time. We need to learn a great deal from you 
in a relatively short period of time. We will be asking each of you 
to grant us at least one hour of your time over a one month period 
for a one-to-one interview, scheduled at your convenience. We plan 
to tape record our interviews (with your permission), and will 
provide written assurance of your anonymity and confidentiality. All 
tapes will be destroyed upon completion of the study. 

0 Conversation. Apart from more structured interviews, we 
loot forward to opportunities to talk informally with yoi: as we 
spend time in the school. 

0 Observations. We would like to observe any situations in 
the school classes, hallways, playground, cafeteria, etc. 
that will help us understand whatGodsman is like. We ask you to 
help us by giving us your view of what is important for us to look 
for. 

After we have finished with iata collection, we will seek two 
more opportunities to talk with you as a group. (As partners, you 
can also call on us). We will do some preliminary "sizing up** of 
the data in the period iicnediately following our time atSmallwood. 
In an effort to keep our analysis from being pure flight of fancy, 
we will return to school in the weeks immediately following data 
collection to discuss our emerging analysis and to get your observations 
on it. We will ask for a similar meeting/work session when we are 
able to report observations drawn from all six schools. 

4. Why Smal^Iwood ? 

We used something like a process of eJimination to narrow a long 
list of schools to six we planned to invite to participate. 

First, we distinguished those schools that have been involved in 
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staff dt.elopment from those with little or no involvement. We wp^nted 
to study at least two elementary schools and two secondary schools that 
have been involved, and one elementary and one secondary school that have 
not been extensively involved. 9nallwood appeared on the list of relatively 
uninvolved schools. 

Second, we distinguished relatively more successful schools from 
relatively less successful schools based on median achievement scores for 
1977 and 1979. (Fur secondary schools we added dropout and suspension 
rates.) These are admittedly crude measures of success, but they were 
readily available on all schools. Smallwood is anong the relatively more 
successful schools, with scores showing marked improvement from 1977 to 
1979. 

Third, we looked for schools that represented combinations of 
involvement and success. We excluded any schools that fell in the **low 
success, low involvement" category. We included schools that fell in 
these three categories: high success, high involvement; high success, 
low involvement; and low success, low involvement. (There were no low 
success, high involvement elementary schools, so we created a new category 
of moderate success, high involvement for elementary schools). Smallwood 
falls in the high success, low involvement category. 

Finally, having narrowed the list this far, we went to the assistant 
superintendents for elementary and secondary education and asked them to 
judge which schools on our list might be interested in joining us as 
partners in this research. Smallwood emerged as a nomination from that 
discussion. 

We want to emphasize that the decision to participate as a school 
or as individuals rests with you. We welcome your interest aiid your 
assistance and we look forward to the opportunity to work with you. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION 



ATTACHiNENT C 



To 
From 



, Assistant Superintendent^ 



Date January 9, 1980 

Subject Study by Center for Action Research, Inc. 



The ^ Public Schools recently approved a study of the role 

of staff development in school success, to be conducted in six 

schools. This study has been funded by the National 

Institute of Education and is being conducted by the Center for 
Action Research, Inc. Center staff have worked with Denver 
teachers, principals and dis'rict personnel to design the study, 
and we expect the findings to prove relevant and useful. 

In the next few days. Dr. Judith T.i^tle of the Center will contact 
you to invite your school's participation in this study. We want 
to stress that the decision to participate rests with you, but we 
hope you vill take the time to discuss the project with Dr. Little. 



LVS:lc 

pc: Dr. Judith Little 
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This study of staff development in an urban desegregated 
school district has been informed by two lines of previous inquiry. 
First, it continues a line of case study inquiry into the internal 
life 01 urban and desegregated schools. And second, it is grounded 
in the assumptions of organizational theory (specifically role 
theory applied to organizational settings) and in previous studies 
of organizational change in schools. The existing literature on 
staff development has been selectively reviewed from an 
organizational change perspective. 

This review is selective, not exhaustive. In the following 
discussion, we have stressed those major points in the literature 
on which the present inquiry uuilds and to which it contributes. 



I. URBAN AND DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS: 
A CONTEXT FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Prior work on urban and desegregated schools documents a 
set of organizational conditions and practices to which staff 
development presumably must be directed if it is to exert 
influence on success. 

Desegregation is a venture in deliberate social change. To 
speculate on the role of staff development in accomplishing such 
complex change requires that we have some sense of .'hat shape 
"genuine integration" (Pettigrew, 1975) might take, what conditions 
and practices foster it, and what room schools typically make 
for the on-the-job learning that would enable teachers and 
administrators to accomplish it. In that regard, the principal 
contribution to the desegregation literature in the past five years 
has been the (slowlyj increasing attention to the internal life 
of desi^gregated schools. 

In the flurry of research activity to iincover the effects of 
desegregation, scant attention has been paid to the day-to-day 
interactions and the routine--but nonetheless consequential--social 
arrangements that shape those effects, make them interpretable, and 
set boundaries on practical action. 

The focus on outcomes--and particularly academic achievement 
outcomes--was politically understandable, but probably misleading 
or inappropriate on at least three grounds: 

(1) Such meagre evidence as we have suggests that teachers 
and administrators in the early stages of a desegregation plan 
are less occupied with issues of instruction and achievement than 
with issues of order, discipline, and simply getting through the 
day. 

(2) Desegregation plans themselves can create sufficient 
discontinuity in the lives of students and teachers over a period 
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of several years as to mzke any stable achievement remarkable. 
(In the district where the present study cook place, for example, 
the initial paired-schools plan called for groups of students to 
switch schools for half a day every dav for nine weeks, at the end 
of which time the membership in the groups would rotate. In this 
light, the fact that the studies reviewed by St, John (1975) 
showed positive results more often than negative may be something 
just short of miraculous. 

(3) Many studies measure effects in the first year of 
desegregation, a period of time both too short and too soon to 
permit such effects to emerge. 

Further, Schofield (1979) argues that ^'desegregation'* has 
been treated in the research literature as a dichotomous nominal 
variable (schools are either desegregated or they are not) in 
ways that stand for--and mask--considerable variation in contexts, 
conditions, orgariizational arrangements, attitudes, and patterns 
of interaction. In an article criticizing the minimal role of 
research in the practical accomplishment of desegregation, Robert 
Grain (1976, p. 43) observes that competent case studies would 
make a useful contribution to knowledge and practice, but that 
they are rarely funded. In a comprehensive review of the 
literature published by NIE the same year, Riffel et al. (1976) 
observe that much of the available literature ignores the 
qualitative processes ope^ .ting in schools, and that such works 
as are available tend to be short-term observations of recently 
desegregated schools. Rist (1979) similarly remarks that "The 
very large majority of studies have not been ground'^d in the 
analysis of the day-to-day working out of school desegregation." 
Schofield and Sagar comment that little attention is given to 
the social experiences of children in interracial schools (1979, 
p. 155). Sullivan (1979, p. 240) comments that "we know very 
little about how schools are organized as social systems" and 
specifically advises that researchers examine the role that the 
schools play in "producing, aggravating, or reducing racial and 
ethnic tensions." 

In selecting from among the large corpus of desegregation 
literature, we applied three criteria: 

(1) We gave preference to those studies that were based on 
or included some direct observation in desegregated schools, with 
the understanding that such studies would offer us the best command 
over the nature and dynamics of the work situation to which staff 
development is presumably addressed. 

(2) We have looked foi consistency with relevant theoretical 
perspectives. Schofield (!979) has complained rightfully that 
much of the desegregation literature is atheoretical , making 
interpretation of findings problematic and reconciliation of 
apparently conflicting findings almost impossible. We have relied 
on two related and complementary theoretical orientations to give 



focus to our review of current literafre, providing the grounds 
for judging the relevance of specific empirical observations. 
Bonding theory (Hirschi, 1969) argues that persons who have 
opportunities to develop and demonstrate competence, to gain 
access to socially desirable roles, to be seen by themselves and 
others as useful, belonging and influential, are most likely to 
establish bonds to conventional social institutions (like school), 
more likely to succeed, less likely to drop out or to engage in 
troublesome behavior. This theoretical perspective has been most 
frequently applied to studies of delinquenc) and school dropout 
(Elliott and Voss, 1974), but assumes relevance here for its 
specific focus on social arrangements or patterns of interaction 
that sustain or erode commitment to school. (In light of the 
consistently higher incidence of dropout, suspension, and expulsion 
for minority students in city schools, this perspective appears 
particularly relevant to questions of equity.) 

The most frequently invoked theoretical orientation in the 
desegregation literature derives from Allport's (1954) arguments 
about the conditions of intergroup contact under which group 
stereotypes might be eroded and cross-group prejudice reduced. 
The argument is straightforward: group stereotypes are most likely 
to be broken down where groups meet under conditions of equal 
status. Contact under conditions of unequal status is expected 
to sustain or increase group stereotypes and unfavorable intergroup 
relations. Contact theory leads us to examine those situations 
in and out of classrooms that foster cooperative interdependence, 
and those that inhibit it. 



Contact theory has remained relatively untested in desegregated 
settings, though studies cited by Schofield (1978) all reportedly 
confirm the theoretical premises. In the absence of more widespread 
testing, we have relied on inference from the theory to speculate on 
those reported aspects of school life that on their face can be said 
to govern the nature and extent of intergroup contact (e.g., 
curriculum placement and ability grouping, access to and participation 
in extracurricular activities, frequency of group/team work as a mode 
of instruction.) Without more extensive empirical evidence, however, 
we have no way of weighing the relative influence of particular 
arran(?ements. There may be merit to the argument that conditions of 
intergroup contact are most salient in arenas :..ost central to the 
academic and social life of the school (e.g., classrooms, athletics). 

Contact/equal status theory represents (for these purposes) 
a theoretical gain ove. bonding theory in focusing on the roles 



Schofield (1979) argues that this orientation has been more 
often invoked than it has been systematically used to guide the 
design, analysis, and presentation of findings in desegregation 
studies. 
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enacted by groups in schools and by accommodating the existence 
of group boundaries that are relevant by virtue of ascribed 
characteristics of race or ethnicity, sex, family income level, 
and the like. A theory of status characteristics and expectations 
developed by Berger, Cohen, and Zelditch (1972) suggests that 
conditions of intergroup contact in S':hools must further account 
for group-based expectations for competence that prevail in the 
broader society and that influence any instances of structured 
intergroup interaction, 

(3) We have sought to discinguish those conditions, 
arrangements, policies and practices, interactions and 
interpretations that are peculiarly characteristic of urban 
desegregated schools. Rist (1978) has noted that any school has 
its problems, and that informative case studies in desegregation 
muse properly delineate the conditions and consequences of 
desegregation from other matters. In seme cases, problems that 
are routinely encountered by any school (e,g., questions of student 
placement, appropriate modes of classroom instruction, disciplinary 
practices) are altered or exacerbated by the particular 
circumstances of desegregation. The best of the field studies 
illustrate the ways that desegregation shapes and reshapes ordinary 
school life. 

Nonetheless, we have also looked to other literature on urban 
schools and school effects generally to confirm or qualify our 
focus oil particular practices. While the circumstances of 
desegregation may alter the salience of particular practices--making 
them weigh more or less heavily than they would in oI:her 
circumstanceS"-the desegregation research alone provides an 
inadequate base (on its own) for isolating critical dimensions of 
school life that bear on equity. For example, field studies have 
typically noted the way in which curriculum tracking and ability 
grouping serve to restrict opportunities for intergroup interaction 
and virtually assure lower group status for minoilty students. 
There is some evidence that such strategies may be ''resegregative" 
(NIE, 1977), affecting the level of intergroup interaction and 
affecting interracial attitudes. A search of other literature 
reveals that curriculum tracking (independent of other group or 
individual characteristics such as race, measured JQ, income level, 
and past school history) accounts for differential rates of 
dropout, involvement in troublesome behavior in school, and 
probability of officially recorded delinquent behavior out of 
school (Polk and Schafer, 1972), To the extent that minority 
students are disproportionately represented in lower status 
curriculum placement, they may also be disproportionately at risk. 

Finally, we *>ave sought evidence of the ways in which issues, 
concerns, norms of interaction and interpretation, and so forth 
change over the course of desegregation. While no field studies 
have extended over the period we have come to believe brings a 
measure of stabilization (five to ten years), some studies have 
given sufficient evidence of emerging senses of desegregation to 
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counter any argument that the work is completed when students and 
teachers have been moved. 



A. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

The premises of bonding theory, contact theory, and 
status/expectancy theory lead us to look for those organization:*! 
structures and patterns of interaction that expand or limit 
opportunities for intergroup interaction and opportunities to gain, 
demonstrate, and be rewarded for competence. That is, we focus 
here on features of school life that sustain or t?rode commitment 
to schooling, that influence educational equity, and that might 
serve as direct or indirect targets of staff development. In this 
light, we have no evidence that the existence of some arrangements, 
e.g., a nominal authority structure (principal, assistant principals, 
counselors, teachers, etc.), have any bearing on the distribution of 
opportunity for groups of students. There is evidence, however, 
that other bureaucratic arrangements may erode or limit opportunities 
for some groups of students and may thereby contribute to increased 
tension, alienation, failure, and troublesome behavior. 

At issue appear to be policies and practices of curriculum 
placement, teachers' expectations for student performance, testing 
and grading, differential treatment within the classroom, 
disciplinary practices, curriculum, and materials. All are 
features of ordinary school life that affect the life chances of 
students and that are, on the evidence, affected by desegregation. 



B. TEACHERS' EXPECTATIONS FOR STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

The evidence is persuasiv^ that teachers' expectations 
influence student performance. In a recent and methodologically 



The classic example here, and the subject of considerable 
argument, is Rosenthal and Jacobson's Pygmalion in the Classroom. 
The findings of that study lost some of their force when subsequent 
efforts at replication failed to produce significant effects. In 
light of recent research that taps naturally occurring expectations 
and their relationship to performance over time fRutter et al . , 1979), 
however, Rosent im's (1976) explanation for the failure of replication 
attempts following Rosenthal and Jacobson assumes greater weight. 
Rosenbaum argues that the force of experimentally induced expectations 
depends on two crucial research accomplishments: first, researchers 
must in fact be persuasive in conveying the grounds for the 
expectations in the first place. There is some evidence that in some 
instances, teachers simply did not believe researchers' accounts of 
students' prospects. Second, the expectations must have organizational 
relevance; they must, in the ordinary course of a teacher's work, 
reflect arenas that teachers believe are central and over which they 
believe they could reasonably have influence, Rosenbaum argues that 
other studies have failed in this regard. 
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rigorous study of urban schools in Britain, Rutter et al. (1979) 
found that schools where teachers held high expectations for 
student performance (demonstrated higher achievement and experienced 
fewer disciplinary problems; the effects were independent of 
student population characteristics. [Two of the schools where 
teachers had the lowest expectations were schools in which 
students' measured ability at time of enrollment placed them among 
the top third; schools in which students at time of enrollment 
exhibited less ability were staffed by teachers whose expectations 
were high and whose expectations (together with other influences) 
bore fruit over time. Thus, it appears that teachers' expectations 
cannot be written off as the ''accurate** judgments that teachers 
form about the prospects for and abilities of students in city 
schools.] We found no studies of American desegregated schools 
or urban schools that approached that of Rutter et al. (1979) in 
theoretical coherence or methodological rigor, Nonetheless, some 
of the qualitative and descriptive materials confirm that teachers' 
expectations merit closer scrutiny (Rist, 1978). Leacock's (1969) 
portrayal of lower- and middle-class urban elementary scliools gives 
a convincing account of differences in teacher expectations that 
are matched by differences in student behavior, 

Expectations for performance are powerful. They also vary 
in their nature, direction, and intensity. On the evidence, 
teachers' expectations are typically lower for some groups of 
students than others. They are lower for blacks than for whites 
(Rist, 1978; Noblit, 1979). And they are lower for low-income 
students than for students of middle-class families (Leacock. 1969). 
To the extent that desegregation mixes schools both 
socioeconomically and racially, one might expect that teachers' 
expectations are disrupted and altered, and that differential 
expectations are brought more forcefully into play (and into 
sight) than they might have been in more homogeneous settings. 



Teachers' expectations for black students' behavior and 
achievements appear, in the early stages of desegregation, often 
uncertain, ambiguous, and ambivalent, Metz (1978) comments that 
teachers in two desegregated junior highs were prone to handling 
"trivial" disciplinary incidents in ways that escalated them to 
the status of "principled conflicts," with students* expectations 
about fairness and appropriateness at issue. Noblit (1979) 
reports that differential treatment of blacks' and whites' 
disciplinary infractions added to teachers' dissatisfaction in 
a desegregated high school. Rist (1978) observed how teachers 
based their expectations for academic performance on young 
students' classroom behavior in the first few days of class, 
**writing off* academic achievement for those black students who 
were early discipline problems. 



The descriptive accounts of American urban schools typically 
document the differences in teachers' expectations from school to 
school, class to class, and group to group (Ogbu, 1974; Leacock, 
1969; Rist, 1970). Such accounts are less informative about the 
demonstrable effects of such disparate expectations. We do have 
some evidence, however, that teachers' expectations are perceived 
by students. The subtle differences in **waiting time*' accorded 
by "eachers to slow versus advanced students during question and 
answer periods (Good and Brophy, 1978) do not go unnoticed or 
uninterpreted by students (Rosenbaum, 1976). Similarly, teachers' 
views of students appear to affect students' relationships with 
one another. For example, the relationship between academic 
performance and students' social standing appears to be strongly 
mediated by teachers' views of and interaction with students. 
Leacock (1969) observed that students' ratings of most popular 
and least popular students accorded with teachers' views of those 
same students but did not fall neatly into a "good student = 
popular student" mold. In middle-income classes (white and black), 
teachers tended to view most favorably those students who 
performed best academically, and these views were reflected in 
students' preferred friendship choices. In low-income schools, 
on the other hand, teachers made derogatory comments about 
"tudents who demonstiated high ability, presumably in violation 
o" expectations for what they "should" be able to accomplish. ^ 
Again, these views were reflected in students' ratings of each 
other's popularity; good readers in these classes wt;re less 
popular. Leacock draws a parallel between these findings and 
those of Rosenthal and Jacobson (196'i), who found that teachers 
were negatively disposed toward students who progressed rapidly 
when they weren't expected to. Leacock found that teachers in 
semi-structured interviews revealed markedly different 
expectations for both learning and behavior for students in 
middle-income versus low- income classes. Her evidence and that 
of others (Rist, 1978; Hargreaves, 1967* Williams, 1976; Ogbu, 
1974) point to the influence of teachers' expectations on the 
formal assignment of students to groups, the certification of 
performance through grades, the amount of instruction time spent, 
and even seating arrangements. 

Teachers' expectations have social power when they are 
widely shared, widely enacted, supported by a variety of routine 
organizational arrangements and established patterns of interaction, 
and defended (as "reasonable") in interactions with outsiders. 
Specific classroom tactics may assume different relevance and 
exert different influence from one school to another precisely 



This finding accords with Rosenthal and Jacobson' s (1968) 
finding that teachers are less favorably disposed toward students 
who perform capably in violation of prevailing expectations. 
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because of differences in the degree to which norms f expectations) 
are uniformly and tenaciously held, supported by ai: lanner of 
large and small organizational structures and routin interactions. 

Teachers' expec^itions are conveyed by specific forms of 
interaction and interpretation in and out of classrooms; these 
patterns of interaction and interpretation can be argued to 
establish and sustain a social setting that promotes or proscribes 
intergroup contact, that enhances or limits opportunities for 
equal status, and that builds or erodes ccmmitment to (bonds with) 
schooling. 

First, teachers make visible and public their expectations 
for student performance by the way they talk about students to 
others. Rosenbaum (1976) records several instances on which 
teachers characterized entire classes or specific individuals in 
derogatory terms in the presence of those classes or individua-s. 
Rosenbaum 's research was conducted in a relative- ly homogeneous 
school (with respect to role and social class). Nonetheless, his 
findings assume certain relevance for urban desegregated schools 
where low-income and minority students are disproportionately 
represented in low curriculum tracks and, by inference from 
Rosenbaum, disproportionately subject to such treatment. [Some 
recent field studies of desegregated schools suggest that talk 
by or among teacherr about students may take a form peculiarly 
reflective of desegregated settings. Clement, Eisenhart, and 
Harding (1979) describe a norm for suppressing race terms and 
racial distinctions that has led teachers to couch their 
d scriptions, explanations, and criticisms in social class terms.] 

Teachers convey expectations by practices of differentiation 
in the classroom. Teachers whose grouping practices serve to 
make a status order clear (Rist, 1978; Schofield and Sagar, 1979) 
may foster poor performance and troublesome behavior among members 
of the less valued groups. Cross-group friendships and adequate 
performance seem more likely where instruction and feedback about 
academic progress are not overtly tied to social standing, i.e., 
where academic accomplishment is not the major principle of social 
organization (Rist, 1978; Slavin, 1979). 

Differential expectations for performance are conveyed and 
confirmed by practices that distinguish time and treatment of 
curriculum fo7 high and low groups or classes. Ogbu (1974) and 
Leacock (1969) found systematic differences in instructional 
practices that differentially encouraged application, aspiration, 
and the preservation of high standards of accomplishment--a "norm 
of achievement." (See also Hargreaves, 1967.) Tracing the 
proportion of time spent on curriculum-oriented talk in the 
classroom, Leacock (1969) speculated that low-income students' 
increasing apathy as they progressed through the grades might be 
a function of the minimal content and stimulus to which they 
were asked to respond. Along the same lines, Leacock observed 
that teachers more frequently assigned to low-income classes 
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routine written work such as copying from the board or workbook 
exercises. Teachers in some desegregated schools report assigning 
less homework (Scherer and Slawski, 1979), while the routine 
assignment and checking of homework has been found in other work 
(Rutter et al., 1979) to be a distinguishing mark of moro 
successful schools; the practice apparently conveys to students 
teachers' expectations for achievement. 

Similarly, teachers convey their expectations by the nature 
and distribution of praise and criticism. Metz (1978), Ogbu (1974), 
and Leacock (1969) have traced the differential use of sanctions 
for high or low groups or classes. Students of whom teachers 
hold high expectations are sanctioned for failures to perform 
academically; students of whom teachers hold low expectations are 
less often sanctioned with respect to acade^nic work, and more 
often sanctioned on behavioral grounds.^ Ogbu (1974) reports 
that low- income students routinely were awarded C's and D's for 
their work, regardless of how much or how little effort they made; 
teachers' written notes in students' files that registered 
evidence of progress were unmatched by comparable improvements 
in assigned grades. Rutter et al , (1979) found that the pattern 
of informal praise and criticism in the classroom was decisive 
in distinguishing successful from unsuccessful schools. In his 
study of a desegregated elementary school, however, Rist (1978) 
found teachers directing exaggerated praise ("bending over 
backwards") to black students; he predicts that the consistent 
use of this practice over time will reinforce group distinctions 
and group boundaries. ^ 

And finally, teachers may convey expectations by the behavior 
that they themselves display or '*model" with respect to preparation, 
achievement, and intergroup relations. Clement, Eisenhart, and 
Harding (1979) depict social relationships in a southern 



Metz (1978) finds that the pattern of "principles conflicts" 
reflects students' differential expectations for teachers' 
performance as well, suggesting that expectations are reflected 
in and confirmed by teacher-student interactions over long periods 
of time and that changes in interaction and expectations will 
require more than simply persuading teachers that other 
expectations might be desirable and appropriate. Students in 
high classes challenge teachers' actions and judge their competence 
on academic grounds. Students in low classes were more likely 
to challenge teachers' fairness or consistency ir handling 
disciplinary matters, and to judge competence on the basis of 
skillful classroom management. 

2 . 

Rist's description of faculty inservices in the same volume 
includes no reference of any systematic attempt to equip teachers 
to "see" these and other practices, and to understand or to look 
for their possible effects. 
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desegregated school that remain largely segregated and marked by 
a carefully preserved ''polite cooperation" among students, 
Teachers' interracial relationships are similarly characterized; 
teachers may exchange materials or occasional remarks about 
matters of shared professional interest, but do not sit together 
in faculty meetings, see one another socially, or in other ways 
act as close colleagues or friends. With respect to classroom 
"models," Leacock's work (1969) displays the ways in which teachers 
discouraged persistent and aggressive attention to academic 
achievement b^'' the haphazard way they designed and conducted 
classroom lessons. By contrast, Rutter et al, (1979) found that 
teachers in more successful schools built a norm of achievement 
in part by the way that they demonstrated day after day that they 
were prepared and that they expected academic work to occu;>y the 
entire class period. In light of this finding, some practices 
documented in American urban and desegregated schools are suspect: 
Metz (1978) describes practices by which teachers "bargain" with 
students in low-track classes by agreeing to award free time in 
exchange for a certain degree of attentior for part of the class 
period. [One might ask, although Metz does not, whether such 
"bargaining" practices socialize students--particularly minority 
students who are represented in large numbers in low classes--to 
norms of classroom interaction that (quite apart from "ability") 
make it difficult for them to succeed in more advanced classes 
where the norms of interaction are markedly different, Metz does 
note that black students in the more advanced classes are more 
frequently the subjects of disciplinary referrals from those 
classes. On the other hand, Metz's findings also show that 
teachers who employed some "bargaining" a-:hieved some modest 
gains in the amount of work accomplished in a class period. 
Typically, stuaents in "bargained" classes worked for a greater 
porportion of the class time than did the students of teachers 
who pushed (without bargaining) for a full class period of work 
but who we-^e continually distracted by student disruptions. The 
latter group of teachers in effect used up resources for control 
on matters of behavior, not academic performance,] 

The evidence in the literature is thus mixed with respect 
to the tactical worth of such classroom management techniques, 
and virtually nonexistent with respect to long-term consequences 
for individual achievement or group equity, IVhat evidence there 
is, however, suggests that such practices deserve closer scrutiny 
from researchers and that they carry implications for the design 
of staff development in desegregated districts. 



C. SCHOOL PRACTICES AND INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

As a matter of practice, legal compliance, and research 
design, persons are l-^.kely to consider desegregation accomplished 
with the movement of bodies. Schofield and Sagar (1979) cite 
Webster (1961) as proposing that "equal status" among groups was 



accomplished when black and white students occupied the *'same" 
role of student in the same school. The nominal classification 
of student, however, appears insufficiently precise to capture 
the array of status resources which students and teachers tap to 
distinguish winners from losers, those who have influence from 
those who do not. As an empirical matter, there is substantial 
variation in the extent to which members of different groups 
form friendships with one another, occupy classrooms together, 
participate in extracurricular activities together, and share 
proportionately in the awards and honors controlled by the school 
(Collins, 1979; Noblit, 1979; Scherer and Slawski, 1979; Schofield 
and Sagar, 1979; Slavin, 1979; Rist, 1978; Cohen, 1975; 
Leacock, 1969). That is, there is good reason to doubt 
that the desegregation of school facilities alone produces 
integration of groups. Literature on relations among ethnic 
groups offers comparable evidence that contact among groups is 
insufficient to erode group boundaries where social processes of 
boundary maintenance remain untouched (Barth, 1969). Allport 
(1954) theorized that prejudice grounded in stereotypes would be 
undiminished where conditions of unequal status were sustained 
(see also Schofield, 1979 and Rist, 1978). Insofar as 
researchers or school personnel take seriously improved intergroup 
relations as a criterion of "genuine integration," it appears 
that the conditions and practices for achieving equal status are 
centrally at issue; such conditions necessarily include teachers' 
definitions of the appropriate dimensions of their role.^ 

A central question here is: By what routine practices do 
teachers app<*^r to influence the social standing and social 
relationships of students? Three arenas of practice are placed 
at issue by the current literature: practices of grouping and 
differentiation for purposes of instruction, practices that foster 
cooperation or competition, and practices by which students' 
participation in extracurricular activities is influenced or 
regulated. 



Metz (1978) and Schofield and Sagar (1979) find that teachers 
do not necessarily consider it part of their job to influence 
intergroup relations among students. Where intergroup relations 
are included as goal priorities of a district or school, teachers 
(especially in secondary schools) continue to weigh academic aims 
most heavily. These findings suggest that one task of staff 
development may be to make clear the evidence that teachers do 
influence students' peer relationships, whether or not by design, 
and that students' intergroup and interpersonal relationships in 
turn appear to affect their classroom performance (Schofield and 
Sagar, 1979) . 
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1. Grouping^ and Sorting 



Curriculum tracks, ability groups, and special classes that 
are nominally distinguished by their curriculum content (e.g., 
algebra and basic math) are also distinguished by their social 
status (high and low), the opportunities they present to students, 
and the labels that are formally and informally attached to 
students. While the evidence on the relationship between sorting 
practices and cognitive learning is ambiguous and contradictory 
(Hum, 1978; Jencks, 1972), recent research on the social 
dimensions and consequences of sorting appears more consistent. 

The social meaning of track or group assignment appears to 
be conveyed in the day-to-day experiences of going to school. 
Differential assignments to groups or tracks entails differential 
support of students' present standing and future prospects. Polk 
and Schafer (1972) show that students assigned to *4ow** tracks 
are less likely to be involved in extracurricular activities and 
are generally more marginal members of the school. Rosenbaum 
(1976) studied the formal tracking system in a single relatively 
homogeneous school and showed that students in lower tracks were 
awarded fewer material resources, had less access to prestigious 
extracurricular activities, and were subject to more derogatory' 
comments by teachers and guidance staff. Despite high aspirations 
for future education or work, students in low tracks have been 
less rigorously informed about the curriculum requirements, 
application procedures, testing requirements, and the like that 
mark the path to college (Cicourel and Kitsuse, 1963; Ogbu, 1974). 
Obgu (1974) documents how low-income students are encouraged to 
adopt low standards of accomplishment as ''average work** by 
receiving the same grade (generally C's and D's) no matter how 
little or how much work is attempted. Hargreaves (1967) reports 
that different norms for performance (in class and in assigned 
homework) mark high and low streams in a British secondary 
school; students in the low tra'^k were permitted or encouraged 
to adopt a norm for minimal performance. As students continued 
to act in accordance with that norm, they built and confirmed 
a general school view of themselves as less able, less interested 
and less committed. 

Discussions of sorting and grouping practices immediately 
bear upon educational equity (NIE, 1977, p. 30). Low-income and 
minority students are disproportionately represented in low 
ability groups or tracks (Metz, 1978; Cicourel and Kitsuse, 1973; 
Polk and Schafer, 1972). In some cases, track assignment has been 
made independent of such background characteristics as tested IQ 
and previous grade averages (Polk and Schafer, 1972; Rist, 1970) 
or stated aspirations (Cicourel and Kitsuse, 1973). Some 
artifacts of race, class and ethnicity apparently make some 
students particularly subject to the sorting practices described. 
Differences in dress, manners, speech, and surnames may contribute 
to judgments about appropriate group or track placement in ways 
that are neither sanctioned by school policy nor consciously 
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articulated by school personnel (Leiter, 1976; Seligman, Tucker, 
and Lambert, 1972). Low-income and minority students are thus 
disproportionately subject to practices of school organization 
that place them at risk— at risk of troublesome behavior and thus 
exclusion from school, and at risk of academic failure. Such 
evidence confirms the claim of Schofield and Sagar (1979) that 
"the social cost of teaching seems high." 

Further, given the apparent association between academic and 
social standing, concentration of minority students ii^ low groups 
or tracks creates a situation in which low-income or minority 
students as a group have lower status than other groups in a class 
or in the school. Schofield and Sagar (1979) argue that homogeneous 
grouping prevents interaction and emphasizes status differences. 
Sullivan (1979), by shadowing students through a school day and 
by intervlevdng them about their peer relationships, found that 
peer associations were determined in large part by curriculum 
placement. 

In an elementary school, Rist (1978) found that grouping 
practices in individual first grade classrooms introduced and 
sustained group boundaries; by writing the names of reading group 
members on the board and by seating all members of a group 
together, teachers in some classrooms effectively tied the social 
organization of the classroom to students* demonstrated competence 
in a single cognitive skill: reading. In these classrooms, 
childri^n drew their friends principally from within their own 
reading group; since black children tended to cluster in the lower 
groups, their interactions with white children were effectively 
limited, (By contrast, social and racial boundaries were more 
fluid in the one first grade classroom where reading group 
mep-bership was not publicly dispiaye^^, was not emphasized in 
seating patterns, and was not used as the basis for grouping in 
all other classroom activities. In that classroom, children 
chose friends more freely across groups. 

One consequence of such group-related classification and 
selection practices is likely to be an apparent propensity 
toward troublesome behavior on the part of minority students. 
A second may be occurrences of intergroup conflict ranging from 
exclusive friendship choices to fights. 

In sum, to the degree that scho*:l -control led sorting (at 
least nominally based on academic pe:*formance) is a principle of 
social organization in a classroom or schcol, some students' 
opportunities to belong, to demonstrate worth and competence, 
and to develop a stake in learning aiid ayjproved behavior may be 
systematically eroded. 
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2. Competition and Cooperation 



Mere contact and physical copresence have not been sufficient 
to erode long-standing social boundaries between groups (Barth, 
1969; Wolff, 1959) or to alter established status relationships. 
Useem (1976) found that mere contact in classrooms was not 
associated with an increase in positive interracial attitudes. 
Recent research in desegregated schools suggests that specific 
conditions of competition or cooperation can retard or advance 
the aims of integration. Competition, it appears, aggravates 
existing conditions of unequal status (Cohen, 1975 ) . Further, 
where status derives almost exclusively from public recognition 
of academic perfoimance, whites in newly desegregated schools 
are ''almost always ahead" (Schofield and Sagar, 1979, p. 171). 
Schofield and Sagar cite Sherif et al. (1961), who found that 
school-based competition led tr stereotyping and hostility 
between groups . 

Some routine classrocm practices foster competition among 
students • Schofield and Sagar (1979) describe how the practice 
of reading grades aloud in class promotes competition, adds to 
group divisiveness (when minority students are disproportionately 
represented among those with low grades), and reinforces negative 
stereotypes. Traditional instructional tactics, they say, make 
the successes and failures of individuals publicly visible on a 
moment -to -moment basis (e.g., responses to drill) and make rates 
md skills of participation particularly evident (Schofield and 
Sagar, 1979, p. 189). Rist (1978) describes drill techniques that 
place a premium on quick answers (and that frequently offer only 
one chance to be correct); such techniques offer no reward to 
students who are not already skilled in quick exchange, and tend 
to relegate those "not in the know" to the position of spectator. 
Some students more than others, claims R-lst, are regularly in that 
position. 

Cooperative work, on the other hand, appears to ameliorate 
and eventually alter unequal status relations. Slavin (1979b) 
conducted a secondary analysis of data from fifty-one desegregated 
high schools collected by the Educational Testing Service in 1974; 
he found that cne practice of assigning students to work with a 
student or another race on a school project or assignment was the 
single measured school practice that was associated with positive 
gains in interracial attitudes and intergroup relationships. 
Those tactics upon which schools typically relied to foster group 
belonging and intergroup harmony (e.g., biracial advisory 
committees) may have carried a certain "symbolrc" weight, but 
proved ineffective in altering group relations. Slavin 's finding 
is consistent witn Cook's (1969) elaboration of Allport's (1954) 
basic argument. Schools in which biracial contact was actively 
encouraged and supported by routine classroom and schoolwide 
practices had positive relationships across groups (including more 
cross-group friendships). Those schools where such shared, 
cooperative work and contact was not actively encouraged and 
strategically supported remained largely segregated. 
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Similarly, Schofield and Sagar (197Q) report that research 
on intergroup relations shows the importance of cooperative 
interdependence. Scherer and Slawski (1979, p. 147) say: 
"Biracial contacts increase wnen students have a conmion task to 
perform." They observed that intergroup association increased 
when students shared not only time and space (e.g., common class 
schedules), but also common activities. (The authors use as their 
principal exampie the practice of black and white students in high 
classes working cooperatively on assignments. Because the example 
is specific to advanced classes, it remains uncertain whether the 
practice reflects changing norms of interaction among groups at 
large in the school, or whether it marks the particular norms of 
interaction characteristic of the high-track classes. If the 
latter is the case, one might ask whether curriculum tracking is 
accompanied by differentially distributed opportunities for shared 
work . ) 

On the evidence, teachers can promote or proscribe students' 
cooperative work by the way they design and conduct cla/sroom 
instruction. Schofield and Sagar (1979, p. 187) describe some of 
the ways in which teachers affect student interaction by their 
arrangement of classroom furniture, by their manipulation of 
seating patterns, and by their rules for in-class movement. Group 
cooperative work, while by most accounts the rarest teaching 
approach, often requires cooperation and interaction that is not 
accomplished by other instructional methods. Schofield and 
Sagar (1979) witnessed only fifteen instances of group work 
involving more than two students in three years of observation 
in a desegregated high school. Most traditional classroom 
approaches inhibit even occasional, two-person cooperation; 
student-to-student interaction is often disapproved even when 
talk is demonstrably task-oriented (MacDonald, 1971; Schofield 
and Sagar, 1979) . 

Slavin (1978) summarizes the research on cooperative learning 
techniques, observing that effects on group cohesiveness and 
intergroup relations have been positive and enduring. Effects 
on achievement are also generally positive, though they are 
somewhat more mixed and apparently dependent on particular 
combinations of topic, setting, and technique. In light of the 
apparent power of the cooperative learning practices to foster 
intergroup relationships without sacrificing standards of academic 
performance, these findings have implications for training teachers 
to recognize promising occasions and circumstances for cooperative 
work, and to design and facilitate it. 



3. Extracurricular Activities 

Observers of desegregated schools describe an emergent 
distribution of "territory" that includes selective participation 
in extracurricular activities (Noblit, 1979; Collins, 1979). 
The differential distribution of valued activities (athletics. 
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class offices, publications, council positions) is, by most 
arguments in the literature, reflective of unequal status that 
is sustained in large part through student manipulation. For 
exaaiple, when black students took over an activity (football 
and basketball teams) in one desegregated high school, white 
students "redefined" them as less important activities and 
abandoned their competition for positions (Collins, 1979, pp. 
104-5). Less visible ia the literature, but of central importance 
as an issue of staff development, is the actual or potential role 
of teachers or administrators in influencing or regulating student 
participation. More broadly, this is an issue of teachers' and 
administrators' role obligations for promoting intergroup contact. 
Polk and Schafer (1972) found that students in low curriculum 
tracks (who were also disproportionately black and of low income) 
were less often and less vigorously recruited by teachers for 
participation in extracurricular activities; in part, this was 
a function of simple opportunity for contact since the teachers 
who most often sponsored those activities also taught advanced 
classes. Eligibility requirements (grade point, attendance) 
for extracurricular participation may similarly discourage or 
restrict minority students' participation in such activities. 



As the case study literature has increasingly added depth 
and detail to our view of the internal life of desegregated 
schools, it has also pointed to specific, recurrent, routine 
policies, practices, and structures that contribute to or confound 
the aims of integration; in large part, these are practices, 
policies, and structures over which school personnel exercise 
some control and which could conceivably form the curriculum 
of a staff development program. Under these circumstances, it 
appears that careful descriptive studies might be warranted to 
document the nature and role (if any) of staff development in 
assisting school personnel to identify those features of the 
school setting that bear upon achievement and behavior for a 
range of groups, and in assisting school personnel to manage the 
rapid shifts to more heterogeneous settings. By converting 
previous findings to an agenda for staff development, however, 
we are faced with asking how much is known about the desegregated 
school as a workplace. By contrast to the emerging curiosity 
about teacher-student relations and student-student relations in 
desegregated schools, there appears to be little attention given 
to depicting work in these schools from a teacher's or principal's 
point of view, or to tracing changes in teachers* and 
administrators' collegial practices and relationships in ways 
that support integration. 



D. THE WORK SETTING OF DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 

The social arrangements and patterns of interaction that 
appear to influence achievement, intergroup relations, and 
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interracial attitudes are matters of social organization;^ while 
they may be so enduring and so firmly established to be taken for 
granted as ''the way things are," they are nonetheless the product 
of the small, cumulative interactions of day-to-day life. The 
effects of desegregation are measured on children, but the 
conditions of school desegregation very much flew from the school 
as a work situation in which adult roles are central. 

Descriptions of desegregated urban schools as work situations 
are rare indeed, but those that are available suggest: 

(1) The norms of interaction and interpretation enacted and 
sanctioned by administrators and teachers are apparent to students 
and are influential in creating a setting for student group 
interaction. 

(2) Desegregation may place demands on principrJs and teachers 
to alter and expand roles in ways that they are rarely equipped to 
analyze and rarely assisted to manage. 

Desegregation constitutes a massive organizational change. 
While nominal bureaucratic structures may remain relatively 
untouched, the nature of role expectations, evaluation of role 
performance, app^-opriate role repertoire, and the like may change 
considerably. Yet there is a marked absence of attention to the 
effects of desegregation on the school as a social organization 
(Rist, 1979; Grain, 1976). Further, case studies of desegregated 
schools suggest that the conditions that bear upon equity, upon 
improved social relations among groups, and upon gains in 
achievement for minority groups in heterogeneous settings call 
for practices that might be seen by teachers and administrators 
as departures from conventional (and approved) arrangements 
(Slavin, 1979). 

Writing about the conditions for successful curriculum reform, 
Fullan and Pomfret (1977) observe that changes in role definition 
and role relationships are at once the most critical to success, 
the most difficult to understand and accomplish, and the least 
often addressed in programs of implementation or assistance. 

In the absence of a conceptual and analytic framework of the 
sort provided by role theory, characterizations of potential role 
changes are often naive and impreci5 , offering little ground for 
judging the worth and relevance of commenda^-ions . Smith et al. 



The individual or psychological perspective which prevails 
in much of the research literature in education (Sarason, 1971) 
also prevails, not surprisingly, in schools, and is supported by 
norms supporting discussion of individuals while proscribing 
discussion of broader educational, organizational, and strategic 
issues (Metz, 1978). 
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(1973, pp. 150, 154) advise principals to establish "new types of 
supervisory arrangements," and to "take an active role in the 
support and reinforcement of new teaching techniques and curriculum 
methods." Such advice assumes: 

(1) that "supervision" and "support" are normative equivalents 
or complements, 

(2) that the principal's enactment of a resource person role 
is viewed with approval by other administrators and by teachers, 

(3) that the principal is knowledgeable about teaching 
techniques and curriculum methods currently in use in the building, 

(4) that the principal is knowledgeable about potentially 
useful new teaching technique.* and curriculum methods, and 

(5) that "active" support takes sufficient account of other 
(time-consuming) obligations central to the principal's role. 

Description of desegregated settings in terms consistent with 
the theoretical and analytical rigor of role theory are sufficiently 
rare as to offer only occasional glimpses and illustrations of the 
way in which norms enacted, sanctioned, defended by principals or 
teachers influence the course of and nature of desegregation in any 
one building. Advice is rendered at a level of abstraction too 
broad to serve as practical guidance. Principals are advised to 
increase their accessibility to teachers in matters of discipline, 
and to parents for resolution of complaints and conflicts. Teachers 
are advised to work for "fairness and consistency" in classroom 
treatment, and to redesign course topics and materials to insure 
relevance for all groups. 

Judging by the sparse treatment of these role enactments in the 
literature, however, it is quite likely that personnel who are 
favorably disposed to desegregation, i.e., have "positive" attitudes, 
are nonetheless unclear about how to proceed in classrooms, how to 
interpret events, how to select appropriate materials or modify 
course design, how to distinguish an ordinary fight from an 
"incident." 

In addition, descriptions of the work setting in desegregated 
schools--where they exist at all--tend to concentrate on 
negotiating the first stages of change ard on resolving matters 
of crisis (e.g., responding to competing interests and demands of 
groups of parents) (Smith et al., 1973). In the absence of 
longitudinal descriptive case studies of desegregated districts 
over a period of five to ten years, there is little basis on 
which to understand and accommodate the emerging and changing 
role requirements (and training requirements) of teachers and 
administrators. The relative inattention to the dese£;regated 
school as a workplace is rendered more critical in light of the 
very limited, but persuasive, evidence that the conduct of work 
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relationships between teachers and between teachers and principal 
bear upon persons' receptivity to and interactions with members of 
diverse groups (Noblit, 1979; Metz, 1978). 



1. Expanded Role of the Building Principal 

The role of the principal is demonstrably altered and exDanded 
by desegregation, placing greater demands on principals' compistence 
and confidence as an agent cf change. Such changes entail shifts 
in norms of interaction with teachers, students, and parents and 
require rethinking priorities in the allocation of time and other 
resources (Smith et al., 1973). Noblit (1979, p. 67) bills the principal's 
job in desegregation as "a massive task." Rist (1978), while warning 
persons against placing too much weight on a "great man" theory, 
observes that extensive demands are placed on the principal to 
adopt a stance of change agent, mediator, and facilitator--role 
performances rarely called for under "norrucl circumstances ."1 
St. John (1S75, p. 98) emphasizes the importance of "administrative 
sanction" to the smocth progress of desegregation. Nonetheless, 
the change agent role required by desegregation is one for which 
principals are rarely recruited, for which they are typically 
untrained, and in which they are usually unpracticed (Goodlad, 1975; 
Sarason, 1971). 

With desegregation, principals may be asked ro do more at 
precisely the time that their latitude for innovative action is 
restricted, as other groups struggle to gain control and influence 
during times of uncertainty and ambiguity (e.g., through tightly 
defined teachers' contra'-.s) .2 Smith (1973, pp. 107-8) properly 
observes that desegregation is unlikely to produce changes in the 
priorities of principals without district sanction for a changed 
view and structural support for changed behavior (e.g., changes 
in paperwork demands and meeting schedules). Yet Metz (1978) 



^Wolcott (1973) and others have characterized the principal as 
the "man in the middle/' juggling diverse and often competing 
expectations levied by the district, the community, students, and staff. 
Agreement in expectations, requirements, and demands cannot be 
assumed either within or between any of these larger groups (Gross, 
Mason, and McEachem, 1958). Under conditions of massive, 
relatively rapid, and often imposed change, the strain on the 
principal's role is predictably greater. 

2 

The more unorganized the other influences (e.g., isolated 
teachers, small population of minority students or minority staff, 
unorganized parents, diffuse or unclear district goals), the more 
central the principal may become in defining the situation. Where 
there is a strong and organized competing influence [like the "old 
guard" teachers or the honors students in Noblit 's (1979) account], 
the influence of the principal may be correspondingly less. 



illustrates the ways in which district personnel may inevitably 
give mixed messages to principals by virtue of the district's own 
position "in the middle*' between the community and the individual 
buildings. 

Compounding the difficulty is the fact that the existing 
literature offers little guidance in establishing precisely what 
might be meant by a ''change agent" role in desegregation. In 
some respects, and by some descriptions, ix is difficult to 
determine how the role of the principal in desegregation 
represents a departure from past practice. For example. Smith 
et al. (1973), anticipating a "new" role for building principals, 
advises principals to 3^:end more time out on the grounds, award 
greater accessibility to staff and students, and give less time 
to administrative paperwork. "Less" and "more" are relative 
terms, but Goodlad (1975, p. 138) has found that "good" principals 
tend to be those who are under any circumstances visible, 
accessible, at "the heart of things." Metz offers a detailed 
contrast of the role enactment of the principals of two desegregated 
junior high schools, without ever making clear how those role 
performances were prompted by or affected by the peculiar 
circumstances of desegregation. In these casej, the existing 
literature has not differentiated effectiveness in desegregation 
from effectiveness generally. The few exceptions serve only to 
underscore the importance of revealing those distinctions where 
they exist. 

Noblit (1979) contrasts the expectations established and 
sustained by two successive principals in a desegregated high 
school, and the way in which those norms either supported or 
eroded the structure of intergroup relations among students 
and between teachers and students. Noblit explicitly traces the 
influence of each principal on the "political economy" of 
influence in the school, noting how specific patterns of 
interaction affected the fortunes of "old guard" teachers and 
white honors students. 

Rist (1978, pp. 174, 192) shows how unanalyzed norms of 
interpretation ma/ preserve differences in group status and 
prospects for success. He relates one occasion on which the 
principal of a desegregated elementary school, in conversation 
with parents, describes success for white children in academic 
terms and success for black children as the absence of 
disciplinary problems; and another on which the principal 
characterizes progress in integration as the speed with which 
the behavior and aspirations of whites could hf^ expected to 
"rub off" on the blacks. 

These examples serve to convey the irnportance of more 
thorough case study descriptions. On the one hand, existing 
descriptions lend themselves perhaps too readily to assignments 
of blame directed toward individual competence and sensitivity, 
and too little to the kind of systematic organizational (normative) 
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analysis that Noblit (1979) offers. At the same time, the principal 
is portrayed (e.g., in Smith et al,, 1973) as the arbiter of 
crisis, the person with a finger in the dike. At its extreme, 
this view suggests that the main hedges against chaos are the 
principal's eternal vigilance and simultaneous accessibility to 
an/one at any time. The scenario that this suggests may be 
homorous to anyone but a school principal; taking an organizational 
perspective, it is al5^ unrealistic. In light of such a 
perspective, there are three major problems with the current 
descriptions of the principal's role and the advice they engender. 
First, they treat the role of the principal as positional rather 
than relational, thus confusing the authority to initiate or guide 
change with the power to accomplish it. [Noblit 's (1979) work is 
a worthy exception here.] In spite of Rist's warning, such 
treatments do in fact fall prey to the weaknesses of a great man 
view of history, and underestimate the interactive nature of the 
principal's influence. 

Second, existing descriptions fail to characterize changes 
in role as changes in an array of expectations and a repertoire 
of actions; the nature of a "role" remains unanalyzed and 
unexamined. There is little descriptive basis on which one can 
distinguish the limits and possibilities of a "new" role in terms 
of their relative distance from the limits and possibilities of 
an "old" one; thus, there is little way to anticipate the kinds 
of training or other resources that would constitute support. 

And third, most descriptions are in fact only illustrative 
anecdotes; they neither intend nor accomplish the kind of careful 
description or rigorous analysis that wculd be required to examine 
fully the principal's role in desegregation. 



2 . Teachers' Roler i n Desegregated Schools 

Teachers, like principals, may encounter expectations for 
performance in and out of classrooms that differ markedly from 
those that have guided their actions in the past. Metz (1978) 
describes how teachers' preferences for classroom instruction 
may prove to be in conflict with the adaptations (e.g., "bargaining" 
for students' attention) they feel they are forced to make in 
desegregated classrooms. Instructional methods that have been 
shown effective in desegregated schools may constitute radical 
departures from previous practice (Slavin, 1979; Schofield and 
Sagar, 1979; Metz, 1978). And an expanded set of educational 
aims (including intergroup relations as well as the more 
traditional academic achievement) may call for teachers to 
interact with students and with each ether in ways they cannot 
envision, may not approve, and have not been prepared for. 

Throughout the desegregation literature, as researchers 
characterize prevailing practices and problems, are clues to 
the demands placed on teachers; rare, however, are the 
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descriptions of teachers' views and experiences in learning, 
adapting, searching for, and even resisting new practices or 
defining and resolving recurrent problems. Clement, Eisenhart, 
and Harding (1979) devote brief attention to characterizing the 
social and professional distance between black and white members 
of an integrated staff, and to portraying the norms of 
interpretation by which teachers avoid ''racial'' definitions of 
situations or problems. Rist (1978) includes in his case study 
of a desegregated elementary school some periodic descriptions 
of inservice sessions that operated to erode teachers* interest, 
conmitment , and willingness to address issues of integration. 
Teachers' collegial relations with each other and administrators, 
while an integral part of the school as a workplace, have reu* lined 
largely unexamined in the desegregation literature. Only recently 
(King, 1980) have examinations of teachers' involvements with 
staff development focused on the particular situation posed by 
desegregation. 



E. THE CONTEXT OF DESEGREGATION: EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 

In this review of the literature u.*d in the study that it 
informs, we have concentrated on the organizational setting of the 
individual school and on integration as an instance of school-based 
social change. The case study literature nonetheless points to a 
number of external setting characteristics or influences that 
create possibilities and set limit: on the nature cf desegregation 
and on the particular role of staff development. These factors 
include: the voluntary or involuntary nature of desegregation 
(King, 1980; Davidson et al., 1978); the active or passive role 
of the school board (Metz, 1978); the pace at which desegregation 
is attempted (Davidson, 1978); the composition of the s':udent 
population (Rist, 1978); the existence and character of district- 
sponsored staff development (King, 1980); district priorities 
(e.g., "keeping the lid on") (Noblit, 1979); the development of 
district policies governing attendance, grouping and tracking, 
and promotion of students (Clement, Eisenhart, and Harding, 1979); 
and the development of staff transfer or promotion policies that 
may affect teachers' commitment to achieving the aims of 
integration (Lortie, 1975). 




II, THE SCHOOL AS A WORKPLACE : 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 



A. AN ORGANIZATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

We have cast staff development of any sort as a change 
intervention, calling up questions of the schools as an organized 
social setting and curiosities a^out the conditions under which 
persons engage in new practice. We have done so on two grounds: 

First, the social organization of schools has been found 
consequential to educational and organizational outcomes that 
include equity and innovation. The organizational pattern of 
structures, practices, shared expectations within and among groups, 
and prevailing role relationships appears to bear upon student 
success, group standing, and school renewal. These are aspects 
of the "internal life of schools" (Rutter et al., 1979; Jencks, 
1972), 

Second, staff development, even when aimed at the improvement 
of iidividual teachers or administrators, cannot avoid being 
fundcTnentally an orgaiazational phenomenon. Ideas that gain (or 
fail to gain) currency, practices that are awarded or denied a 
serious trial, relationships that are sought or avoided are all 
i'' major respects accorded greater or lesser relevance on the 
L^sis of what going to school or working at school amounts to 
in American education, in a particular community or district, 
even in a particular school. For all of their proclaimed 
isolation, teachers and administrators are not in fact free 
agents who co incidentally share physical space with others. If 
the measure of "effective" staff development is in the first 
instance the trying out, mastering, and continuation of promising 
practice in schools and classrooms, researchers (like teachers) 
must take into account the boundaries of encouraged, permitted, 
and prohibited practice. With respect to the role of staff 
development in desegregated schools, researchers must account 
additionally for the ways in which rapid and imposed change may 
bring change in (and dispute over) just those boundaries. 

By these arguments, staff development is an instance of 
organizational intervention on some scale and in some fashion. 
The organizational character of the setting stands not as some 
broad, undefined (and only mysteriously consequential) "context," 



but is argued here to be the heart of the matter. The existing 
literature on schools as organisations and on organizational 
change in schools, while incomplete, offers a substantial basis 
for proposing that the role and iir/pact of staff development are 
bound in powerful ways to the organizationally (normatively) 
defined possibilities for and limits on professional action. 

The argument that staff development must attend to the 
needs, interests, and requirements of individual teachers and 
principals is certainly not without merit (Hall and Loucks, 1979). 
Nonetheless, it appears that the nature and extent of individuals' 
participation in staff development activities and their latitude to 
innovate in the classroom are very much tied to the expectations of the 
school in which they work. Rutter et al. (1979, pp. 139-140) note that 

It was very much easier to be a good teacher in some schools 
than it was in others, The overall ethos of the school 
seemed to provide support and a context which facilitated 
good teaching, Teadiing performance is a function of the 
school environment as well as of personal qualities. . . . 
The extent to which teachers can improve their skills appears 
to be dependent, in part, on the school they are working in.^ 

Similarly, Goodlad (1975, p. 70) was perplexed when teachers or 
principals who visited his lab school, who were impressed by what 
they saw in action and interested in proceeding in similar fashion, 
nonetheless expressed a certain powerlessness , lack of confidence, 
and general inability to do what they saw others do. Goodlad 's 
interest thus turned to exploring the kinds of settings from 
which these visitors came, looking to understand what the potential 
innovators had t^ take into account in the course of their own 
work that would encourage or discourage exploration and 
experimentation. Schiffer (1980, p. 127) observes: 



Sarason (1971) complains that much of the educational 
literature is guided by a psychological perspective that fails to 
take sufficient account of the massive and pervasive influence of 
the school as social organization. He attributes the absence of 
systematic organizational inquiry to the long-term immersion Oi 
American education in professional fields that stress individual 
characteristics and indi^'idual differences (1971, p. 103), Miller 
aiid Wolf (1978) also observe that the present "culture*' of the 
school encourages persons to v^ew change as an individual matter, 
and that such commonly held views mask the powerful organizational 
influences that place limits on and create resources for change. 

2 

Rutter et al. (1979) discount the argument that those 
differences among schools can be explained by reference to student 
population characteristics. 
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Although it is true that organizational change does not 
take place without appropriate changes in staff members' 
behavior, it is also true that the amount and kind of 
change that is possible for any individual is circumscribed 
by the amount and kind of organizational change that occurs. 

By these arguments, the school as an organized workplace is 
sufficiently powerful to govern the nature and extent of innovation 
quite apart from the merits of the innovation itself or the fashion 
in which it is "packaged."! 



B. DESCRIBING THE SCHOOL AS A WORKPLACE 

The social organization of the school has increasingly been 
the focus of descriptive research and gains have been made in 
rendering "organization" less opaque and more manageable as both 
a practical and analytic matter (Herriott and Gross, i978; Metz, 
1978; Alschuler et al., 1976; Sarason, 1971; and others). Current" 
literature on organizations and particularly on the organization 
of the school stresses certain characteristics of schools as 
wovkplaoea that may bear on the role of staff development: 

First, school organization literature relies on the concept 
of the school "system" (Parsons, 1959; Bidwell, 1970); it stresses 
the interrelatedneaa of practices and roles, and the interdependence 
of persons and structures in school organization. In revealing 
the ways in which practices serve multiple functions or in which 
they are intertwined in unexpected fashion, this body of literature 
exposes some of the complexity of school work and anticipates some 
of the complexities of school improvement efforts. 

Second, existing descriptions of the school as a workplace 
stress the isolation of teachers' or administrators' daily work. 
Working alone in classrooms, out of the sight and hearing of fellow 
professionals, teachers and administrators cultivate a sense of 
independence, privacy, and autonomy that tends to mask many of 
the very complexities that bear upon their effectiveness and 
latitude to innovate. In the face of massive, imposed, and complex 
changr (of the sort represented by desegregation), the prevailing 
pattern of work life in schools is one of collegia] noninteraction 
(Schiffer, 1980; Lieberman and Miller, 1979; Metz, 1978; Goodlad, 
197S; Lortie, 1975). Teaching, claims Sarason (1971, p. 71), is 
a "lonely profession, despite the fact that the school is densely 
populated." The reward for good teaching, it appears, is being 
left alone. 



Much of the literature on staff development has concentrated 
01. the design ("packaging") of the program itself, with, at best, 
passing and broad reference to organizational context. See Rubin 
(1978) as a recent example. 
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This relative inattention to the merits of collegial effort 
is reflected not only in the daily life of most schools, but in 
the literature as well. Goodlad (1975) notes that substantial 
discussion centers on ways to organize the individual classroom, 
but that little discussion attends to ways to make it desirable, 
interesting, challenging, and satisfying for teachers to act as 
colleagues (1975, p. 177). 

Routine organizational arrangements (e.g., scheduling, the 
arrangement of physical space, and requirements for administrative 
paperwork) are designed in ways that support the primacy of 
teacher-student interaction and that diminish the importance of 
or opportunity for collegial interaction. Leacock (1969, p. 202) 
notes that such arrangements effectively limit opportunities for 
professional growth. 

Isolation and independence are buttressed by a set of 
powerful norms about the topics of dis :ussion among teachers or 
administrators, the conditions urder wl»ich particular topics are 
raised, the form of interaction, and th^ limit c2 permissible 
action. The "privacy ethic" (Lieberman and Miller; Doyle and 
Ponder, 1977-78) stands as an image of an entire array of 
expectations for limiting interaction. The "jousting" and 
"gripping" described by Lieberman and Miller (1979, p. 61) promote 
solidarity while limiting rigorous analysis and proposals for 
subsequent action. Existing vehicles for collective discussion 
and design are, according to Sarason (1971, p. 71), "based on vhe 
principle of avoidance of controversy." Neither the forum nor 
the habit exists for collectively grappling with recurrent and 
complex issues. 1 Metz (1978) illustrates how faculty meetings 
, ^ are cojiducted to minimize or eliminate the public and collective 
consideration of difficult issues (e.g., through structuring the 
agenda, cutting off or tabling discussion); she also illustrates 
some of the multiple purposes that are served by restricting 
discussion, noting that student order is sustained more effectively 
when teachers project a united front^ and that the cnpearance of 
consensus and the concealment of educational differenct: is thus 
functional. 



Sarason (1971, p. 199) contrasts this workplace situation 
with one established by Dewey, intended specifically to foster 
close and frequent collegial interaction: "Dewey considered the 
informal interchange among teachers to be an essential characteristic 
of the culture of the school. Teachers had free periods in order 
to visit and advise with other groups and teachers. The function 
of the free period was not a respite from a wearying task but a 
stimulus to intellectual exchange." 

2 

This view accords with the findings of Rutter et al. (1979) 
that disciplinary problems are reduced where teachers are in 
agreement about the rules and th^ir enforcement. 
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This pattern of noninteraction, or privacy, is further 
supported by a set of stated beliefs and expectations about 
autonomy and independence of professional action. Lortie (1975) 
notes that teachers expect to be free from others' interference 
and intervention.^ 

Prevailing norms of interaction (e.g., ''privacy'') appear to 
influence how new ideas are introduced, how new demanc^s are made 
felt, and how changes are accommodated, A predominating pattern 
of independence is reportedly supported by an established and 
widespread tolerance for diverse practice, which in turn is 
supported by the stated belief that personal preference and 
independent trial and error are adequate bases on which to judge 
good practice. 2 

By most descriptions of school work life, reliance on oth<^rs 
as sources of insight, knowledge, experience, or skill is periodic 
at best (Lortie, 1975) and is typically confined to requests for 
advice in the first two years of teaching (Lortie, 1975; Fuchs, 
1969). Established classroom practices are preserved against 
others' scrutiny by the widely shared and enacted belief that 
differences in practice are "matters of philosophy" (Metz, 1978), 
judged by considerations of personal preference and not by the 
introduction of systematic evidence bearing on demonstrable 
effects. According to Schiffer (1980, p. 114): 

This pattern has a number of consequences, It allows 
teachers to differ in their level of effort without having 



Metz's (1978) desc rip tive account of desegregated junior high 
schools shows how "privacy" does not in fact constitute^ autonomy. 
The nonequi valence of the two tenns--and two realities--is perhaps 
most apparent to teachers under conditions of change, e.g., 
desegregation. To some degree, however, it may be known to teachers 
in all schools (see, for example, Fuchs, 1969). 

2 

"This is not to suggest that teachers in fact believe all 
practices are equally effective or that they never discuss or 
disagree about matters of practice. Metz (1978) describes a 
junior high school in which teachers engaged in the overt (and 
often vociferous) discussion of "philosophical" differences. 
However, prevailing norms of "private" practice and noncollegial 
interaction made identification of common ground difficult; 
discussion or argument tended to proceed at a level of abstraction 
too high to reveal commonalities of thought or actual practice. 
In yet another school, also described by Metz, teachers supported 
an "illusion of consensus" by proscribing any overt discussion of 
educational aims or practices. In both cases, quite apart from 
teachers' stated views of classroom practice, workplace interaction 
proceeded as if all practices were equally effective, all judgments 
equally supportable, all preferences equally valid. 
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sanctions applied, favors vaiiations in teaching style and 
content and allows teachers to express individual values 
and personality styles, weakens attempts to impose a single 
definition of 'good teaching,' encourages individualistic 
solutions, and, within limits, makes possible a laissez-faire, 
ideosyncratic approach to curriculum and classroom management. 

The claim to self-sufficiency protects one from the scrutiny 
of others, but also limits considerably the degree to which others 
can be exploited for their ideas and advice. Teachers' professional 
performances are virtually invisible to their peers, offering 
little opportunity to expand professional* knowledge or skill. 
One of the few legitimate ways in which teachers can initiate 
"professional" Discussions with others is by asking for help, but 
requests that are too frequent are a mark of incompetence (Fuchs, 
1969) . 

One consequence of this perspective is that it supports 
preferences grounded in "personality" as legitimate grounds for 
selecting one practice over another in the classroom. By Lortie's 
(1975, p. 67) account, the current process of socialization in 
schools "does not lay the bases for informed assessment of 
teaching technique or encourage the development of analytic 
orientations toward the work." Nothing in teachers* work 
experience in most schools contributes to building a "shared 
technical culture" that would permit teachers, with assurance 
and with evidence, to state preferences for specific practices. 

Teaching has not been subjected to the sustained, empirical 
and practice-oriented inquiry into problems and alternatives 
which we find in other university-based professions. 

Doyle and Ponder (1977-78) and Lieberman and Miller (1979) describe 
the fashion in which teachers* judgments about proposed ideas or 
methods derive from their "practicality," or the degree to which 
they pre consistent with prevailing expectations and previously 
tested experience. Combined with situational pressures toward 
independence ("privacy") and the absence of a "shared technical 
culture," however, such judgments convey little of the grounds on 
which judgments are made. (Even when judgments are well-founded 
in theory and analysis^ they are unlikely to be publicly expressed 
in those terms.) Lieberman and Miller (1979, p. 60), while 
recognizing the importance of focusing on actual practice, suggest 
that the norm of "practicality" that typically prevails operates 
to reduce the prospects for school improvement: 

In essence, the value placed on practicality is a value 
placed on resistance to change and to expanding the 
possibilities of teaching (1979, p. 60). 



The central role of the building principal is celebrated in 
much of the school organization literature. Specifically, the 
combination of administrative resources and established rights 
of initiative are thought to create resources for renewal and 
change (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978; Goodlad, 1975; Lieberman, 
1973; Tye, 1973; Sarason, 1971). Sarason (1971), however, suggests 
that the pattern by which principals are recruited, trained, and 
supported day to day may operate more powerfully toward preserving 
the status quo than toward innovation and change.^ Sarason's 
claims are well supported in some case study descriptions of 
principals' work (Wolcott, 1973), but need to be more widely and 
systematically tested under conditions of rapid, large-scale, and 
imposed change of the sort represented by desegregation. (See 
Nobliu, 1979). 

In discussions of staff development and school change, Rauh 
(1979) and McLaughlin and Marsh (1979) note that a "critical mass'* 
of teachers is necessary to create normative and experiential 
support for school-based change. By other evidence, however, the 
typical rganization of the school as a workplace makes initiating 
and sus dning the required interactions of a critical miss highly 
problematic. Goodlad (1970) reports that in only four of 
sixty-seven schools examined in the course of one study were there 
collegial groups working concertedly on shared problems and school 
improvement . 

The processes of change in schools are governed by 
organizational features that in many ways are more strongly 
oriented toward stability ard inertia than they are toward change 
or practices of organizational ''self-renewal'' (Goodlad, 1975). 
Citing from Cuba (1966), Goodlad (1975, p. 82) notes that 
bureaucracies typic^.lly do not permit high-risk ventures^, do not 
provide sanctioned free^dom «r fail, ""and do not support the 
long-range "delayed gratification*' required in incremental change. 

Such observations are consistent with the often-encountered 
judgments that change is "threatening"; viewed from an 



Schiffer (1980, p. 83) reports a general shift in the 
definition of the principalis role from "educational leader" 
to "implement or of the agreement"; she summarizes a 1970 
University of Oregon study of school principals in all fifty 
states in which one of the most critical reported dilemmas for 
principals was defining and establishing an appropriate role under 
circumstances where their status and autonomy were eroded on all 
sides. Similar findings about perceived powerlessness a d an 
eroding and changing role emerge from Schiffer *s perusal of lead 
articles over a several-year period in the National Elementary 
Principal and the NASS Bulletin. The recommendations (e.g., 
lobbying for the right to engage in collective bargaining) suggest 
that principals, too, are reaching for greater control in response 
to a situation they find uncertain, ambiguous, fluid, and complex. 



organizational perspective, resistance to change may be seen as 
a rational response to organizational limits on the roles of 
principal and teachers and to unpredictable demands for actions 
that may outstrip present capabilities for action. Miller and 
Wolf (1978, p. 141) report that their presence in the school as 
staff developers (i.e , in the role of change agent) contributed 
to some of the difficulties that they were there to alleviate. 

To the degree that staff development or other change ventures 
call precisely for tne collective attention to matters of practice 
and for systematic inquiry into the worth and relevance of 
classroom practice, it may be directly in conflict with prevailing 
norms of interaction in iiiany schools. Its success, in turn, may 
rest in part on its ability to demonstrate, promote, and participate 
in alternative norms of collegiality and experimentation.^ 



C. CONTRIBUTIONS OF ROLE THEORY 

From a sociological perspective, role theory provides a means 
for the systematic study of work settings through the conceptual- 
ization and measurement of expectations for acts in situations. 
This theoretical perspective on schools, highlighting aspects of 
norm and role (McGrath, 1968; Jackson, 1966; Gross, Mason, and 
McEachern, 1958) offers a soc ' ^logical view of schools as 
organizations or social settings in which persons' behavior and 
perceptions are grounded in shared expectations for what "going 
to school'' amounts to. Such expectations are not, of course, 
necessarily consistent within or between groups; in this instance, 
expectations for providing increased opportunities for minority 
groups may be in conflict with expectations for maintainir.g 
stable working conditions or sustaining smooth relations with 
families and other gioups *in the cdmmufiity. In thase settings - 
where teachers encounter the greatest array of reference groups 
(the greatest diversity), the demands on teachers' conpetence will 
be greatest; one might even expect that in those schools where 
educational equity for students is most emphasized and most 
clearly enacted in organizational arrangements (e.g., 
"mainstreaming") , the situation for staff will be the most 
difficult. Gross, Mason, and McEachern (1958) reveal some of 
the ways in which specific roles (in this case, the role of 
school superintendent) require, as a routine matter, accommodation 
of competing demands; it appears likely that the roles of teacher 
and principal in desegregated schools will have comparable 
requirements. Sarason (1971, p. 4) emphasizes: 



See Miller and Wolf (1979) and G-odlad (1975) for accounts 
of efforts to alter norms of independence and unanalyzed 
'^practicality." 
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The first point emphasized is the complexity of each role — 
its demands, built-in conflicts, relationship to other types 
of roles, and relationship to the overall systenic Attention 
to this point is independent of considerations of personality, 
which, although of obvious importance, too often obscure the 
nature of the role. Once one understands the role of the 
teacher and principal, the importance of personality factors 
becomes more clear. 

Gross, Mason, and McEachern (1958) underscore the importance of 
abardoning assumptions of role consensus, either within or among 
role groups; areas of consensus, they claim, must be determined 
empirically and situationally . Their claims are well -supported by 
their own study of the role of the school superintendency in the 
state of Massachusetts; findings of that study underline the place 
of multiple peer reference groups and their respective norms of 
intra- and intergroup relationships, in any considerations of 
intervention and change. 

Jay Jackson's (1966) "conceptual and measurement model for 
norms and roles" offers a basis on which to articulate social 
organization in precisely such situationally-specific and 
role-specific terms. Jackson's method incorporates assumptions 
about role complexity, role consensus, and role repertoire that 
are consistent with other promising developments in role theory, 
and centers on the measurement of patterns of approval and 
disapproval for a specified inventory of acts in situations. 

A complementary approach to the study of situationally 
salient norms of interaction is suggested by Kjolseth's (1972) 
distinction among "background/' "foreground (or categorical)," 
"emergent (or endogenous)," and "transcendent" grounds of shared 
socifl^ knowledge. One might listinguish, for example, _ 
expectations for young persons' deference to adults in a 
community generally (background expectations), expectations for 
student deference to teachers in school (foreground or categorical 
expectations), and expectations for particular students' deference 
to pavticular teachers in particular classrooms (emergent or 
endogenous expectations). In some classrooms, students do not 
violate norms of deference by calling teachers by their first 
names; in other classrooms, such an act would be viewed by 
students and teachers as a violation of the norm. 

Finally, there are transcendent norms governing what is 
potentially relevant in the future, i.e., potentially relevant, 
meaningful, and appropriate behavior or interaction. Given a 
configuration of background, categorical, and emergent norms 
bearing upon the interactions within and between principal groups 
in the school, there appear to be a specifiable array of potential 
options for subsequent interaction; some interactions may be less 
well grounded (less conceivable to persons^ than others when 
history and present practice are taken into account. Such 
expectations can be expressed in terms of what is possible here, 
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in this school, i.e., what is both desirable and possible. The 
salience of transcendent norms bears particularly upon discussions 
of staff development and the adoption of change by persons, groups, 
or organizations. 

There are likely to be situational and role-related 
differences in the range and type of enacted ''role repertoire" 
(Little, 1978) or configuration of reportedly approved and 
disapproved acts (Jackscn, 1966) characteristic of teachers and 
administrators from one school to the next, or fiom one class 
of schools to another (e.g., elementary versus secondary). To 
be effective, staff development activities may have ':o tap the 
specific expectations that comprise the role repertoire of 
administrators and teachers in specific schools and under specific 
circums tances. 

The practical demands placed by desegregation are most likely 
to call into question--implicitly or explicitly--established norms 
(shared expectations) governing interaction within and between 
the various groups in the school (Noblit, 1979). In schools with 
substantial diversity in student population, the range and type 
of influential reference groups is expanded and the array of norms 
(and thus behavior and styles of interaction) correspondingly 
complicated. We might expect that the more heterogeneous the 
setting, the less useful will be the nominal role identifiers 
of ''administrator/' "teacher," and "student" in standing for a 
uniform set of intragroup and intergroup shared expectations 
(Schofield and Sagar, 1979). 



D, STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND ASPECTS OF SCHOOL RENEWAL 

McLaughlin and Marsh (1978) speculate that ^one of the - — 
reasons that many of the educational reforms proposed or attempted 
in the sixties and early seventies failed was the underestimation 
of teacher training needs (1978, p. 69). A broader ground for 
failure might be the absence of attention to social organizational 
features in which changes were attempted, and in terms of which 
staff development activities assumed particular relevance. (See 
also Schiffer, 1980; Fullan and Pomfret, 1977; Mann, 1976). 

Nonetheless, McLaughlin and Marsh themselves call for a view 
of staff development that is informed by and takes specific 
account of the organizational context (1979, p. 87). Miller 
(1980) suggests that staff development programs employ an entire 
repertoire of practices that accommodates the school as a 
workplace. 

Increasingly, "attention to context" requires that staff 
developers seek ways to participate collaboratively with teachers 
and administrators in schools, as participants in the school as 
workplace. McLaughlin and Marsh (1979) note that the findings 
of the Rand "change agent" study have implications for the teacher 
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center movement. While these findings support the extensive 
collegial involvement of teachers and the focus on practice, 

. . - some of the writing about teacher centers lacks 
sufficient concern about program building within schools 
or the organizational context for staff development (p. 92). 

Similarly, Schiffer (1980, p. 124) notes that staff development 
models (i.e., descriptions focused on tne design of a staff 
development initiative itself), have several "shortcomings": 

(1) they are politically unrealistic; they are based on 
anachronistic assumptions about authority prerogatives; 

(2) they are overcommitted to rational strategies of change 
that focus upon organizational goals; thus they fail to 
take into account adequately the behavioral regularities 

in the school and its environment, and the neod to make 
personal and normative changes; and (3) they are overcommitted 
to making personal change and thus do not make provision 
for organizational accommodation to these changes. 

Supporting the same argument, Fullan and Pomfret (1977, pp. 345-6) 
propose that innovations (specifically curriculum innovations) 
require organizational change in ordr;r to insure implementation, 
but complain that the requirements for such change and the means 
by which they might be achieved are left implicit in the program 
design, unrevealed, unanalyzed, and unassisted in most implementation 
programs. Changes in role definitions and role relations, they 
claim, pose the greatest difficulties. Schiffer (1980, p. 10) 
adds that 

If school renewal is the ^oal of staff development, then 
. ^models^ tka* foetrs only oir-improving^ thie individual ^teacher 's 
classroom performance are incomplete. What happens in an 
individual teacher's classroom has at best only an indirect 
impact on the overall instructional program and the general 
school climate. 

Despite this advice, few descriptions of staff development 
programs take prevailing norms of interaction and interpretation 
systematically int- account^ (for an exception, see Miller and 
Wolf, 1979). In dc^scribing a proposed inservice program for 
desegregating school districts. Smith et al . (1973) outline a 
curriailum for inservices to orient teachers and principals to 
desegregation: the description includes references to desirable 



Fewer scill propose or design a staff development orogram 
to expose the prevailing norms by training teachers and 
administrators in an organizational change perspective. For 
an exception, see Alschuler et al., A Primer for Social Literacy 
Training (1976). 



content, ranging from human relations to the discussion of 
relevant instructional techniques, e.g., individualization. It 
includes advice to continue inservice at least over the course 
of the first full year rather than relying on predesegregation 
summer workshops to build the necessary confidence and competence. 
It includes training and support for all staff. At the same 
time, it passes over the nature and powerful influence of 
existing arrangements, expectations, and interactional routines 
in ways likely to be critical to the success of desegregation 
broadly and the success of staff development programs more 
specifically. For example, the authors suggest that **there must 
be a positive attitude . . . toward school desegregation** and 
that ''teachers must be willing to lose some of their classroom 
iiutonomy** (Smith et al., 1973, p. 158). Accomplishing a positive 
view and making interdependence (rather than independence) a 
valued part of collegial work life is, in light of the 
organizational literature, perhaps more appropriately viewed as 
a consequence of proper staff development than as its precondition. 
In another example, the authors propose a shift from ''subject 
centered*' modes of instruction, with no mention of the kind of 
faculty polarization that precisely such an issue can stimulate 
(see Metz, 1978). And in yet another example, they advise 
training in such instructional techniques as individualization, 
without attending to the various ways and arenas in which 
''individualization'* might be reflected; the stages in which it 
might be introduced to ease preparation burdens; or the competing 
obligations in the classroom for individual assistance, group 
order, and sroup instruction. In a similar way, Selden's (1979) 
article on "favorable" conditions and arrangements for inservice 
education focuses exclusively on the shape of the inservice 
itself, with no reference to the established norms of work that 
might J^ad teachers either to endorse^ or uiSwCunt a staff 
development effort independent oF its substantive worth. 

The most fruitful of recent efforts for our purposes here, 
and certainly one of the most extensive and exhaustive 
examinations of organizational change in schools, is the four-year 
"change agent" study conducted by the Rand Corporation and 
reported in eight volumes and in related articles. In a summary 
article of the implications of the study's findings for staff 
development, McLaughlin and Marsh (1978) identify four broad 
factors that appear to be related to a school's continued use of 
an innovation following the withdrawal of federal support. 
(Presumably, these factors are also related to continuity of 
change following withdrawal of some other forms of outside 
support.) Further, McLaughlin and Marsh offer evidence suggesting 
those arrangements within the school setting and those features 
of staff development that appear to influence the four factors 
of institutional motivation (the rationale or ground on which a 
new practice is tried); institutional leadership (including 
specific patterns of support and participation by principals and 
district personnel); project implementation strategies (including 
strategies for creating internal referents--and reference 
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groups--for change, patterns of decision making and the use of 
staff training); and teacher characteristics (of which the most 
critical is teachers' sense of efficacy). These factors require 
attention to the role of practitioner as change agent (see also 
Alschuler et al,, 1976; Tye and Novotney, 1975; Williams et al., 
1974; Howard and Rowland, 1969). 

Although it was not designed or conducted specifically to 
address the nature, role, and impact of staff development as a 
change intervention,^ the Rand study offers a preliminary framework 
within which to cast such work; combined with the conceptual and 
analytic resources of role theory, it offers an initial framework 
within which to organize the insights generated by other, related 
work, 

A major contribution of the Rand study and other relatively 
recent works on organizational change in schools (Herriott and 
Gross, 1978; Goodlad, 1975; Gross, Giacquinta and Bernstein, 1971; 
and others) has been their increasingly systematic attention to 
an entire sequence of change. In this regard, these works 
constitute an advance over prior work. Early literature on the 
diffusion of innovations (Rogers, 1962) has frequently been taken 
as the model for change in schools. Thus, change efforts have 
focused on techniques for increasing "awareness" and inspiring 
the interest of individuals, and have directed little attention 
to the nature of organizational settings in which practices are 
continued, discontinued, modified, and so on. (See Yin, Heald, 
and Vogel, 1977; Bingham, 1976; Goodlad, 1975; Sarason, 1971). 

More recent studies of organizational change in schools 
expose two aspects of change that bear upon the design and conduct 
^of staff developii.cnt , _ _. . - . ^ . ^ _ ^ 

First is the nature of role definition, the shape of role 
relationships, and the degree to which prevailing role 
expectations permit or encourage the practices intended by a 
staff development program. School improvement programs frequently 
require that teachers interact differently with students (Estrada 
and Hedlund, 1980; Fullan and Poufret, 1977; Gross, Giacquinta and 
Bernstein, 1971) or with colleagues (Miller and Wolf, 1979; Goodlad, 
1975). In several instances, staff development programs have 
envisioned teachers' roles that include participation in 
problem-specific research; teachers have been expected to assume 
something of a scientific stance toward classroom practice, 
curriculum, and schoolwide policies and practices (Miller, 1980; 
Kreinberg, 1980; Tikunoff, Ward, and Griffin, 1979; Zigarmi, 1979; 
Feiman, 1978). 
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In theii discussion of the implementation of an innovation 
in teacher role attempted by an elementary school. Gross, Giacquinta 
and Bernstein (1971) trace the failure of the innovation to the 
absence :>/stematic and practical support for staff in 
translating theory into practice. Initial endorsement by the 
principal and faculty was not sufficient ground on which teachers 
could sort out initial or emerging difficulties in implementation. 
The absence of regular opportunities for exploring practical 
issues of change effectively decreased the chance of change and 
increased the risk of admitting difficulties or trying out 
solutions . 

Rist (1978, p. 126), describing the limited inservice 
assistance rendered to teachers of a newly desegregated elementary 
school, noted that 

These classes were initiated only after school had been in 
session for a month. For that first month, there had been 
no assistance or assurance for the teachers. They had been 
left on their own during what I consider the most critical 
period of the entire school year. 

As critical as first stage assistance may be, some concerns emerge 
only with the emergence of observations and questions based in 
experience. McLaughlin and Marsh (1978, pp. 78, 80) observe that 

. . . even a carefully planned staff training program 
usually cannot anticipate the nature or the timing of 
project staff assistance requirements, especially as they 
relate to particular classroom problems. Likewise, staff 
often cannot perceive /hat they need to know until the 
need arises. . . . The conceptual clarity critical to 
project success and continuation must be achieved during 
the process of imp lementation--it cannot be 'given' to 
staff at the outset. 

In similar fashion, Fullan and Pomfret (1977, d, 373) assert that 

'^intensive inservice training (as distinct fr .a single workshops 

or preservice training) is an important strategy for implementation.' 

In implementing such changes, problems of initial support 
or resistance have turned out to be less difficult to anticipate 
and to manage than the developments that have emerged over time. 
Fader's (1971) experience in attempting to assist an urban junior 
high school in adopting his ''hooked on books" approach to literacy 
is illustrative. Although Fader arranged to be present in 
Garnet-Patterson School each week during the implementation period 
to assist in managing the transition to new practice, his presence 
may in fact have speeded the development of opposing factions 
among the faculty; no provisions were made for participants in the 
innovation to develop a sense of themselves as a group (reference 
group), thus reducing theu opportunity for exploring shared 
problems of innovation and for recruiting new members. Fader's 
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experience is consistent with the findings of Fullan and Pomfret 
(1977) that role relationships are the most difficult and least 
often assisted arena of change, and with the findings of Yin, 
Heald, and Vogel (1977) that technical assistance may, under 
certain circumstances, produce a negative effect. 

A second aspect is the cumulative and incremental nature of 
change and the parallel requirements for sustained assistance 
over time. In literature that focuses on the diffusion of 
technological innovations, success and failure have been recorded 
on the basis of ''adoption/' or introduction of an innovation. The 
initial and emerging dilemmas associated with implementation, or 
the translation of a plausible idea into good practice, have been 
found to be more critical and more complex (Herman anu McLaughlin, 
1978; Rist, 1978; Gross, Giacquinta, and Bernstein, 1977; Goodlad, 
1975; Sarason, 1971), but le<=s often described. 

Additional contributions of recent studies have been to 
explore some of the conditions under which staff developers can 
expect to exert influence on school practice and to describe the 
nature and extent of interactions between staff developers and 
teachers or administrators. Miller (1980) claims that the power of the 
school as a workplace (a term she uses explicitly) is substantial, 
and suggests that staff development--if it is to compete with or 
participate in prevailing work arrangements--must operate directly 
in the school. By her view, staff developers must be present in 
individual schools, over time, as participants in "the social 
world of teaching" (1980, p, 15). Williams (1979, p, 99) cites 
an unpublished paper by Berman and McLaughlin that recommends a 
"school-based component" for staff development and that promotes 
collegial interaction among teachers and administrators: "teachers 
and administrators should consider their colleagues as major 
resources for staff development," Liebemian and Miller (1979, 
p. 67) propose that designers of staff development abandon the 
logic and the vocabulary of "staff training": 

Based on a deficit model of teacher education, training 
does not acknowledge the complex social realities of teaching, 
assumes that one group (the trainers) is more able than 
another (the trainees), and does not establish legitimacy 
in the life of the school and of teachers. 

This view accords with one -ted by Culver, Lieberman, and 
Shiman (1973) that staff development or technical assistance 
IS frequently asymmetrical in its assumptions and relationships, 
with th« outsiders considered the "haves" and the schools 
considered the "have nots." 

Increasingly, recommendations for staff dei^elopment prof;rams 
have stressed a collaborative or collegial relationship that 
credits the knowi**dge, skill, and experience of school personnel 
and that acknowledges the complexities of classroom teaching and 
school improvement (McLaughlin and Marsh, 1979), Descriptions of 
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"helping" or "resource" teachers are reflective of this emergent 
interest (Estrada and Hedlund, 1980; Rauh, 1979), as is the 
developing literature on the "advisor role" (Nemser and Devaney, 
n.d.\ Fullan and Pomfret (1977) report that implementation of 
curriculum innovations were more assured where there was continuous 
interaction between teachers and consultants. Herman and 
McLaughlin (1978) report that consultants were useful when they 
sustained a long-term involvement that permitted frequent 
interaction, well informed by close attention to the actual 
sequence of implementation. Rauh (1979) acclaims the virtues 
of a helping teacher approach, but reveals some of the ways 
(e.g., competing role demands and definitions) in which its 
success over time is likely to ride on schools' or districts* 
abilities to take into account the organizational setting in 
which staff developers are expected to work. 




Ill, SELECTED ANNOTATIONS 



Among the various contributors to the design of the present work, 
seven stand out as sources of major insight into the nature of urban 
and desegregated schools, and into the nature of staff development 
as an instance of organizational change. 



HERMAN, PAUL and MV \LLIN McLAUGHLIN. Federal Programs 

1978 Supportij.j Educ. "^ioml Change, Vol. Ill: Implementing and 
Sustaining Innovations. Prepared under contract no. HEW- 
OS-73-216 with the US Office of Education, Department of 
Hec^lth, Education, and Welfare. Santa Monici, California: 
The Rand Corporation. (May.) 

This is the summary volume of an eight-volume report o: ^and 
Corporation's four-year study of planned innovation in schools. 
Its findings bear upon the design and conduct of staff development 
by delineating those conditions that support implementation of 
innovations. These include: ongoing, concrete training for 
teachers, tied to emerging practical problems; broad-based support 
from both central administration and building staff; opportunities 
to observe similar efforts in other classrooms or schools; regular 
meetings of participants to discuss practical problems; local 
materials development; and the active participation of the principal 
in training and in building support. Ineffective implementation 
was often characterized by: reliance on outside consultants who 
had no day-by-day familiarity with the effort; packaged management 
approaches; one-shot, preimplementation training; a premature 
attempt to be comprehensive (spreading resources too thin at the 
start); goals that were trivial or not sufficiently challenging. 



GOODLAD, JOHN I, The Dynas,iic3 of Educational Change: Toward 
1975 Responsive Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill. 

Goodlad reports in careful detail an experimental partnership 
among UCLA, IDEA (a subsidiary of the Kettering Foundation) and 
eighteen elementary schools in southern California. The partnership 
was forged out of a broad and unspecified interest in fostering 
"improvement in educational practice, by creating a mutually 
supportive reference group of principals and university staff. 
The description of the cross- school reference group and the 
school/university relationships that emerged over two years sheds 
considerable light on the prospects and problems of collaborative 
relationships between staff development and individual schools. 



GROSS, NEAL, JOSEPH B. GIACQUINTA, MARILYN BERNSTEIN. 

1971 Implem§nting Organizational Innovations: A Sociological 

Analysis of Planned Educational Change. New York: Basic 

Books 

This case study of attempted change in teachers' roles in an 
elementary school is important principally for its argument that 
studies of educational innovation have awarded too little attention 
to conditions and sequences of implementation. 



LIEBERMAN, A^^N and LYNNE MILLER, eds. Staff Development: Nei) 
1979 DenrnidSj Nei) Realities j New Perspectives. New York: 

Columbia University, Teachers College Press. 

This book is a reprinted and slightly modified edition of 
the SeptCiUber 1978 Teachers College Record devoted to issues of 
staff development. It stands cut among writings on inservice 
education by the consistent attention that its articles devote 
to the school as a workplace. Staff development is, in several 
of its articles, protrayed precisely as a venture in organizational 
change. Throughout, the emphasis is on designing approaches that 
accommodate the practical realities of teaching. 



RIST, RAY C. The Invisible Children: School Integration in 
1978 American Society. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press. 

This extended case study of a single, urban desegregated 
elementary school draws its strengths from its close examination 
of the day-by-day developments in ':lassrooms that, for the first 
time, held a diverse mix of students, from its portrayal of the 
role of the principal in the first stages of desegregation, and 
from its description of the nature and extent of staff development 
assistance to teachers. 



RIST, lAY C. Desegregated Schools: Appraisals of an American 
1979 Experiment. New York: Academic Press. 

This collection of field studies aims to redress some of the 
shortcomings of previous studies by examining in some detail the 
social realities in desegregated schools. Three case studies of 
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northern schools and three case studies of southern schools make 
up the collection; together, they report the findings of a three- 
year project funded by the National Institute of Education. The 
case studies all report urban experiences, though they cover a 
range of levels (elementary through high school), and all employ 
direct observation in schools. The reports are individually and 
collectively powerful, shedding new light on the dynamics of 
intergroup relations and day-to-day processes of organizational 
and social change. 



SARASON, SEYMOUR B. The Culture of the School and the Problem of 
1971 Change. Boston, Massachusetts: Allyn 5 Bacon. 

This work remains a classic in the description of the ^'culture'' 
of the school as a workplace, and in its adherence to an organiza- 
tional (rather than individual, or psychological) perspective. 
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